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Washington  Coverage  in  a 


Crucial 

Election 

Year 


In  a  crucial  election  year,  readers 
wont  forthright  reporting  of  the 
facts  behind  the  men  and  issues  to 
be  placed  before  the  electorate 
h  November. 

What  readers  want  from  Wash- 
hgton  this  year  they  will  get  in 
lie  Qiicago  Tribune. 

On  the  job  today  in  the  nation’s 
capital,  the  Chic-igo  Tribune  has 
he  largest,  best-equipped  staff 
ever  to  represent  this  newspaper 
in  Washington. 

They  are  men  whose  character 
and  ability  have  been  known  to 
readers  for  years.  They  are  experi- 
•nced  in  getting  the  kind  of  news 
hat  is  hard  to  get.  They  are  noted 
fcr  the  forthright  manner  in  which 
hey  present  it. 

-These  independent  news  gather¬ 
ers  are  backed  and  sparked  by 
|be  editorial  resources  and  direc- 


Arthur  Sears  Henning 
Chief,  Washington  Bureau 


tion  of  a  newspaper  famed  for  its 
determination  to  get  the  facts  and 
to  print  them  in  the  public  interest. 

In  a  year  when  Washington  news 
will  dominate  Page  One  of  the 
world  press,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
will  have  in  the  nation’s  capital 
man  power  and  facilities  delivering 
the  kind  of  news  reports  that  have 
made  the  Tribune  Chicago’s  first 
newspaper  and  its  first  advertising 
medium. 

Chicago  Tribune 

The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper 


Wah^r  Tro^n 
Executive  Director 


John  ^  Inland  Jotnph 

Phhor  Forrerter  Heo^ 


Publishers!  Find  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
more  searching  coverage  of  Washington  news  is 
available  in  your  territory  thru  the  specialized,  un¬ 
duplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager, 
for  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire 
report.  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  News  Build¬ 
ing,  220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17;  Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago  11. 


Where,  in  1807,  Robert  Fulton  launched  the  steamboat,  the 
Hudson  meets  New  York  and  sweeps  towards  the  George 
Washington  Bridge,  unfurling  scenic  glories  as  It  parallels  the 
super-highways  of  Manhattan's  western  rim.  Also  called  the 
North  River,  It  flows  under  the  shadow  of  the  skyline,  past  100 
piers,  over  5  tunnels.  Its  waters  washing  land  worth  $470,000 
an  acre.  Here  are  the  world's  3  greatest  transatlantic  piers, 
1 1  ferry  services  yearly  shuttling  60,000,000  people  and 
10,500,000  cars — the  earth's  busiest  domain  of  marine  activity. 
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America's  No.  1  Retail  Grocery  Medium 
Again  in  1947— The  Washington  Post 


Brat  position  with  Washington  retail  grocers  four 
years  ago.  The  Washington  Post  carries  more  linage 
— more  accounts — more  exclusive  accounts,  than  any 
other  Washington  paper.  And  the  housewives  know 
il!  Naturally,  they  follow  the  ads  in  the  paper  that 
lias  the  most  selection  and  presents  the  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  last-minute  prices. 

When  you  can  combine  housewife  readership 
with  the  dealer  interest  that  arises  from  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post's  position  as  the  exclusive  advertising 
medium  for  so  many  of  Washington’s  important 
independent  groeers,  you  have  a  unique  newspaper. 
And  that's  why  The  Washington  Post  again  leads  all 
American  metropolitan  market  newspapers  in  retail 
grocery  linage — and  in  value  to  you. 


In  1946  The  Washington  Post  moved  up  to  Brst 
place  in  retail  grocery  linage  among  all  metropolitan 
market  newspapers  in  America. 

In  1947  The  Washington  Post  maintained  that 
first  position. 

Why?  Two  reasons  that  it  will  pay  you  to  think 
about : 

First,  Washington  is  an  especially  good  market 
for  grocery  products.  Ranked  11th  in  population. 
Washington  moves  up  to  8th  in  total  dollar  volume 
of  retail  grocery  store  sales.  And  clear  up  to  first 
place  in  per  capita  grocery  store  sales! 

Second,  in  this  desirable  and  competitive  market 
The  Washington  Post  has  been  long  established  as 
THE  grocery  market  place.  The  Post  moved  into 


Represented  l»y  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. — George  D.  Close,  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
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What  progress  is  being  made 
in  medical  care  for  coal  miners? 


Iro\iding  complete  medical  care  for  coal  miners 
and  their  families  isn’t  always  an  easy  task. 

Some  coal  mining  areas  are  isolated  and  thinly 
settled— yet  modern  hospital  services  should  be 
available  for  every  coal  miner  and  his  family. 

Many  doctors  prefer  large  cities  and  towns  for 
their  professional  work— yet  competent  physicians 
must  be  encouraged  to  settle  in  mining  regions. 

The  coal  mining  industry  does  not  underrate 
the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  remaining  ob¬ 
stacles  to  completely  efficient  medical  care.  But 
the  progress  achie\  ed  in  that  direction  during  the 
past  few  years  justifies  confidence  for  the  future. 

As  a  rule,  the  coal  miner  and  his  family  now 
receixe  more  regular  medical  care  than  does  the 
general  public,  while  the  hospital  facilities  avail¬ 
able  to  miners  are  on  a  par  with  those  throughout 
the  nation— possibly  better. 


Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  more  than 
65  per  cent  of  bituminous  coal  miners  are  covered 
by  prepaid  medical  care  or  hospital  insurance,  or 
both— contrasted  with  a  coverage  of  only  about 
15  per  cent  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mine  management  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
making  these  advances  possible.  In  addition  to 
providing  company-paid  doctors  to  attend  mine 
workers  at  the  mine,  many  mining  companies 
furnish  additional  services  at  their  own  expense. 
Among  them  are  full-time  nursing  staffs  for 
mothers  and  children,  clinics  in  child  care  and 
classes  in  home  hygiene— as  well  as  summer  camps 
and  recreation  areas  for  families  of  mine  workers. 

And  progressive  mine  management  is  constantly 
seeking  to  increase  the  number  of  hospitals  and 
physicians  in  coal  mining  areas  and  to  widen  their 
services  to  miners  and  their  families. 


★  ★  ★ 

Editors  &  Publishers!  The  Bituminous  Coal  institute  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  “Mining  Towns,”  a  book  containing  over  100  pictures  of  progress  in  coal 
mining  communities.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  book  or  if  you  desire  ad¬ 
ditional  copies,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  and  ask  for  them.  VVe  shall  also  be  glad 
to  send  you  on  request  the  booklets,  “Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal”  and  “Glossary 
of  Coal  Mining  Terms.” 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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Three  and  three  quarter  billion  dollars  is  a  tidy  sum  in  anyone's  language.  Yet  that  Is  the 
amount  of  total  income  payments  to  individuals  in  Wisconsin  for  1946,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics. 

This  tremendous  sum  represents  an  Increase  of  134%  over  1940,  a  greater  percent  of 
Increase  than  Is  shown  for  such  Important  larger  states  as  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois  or  Michigan 

Income  payments  in  Wisconsin  in  1947  will  be  greater  than  1946,  according  to  prelimi¬ 
nary  estimates.  Farm  Income  will  pass  the  bll  lion  mark.  From  November,  1946,  to  No¬ 
vember,  1947,  Industrial  employment  is  u  p  8.5%  and  average  weekly  paychecks  have 
increased  13.1%. 

Yes,  Wisconsin  has  $3,803,000,000  Income  to  Individuals  .  .  . 


In  Wisconsin,  39  newspapers  share  the  evening  field,  but  there’s  only  one  BIG  morning 
ne.vspaper — the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  now  in  its  tilth  year. 

Here’s  a  newspaper  that  is  bought  at  a  premium  price  {5c  daily,  15c  Sunday)  and  read 
by  more  than  160,000*  daily  and  290,000*  Sunday  families'.  Here’s  a  newspaper  that 
is  growing  in  circulation.  Here’s  a  (newspaper  whose  1947  retail  grocery  lineage  has 
climbed  40.1%  over  1946;  whose  general  grocery  lineage  (exclusive  of  American  Weekly 
and  Comic  Weekly)  has  gone  up  81.7%;  whose  pages  are  carrying  more  grocery  adver¬ 
tisers  than  ever  before. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  in  Wisconsin,  take  advantage  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  only  BIG  morning  newspaper  in  this  great  state.  Advertise 

in  the  ...  *  November  1947  Averam 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FOLDER  ON 
SELECTING  MEDIA 
IN  WISCONSIN 


Recently  completed  by  the 
Sentinel  is  a  study  of  news¬ 
papers  in  various  states.  It  is 
entitled  "It's  Simple  to  Select 
Wisconsin  Media."  If  you'd 
life  a  copy,  write  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  or  contact  any 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
office. 


mwAiiKE^.  ..ipwinYm' 

Tht  Ntvspaptr  Wisc^am^O*^  Up  With  , 

.ONfY,  KiftAN.  It  SCHMfTT,|4ifie^  MHfaaaf 
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The  Cigarette  that  says 


a  treat... not  a 


treatment  -  - 


treats  itself 

to  plenty 


of  space  in  All  Eight 


Advertising  Agency: 
Lennen  Sc  Miichell,  loc. 


Booth  Newspapers 


Nearly  200  years’  experience  in  curing,  blending, 
and  handling  the  finest  tobaccos!  Cigarettes  that 
are  pleasant  to  taste,  pleasant  to  smoke! 

These  are  three  of  the  salient  facts  P.  Lorillard 
&  Sons,  makers  of  Old  Golds,  tell  smokers  in 
eight  BIG  Michigan  Markets  outside  Detroit. 
P.  Lorillard  &  Sons  use  ALL  EIGHT  Booth 
Papers  to  direct  their  messages  on  smoking 
pleasure  into  7  out  of  every  10  homes  in  these 
important  markets. 

No  matter  what  your  product,  no  matter  what 


your  service,  you’ll  find  lucrative  results  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  through  ALL  EIGHT  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers! 

For  specific  information  on 
Booth  Michigan  Markets,  call  or  phono: 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City  17 

John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


BOOTH  TnicAuta^  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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Une  PUCK  ...  ill  the  net  .  .  .  can  win  a  championship. 
In  Seattle,  ONE  advertising  medium,  can  win,  and  is  winning, 
top  sales  for  successful  retailers  and  manufacturers.  Here  is  why: 
The  SEATTLE  TIMES  reaches  3  out  of  4  homes  in  Seattle’s 
Retail  Trading  Zone.  Nearly  750,000  prosperous  people  live  in 
this  compact  area.  Only  The  TIMES  has  the  power  and  the  drive 
to  cover  this  vital  area  thoroughly  and  completely.  That  is  why 
it  has  become  an  axiom:  “You  cant  sell  Seattle  without  The 
TIMES  .  .  .  you  will  sell  Seattle  with  The  TIMES  alone. 


Circulation  now  exceeds 
200,000  Daily 
230,000  Sunday 


Repretinleil  kr  O’MARA  S  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  Nkw  York  •  Detroit  •  Chiciio  •  lot  Aofoloi  •  Son  Frinclico 
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Where  Classified  Advertising 


Gets  More  Things  Done  for  More  People 


In  January,  The  New  York  Times  published  more  classified  advertising  than 
all  other  New  York  City’s  metropolitan  newspapers  combined. 

Classified  advertising  has  been  called  "the  people's  advertising."  Although 
all  advertising  performs  a  public  service,  classified  advertising  performs  it 
more  directly  and  more  immediately  for  more  people  than  any  other  kind. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  The  New  York  Times  should  have  such  a  large 
and  continuing  leadership  in  classified  advertising.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  ability  of  The  Times  to  produce  results  quickly,  directly,  and  economi¬ 
cally.  And  it  is  one  more  reason  why  all  advertisers,  for  29  consecutive  years, 
have  made  The  New  York  Times  their  first  medium  in  the  world's  biggest  and 
busiest  market. 


Ncto  ifurk 

"All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ITU  Maneuver  Delays 
Injunction  Hearing 


ftOlANAPOLlS  —  An  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
4fL)  test  of  injunction  provi- 
ons  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
Appeared  headed  for  the  United 
jtates  Supreme  Court  this  week. 
A  top  court  appeal  was  indi¬ 
cated  in  Federal  Court  here  as 
liie  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  attempt  to  enjoin  the  ITU 
from  alleged  unfair  labor  prac- 
aces  got  at  least  a  two-week 
delay  when  hearings  were  ad- 
ourned  Feb.  10. 

federal  Judge  Luther  W. 
5»-ygert  said  he  will  hand  down 
a  ruling  sometime  after  Monday, 
hb.  16,  on  the  union’s  motion  to 
dismiss  the  suit.  If  he  denies 
die  printers’  motion.  Judge 
Suygert  said,  he  will  resume 
hearings  on  the  injunction  re¬ 
quest  one  week  later. 

Intervention  Denied 
Earlier  the  judge  had  turned 
down  motions  of  three  publish¬ 
ers  associations  and  a  Chicago 
nil  local  to  intervene  because 
their  participation  would  “com¬ 
plicate”  issues. 

However,  they  were  permitted 
to  file  briefs  as  friends  of  the 
court  as  were  three  national 
labor  organizations.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  groups  are  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.  Labor 
organizations  besides  the  Chi 
cago  local  are  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  Congress  of  In 
dustrial  Organizations,  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Government  attorneys  said 
they  would  appeal  regardless  of 
Judge  Swygert’s  ruling  on  the 
dismissal  motion  after  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  had  reserved  ruling 
on  the  case.  At  the  same  time. 
ITU  attorneys  said  they  planned 
to  appeal  if  they  lost. 

Second  day  of  hearings  here 

Handy  Says  Stoiy 
Will  Be  Margaret's 

Chicago — Frank  Handy,  son  of 
G.  C.  Handy,  publisher  of  the 
iphlanti  ( Mich. )  Press,  found 
himself  front  page  news  here 
mis  week  at  the  Inland  Daily 
ftess  Association  convention. 
Harters  swarmed  outside  the 
mland  convention  hall  to  seek 
confirmation  of  a  published  re¬ 
port  that  Handy  will  soon  be¬ 
come  engaged  to  Margaret  Tru- 
daughter  of  the  President, 
assistant  publisher  of 
declined  to  comment 
other  than  to  say:  “If  there  is 
sny  announcement  it  will  have 
to  come  from  the  White  House.” 
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was  consumed  by  arguments  on 
the  union’s  motion  to  dismiss. 

Arguing  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  is  unconstitutional,  Henry 
Kaiser,  an  ITU  attorney,  said 
NLRB  had  no  legal  right  to  ask 
an  injunction.  Kaiser  said  the 
10(J)  section  of  the  law  “re¬ 
duces  this  court’s  status  to  that 
of  complete  subservience  to  an 
administrative  agency." 

Kaiser  argued  that  any  order 
issued  by  the  court  would  stand 
only  until  NLRB  rules  on  a 
charge  before  it  that  I’TU  is 
violating  the  law. 

Winthrop  A.  Johns,  chief  of 
the  injunctive  division  of  NLRB 
general  counsel’s  office,  declared 
the  union’s  argument  on  con¬ 
stitutionality  was  “frivolous." 
Johns  cited  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  law,  under  which 
relief  is  granted  by  courts  while 
the  commission  is  considering  a 
case.  “This  court  has  the  final 
decision  on  the  only  question 
before  it.  which  is  whether  to 
grant  a  temporary  injunction," 
Johns  said. 

Calls  Injunction  'Honorable' 

Johns  said  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  as  sought  by  NLRB 
“an  ancient  and  honorable  func¬ 
tion.” 

He  referred  to  a  hearing 
called  by  NLRB  against  ITU  on 
charges  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  opened  here  last  Dec.  9  and 
recess^  late  in  January  in  Chi¬ 
cago  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  injunction  proceedings. 

ITU  also  contested  the  injunc¬ 
tion  complaint  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  filed  by  an  NLRB 
regional  director  rather  than 
the  NLRB  itself. 

Kaiser’s  partner,  Gerhard 
Van  Arkel.  said  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  instances  in  the  Act 
which  delegated  power  specific¬ 
ally  to  the  board  as  a  whole 
but  not  to  “underlings  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  board.” 

David  Findling,  associate  gen¬ 
eral  NLRB  counsel,  replied  use 
of  the  word  "board”  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  could  mean  “many 
different  things.’’  Findling 
added,  “The  NLRB  has  the 
power  to  adjust  its  machinery  in 
such  a  way  as  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress.”  A  15,000- 
word  memorandum  filed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Denham.  NLRB  general 
counsel,  on  the  opening  of  hear¬ 
ings  Monday  declared  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  “in  imminent 
danger  of  complete  frustration” 
if  the  injunction  is  not  granted. 

Arguments  of  the  three  pub¬ 
lishers’  associations  and  the 
Chicago  ITU  local  to  intervene 
were  heard  during  the  first  day. 
NLRB  opposed  the  requests  be¬ 
cause  they  “would  unduly  mul- 
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tiply  the  number  of  participants 
in  the  case.” 

The  injunction  would  restrain 
the  union  from  making  closed 
shop  agreements  and  force  locals 
to  abandon  current  strikes. 

■ 

Leaves  Paper  to 
Editor,  Staiiman 

Boston  —  The  stock  of  the 
Chelsea  Evening  Record  has 
been  left  to  its  managing  editor 
and  another  member  of  the  staff, 
under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  M. 
Robie. 

Herbert  D.  Hancock  of  Wake 
field,  managing  editor,  has  been 
will^  66  shares,  and  Philip  H. 
Carroll,  City  News  Company, 
and  also  an  employe,  has  been 
left  33  shares.  The  remaining 
one  share  will  go  to  John  F. 
"Tierney,  president  of  the  Broad 
way  National  Bank  of  Chelsea. 

Each  employe  of  the  paper 
who  has  worked  for  at  least  five 
years  is  bequeathed  $100  and 
$100  for  each  additional  five 
years  of  service. 


Chi.  Printers  Refuse 
T o  Set  Ads 

CHICAGO  —  A  new  aspect  of 

the  newspaper  printers’  strike 
developed  here  this  week  when 
printers  in  four  of  the  largest 
commercial  ad  shops  refused  to 
set  newspaper  ads.  Commercial 
printers  have  been  working 
without  a  contract  since  Dec.  31. 

C.  L.  MacKinnon,  general 
manager,  Franklin  Association, 
said  there  are  more  than  50 
other  shops  here  still  setting 
newspaper  ads.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  reported  it 
was  too  early  to  determine  what 
the  effect  might  be,  but  to  date 
it  has  not  curtailed  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

John  J.  Pilch,  president  of 
Local  16,  reached  at  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  court  hearing,  declined  to 
comment  as  to  whether  he  con¬ 
siders  such  action  a  secondary 
boycott  in  violation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law. 


Indict  Murray  for 
Statement  in ‘CIO  News’ 


WASHINGTON  —  The  full  re 

sources  of  CIO  were  thrown 
this  week  into  defense  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Murray  and  the  union 
charges  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  permits  prosecution  of  pub¬ 
lications  which  support  a  candi 
date  for  federal  political  office. 

The  CIO  and  Murray  were  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  District  of  Columbia 
grand  jury  as  a  result  of  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  July  14,  1947,  issue 
of  CIO  News  of  indorsement  of 
Ed  Garmatz,  candidate  in  a  spe 
cial  election  for  Congressman 
from  Baltimore.  Garmatz  was 
victor.  President  Murray  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  time  that  the  CIO 
was  inviting  a  test  of  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  law.  In  subsequent 
issues  he  urged  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  proceed.  Visits  to 
his  office  by  FBI  agents  were 
widely  publicized  and  the  grand 
jury  action  followed. 

Says  All  Papers  Affected 

Murray  said,  through  a  spokes¬ 
man.  that  the  law  violates  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Consti 
tution  and  its  effects  would  be 
felt  not  only  by  union  publica¬ 
tions  but  also  by  any  newspa¬ 
per  which  carries  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  corporations  favoring 
election,  or  calling  for  defeat,  of 
any  candidate  for  public  office. 
Constitutionality  of  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  law  is  not  involved. 

Murray  was  quoted  here  as 
saying  “the  entire  issue  of  press 
freedom  is  involved  in  this  ac¬ 
tion  and  we  intend  to  fight  to 
the  finish.” 

“I  did  not  authorize  publica¬ 


tion  of  the  statement  in  a  spirit 
of  defiance  or  bitterness.  I  acted 
in  the  hope  that  such  authoriza¬ 
tion  would  enable  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  rule  again 
that  no  act  of  Congress  can 
abridge  our  basic  constitutional 
rights  of  freedom  of  press  and 
freedom  of  expression,”  Murray 
said. 

“What  has  occurred  in  respect 
to  the  CIO  News  can  occur  in 
relation  to  many  newspapers, 
because  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  for¬ 
bids  banks  and  corporations — as 
well  as  unions — from  making  ex¬ 
penditures  in  connection  with 
political  elections.  Obviously  no 
corporation  which  publishes  a 
newspaper  can  take  a  stand  in  a 
political  campaign  without  mak¬ 
ing  an  expenditure. 

"More — much  more — than  the 
right  of  Philip  Murray  to  issue 
political  statements  through  the 
CIO  News  is  involved  in  this 
case. 

“The  vitally  important  free¬ 
dom  of  the  entire  press  is  in¬ 
volved. 

“If  we  in  the  CIO  could  have 
obtained  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  the  constitutionality  of  those 
sections  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
involve^  in  this  case  merely  by 
initiating  a  civil  proceeding,  we 
would  have  done  so. 

“This  could  not  be  done,  I 
have  been  advised,  under  pre¬ 
vailing  legal  precedents.  My 
action  was  thereby  taken  as  a 
means  to  obtain  a  final  decision 
which  we  hope  will  assure  con¬ 
tinued  protection  for  basic 
American  liberties.” 
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Knight  Hits 
'Under-Table' 
Deals  With  ITU 

Detroit  —  "Under  -  the  -  table 
deals”  being  made  with  unions 
by  some  publishers  came  in  for 
severe  criticism  by  Publisher 
John  S.  Knight  in  last  Sunday's 
“Elditor’s  Notebook,”  carried  in 
the  four  Knight  newspapers. 

Knight's  editorial  said; 

“As  the  Chicago  printers’ 
strike  drags  on  interminably, 
our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
men  and  women  on  the  picket 
line  who  are  the  ‘guinea  pigs’ 
for  union  policies  they  may  not 
fully  understand. 

“The  issues,  arising  largely 
out  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor 
Relations  Law,  will  ultimately 
be  determined  by  the  courts. 

Neither  Will  Surrender 

“It  is  unlikely  that  either 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  or  the  Chicago  publish¬ 
ers  will  surrender  before  these 
decisions  are  handed  down. 

"Wouldn’t  it,  then,  be  much 
more  sensible  for  the  printers 
to  accept  the  publishers'  offer 
of  a  year’s  contract  containing 
substantial  wage  increases  and 
let  the  challenged  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Bill 
be  resolved  by  the  Supreme 
Court? 

“At  this  point,  some  one  may 
ask  why  the  Chicago  publishers 
didn't  accept  the  union’s  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  without 
a  contract? 

“The  answer  is  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  have  meant 
conniving  with  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  to 
evade,  avoid  and  violate  the 

law. 

“Under-the-table  deals  being 
made  with  the  union  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  do  them  little  credit. 
Many  of  them  were  the  loudest 
advocates  of  the  Taft-Hartley 

legislation  but  somehow  they 
don’t  think  it  should  apply  to 
their  own  newspapers. 

“This  unprincipled  circumven¬ 
tion  and  evasion  of  the  law  has 
been  practiced  by  some  of  the 
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most  gallant  scotch  and  soda 
warriors  ever  to  assemble  at  an 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
convention. 

“Bold  words  spoken  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  were  soon  forgotten,  how¬ 
ever.  when  these  daring  knights 
of  the  cash  register  ran  into 
trouble  back  home.  Then  they 
took  to  the  tall  timbers  the  mo- 
■  ment  the  first  shot  was  fired. 
“It  reminds  us  of  old  Senator 
Jim  Watson’s  remark  that  now 
and  then  every  man  must  be  big 
enough  to  rise  above  principle. 

“Some  newspaper  publisher 
wearing  lace  pants  must  have 
coined  that  one  for  Jim.” 

Guild  Votes 
'Full  Support' 

To  N.  Y.  ITU 

The  newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  through  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  has  voted  “full  support” 
to  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  in  the  event  of  a  strike 
in  New  York,  according  to  an 
announcement  dated  Feb.  9. 

The  resolution  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  committee  "puts 
publishers  on  notice  that  as  a 
minimum  of  support  the  Guild 
will  do  only  its  normal  duties.” 
Tom  Murphy,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  local,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  The  resolution 
has  not  been  defined  yet,  he  said 
and  inferred  that  circumstances 
would  determine  whether  the 
resolution  would  mean  only 
that  Guild  members  would  not 
handle  struck  copy. 

The  resolution  reads;  “Re¬ 
solved,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
strike,  the  ITU  will  receive  the 
full  support  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  and  it  is 
the  position  of  the  Executive 
Committee  not  to  permit  any 
guildmember  to  scab  on  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ITU.” 

■ 

Michigan  Newsmen 
To  Review  State  Govt. 

East  Lansing.  Mich. — A  Mich¬ 
igan  newsman's  conference  on 
state  government  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  here  by  the  Michigan 
State  College  Feb.  23.  24  and  25. 
Facilities  are  available  for  50. 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  in¬ 
clude  revision  of  the  state  con¬ 
stitution.  news  sources  in  the 
capitol,  taxation,  etc. 

■ 

Guild  Contract 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — The  Knox¬ 
ville  N  ews-Stentinel  and  the 
Knoxville  Newspaper  Guild 
have  signed  a  two-year  contract 
with  wages  re-openable  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  Pay  scales 
are  increased  $2.50  per  bracket 
except  the  top  minimum  for  five 
years’  experience,  which  was 
upped  $7.50  to  $77.50. 

■ 

New  Scholarships 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Seven  $10,- 
000  scholarships  to  military 
schools  of  the  Southwest  have 
been  set  up  by  Houston  Endow¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  the  philanthropic 
corporation  established  by  Jesse 
Jones,  publisher  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  and  Mrs.  Jones. 


Madison  Guild 
Seeks  to  Expel 
19  Members 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Expulsion 
action  by  the  Madison  News¬ 
paper  Guild  against  16  editorial 
employes  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  three  former  em¬ 
ployes  is  “purely  an  internal 
matter”  and  not  in  violation  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cedric  Parker,  president. 

The  Journal  employes,  who 
voted  to  withdraw  from  the 
Guild  and  set  up  their  own 
collective  bargaining  unit  last 
year,  were  notified  by  letter 
Feb.  4  that  the  local  had  start¬ 
ed  action  to  bar  them  from 
membership  in  the  ANG. 

Violations  Charged 
Parker  said  the  charges  in 
elude  withdrawal  of  their  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  Guild  as  their 
collective  bargaining  agent, 
signing  a  “yellow  dog  contract.” 
collusion  with  their  employer  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Guild, 
signing  a  contract  outside  Guild 
jurisdiction  and  refusing  to 
abide  by  a  democratic  decision 
of  the  guild  membership. 

In  a  statement,  Parker  de 
dared; 

“This  Guild  is  complying  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  all  of  our  officers  have 
signed  the  non-Communist  affi¬ 
davits.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  we  are  fully  aware  that 
expulsions  from  the  Guild  for 
violations  of  the  ANG  consti¬ 
tution  could  not  be  made  the 
basis  for  demands  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  discharge  the  persons 
so  expelled. 

“Our  purpose  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  actions  is  not  to  bring 
about  the  discharge  of  those 
persons  now.  but  rather  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Guild  status  of  those 
individuals  for  future  refer¬ 
ence.  so  to  speak.  You  might 
say  we  now  are  laying  a  foun¬ 
dation.  or  groundwork. 

Claim  Expulsion  Right 
“Nothing  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  prohibits  any  labor  organi¬ 
zation  from  deciding  who  shall 
or  shall  not  be  members  of  that 
organization,  so  long  as  such 
decision  does  not  affect  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  any  person.  This 
is  purely  an  internal  matter 
for  the  present. 

“However,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  does  provide  that  expul¬ 
sion  for  non-payment  of  dues 
may  be  made  the  basis  for  a 
demand  upon  an  employer  to 
discharge  an  employe.  While 
the  Madison  Guild  has  not  yet 
raised  that  question  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  State  Journal  group, 
it  Is  a  possibility  for  future 
consideration.” 

Those  Journal  employes  re¬ 
ceiving  notices  were  Henry  J. 
McCormick,  Monte  McCormick, 
Joseph  Coughlin,  Joseph  Dom- 
mershausen,  Rex  Karney,  Louise 
Marston,  June  Dieckmann. 
Henry  Noll,  Russell  Pyre,  John 
Newhouse,  Warren  Jollymore. 
Ray  McHugh,  Bertha  Rupp, 
Fred  Curran,  Harold  McClel¬ 
land  and  Sanford  Goltz.  For¬ 
mer  employes  are  Mel  Hodell. 
Keith  Roberts  and  Bernadine 
Schloff.” 


Council  Releases 
Heritage  Ads 

The  Advertising  Council  has 
released  to  5,200  dailies  and 
weeklies  a  newspaper  proof 
sheet  containing  two  specia' 
holiday  advertisements  on  the 
American  Heritage  Campaini 
The  advertisements,  designed  L 
use  on  Washington's  Birthday 
are  also  practical  for  the  othei 
important  patriotic  holidays- 
Admission  Day,  I  Am  An  Amen 
can  Day,  Memorial  Day,  pijl 
Day  and  Independence  Day  * 

"Our  freedom  is  at  stake!''  u 
the  keynote  of  the  message  to 
prospective  local  sponsors  ol 
this  important  national  program 
to  raise  the  level  of  active  citi¬ 
zenship  in  America.  Ways  that 
citizens  can  help  to  make  democ¬ 
racy  work  are  given  in  both  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  include  appeals 
to;  find  out  election  issues,  vote 
intelligently,  serve  gladly  on 
juries,  join  local  civic  groups 
and  take  an  active  part  in  union 
elections  and  stockholders'  meet¬ 
ings. 

Tribune  Gets 
New  Varitypes 

Chicago — The  new  easier-to- 
read  Varitype  face  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  the  Chicojo 
Tribune  Wednesday  when  two 
pages  were  set  in  this  special 
face  which  eliminates  “white¬ 
ness”  in  that  letter  groupings  or 
words  are  distinctly  separated, 
allowing  the  eye  to  see  them  as 
units. 

As  in  the  usual  typesetting 
process,  spacing  for  justification 
is  done  between  words  rather 
than  between  letters.  The  new 
Varitype  face  is  called  “Tribune 
News  Type.”  It  is  larger  than 
the  former  typeface  used  by  the 
Tribune,  being  7V4  point  rather 
than  7  point.  It  differs  from 
ordinary  Varitype  print  face  in 
that  it  is  cleaner  and  sharper. 

The  Tribune  has  been  experi 
menting  with  the  new  face  lor 
several  weeks.  The  new  ma 
chine  contains  more  than  600 
parts  not  included  in  the  60 
standard  Varitype  machines  now 
in  use.  It  costs  about  $2,700,  as 
compared  with  $700  for  a  stand¬ 
ard  machine.  At  present  the  en¬ 
tire  supply  of  the  new  automatk 
adjusting  machine  has  been  as 
signed  to  the  Tribune. 


E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 

Feh.  14-16 — Northwest  Mt 
chanical  Conference,  Hotel 
St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Feb.  16-17 — S  o  u  t  h  e  r  n 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  ( Western  Division), 
Adolphus  Hotel,  Dallas. 

Feb.  18-21 — Georgia  Press 
Assn.,  20th  Institute,  Athens. 

Feb.  20-21 — Oregon  New^ 
paper  Publishers  Assn,  and 
the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism,  29th 
Press  Conference,  Eugene. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Missippi  Val¬ 
ley  Class  if  led  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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EngravedPapersHereto  Stay, 
vi^alters,  Higgins  Tell  Inland 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Regardless  of  what 
^  nrinters  or  publishers  may  do, 
jie  photo-engraved  newspaper 
is  here  to  stay. 

This  was  the  prediction  of 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi- 
wr  of  Knight  Newspapers,  made 
bdore  more  than  400  members 
I  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  mid-winter  meet- 
M  here  this  week.  Walters  was 
one  of  a  panel  of  speakers  who 
jooke  on  the  “cold  type"  method 
no#  used  by  Chicago  dailies  and 
.jie  Hammond  (Ind. )  Times, 
whose  printers  have  been  on 
stfike  tor  11  weeks. 

Sees  Competition 
Walters  warned  Inland  pub¬ 
lishers  the  photo-engraved  meth¬ 
od  is  particularly  adaptable  to 
the  small  town  field.  "Many  of 
you  will  have  competition  of 
one  kind  or  another  from  photo- 
engraved  papers  within  the  next 
five  years,”  he  said.  “You  will 
need  the  full  cooperation  from 
your  printers  in  improving 
methods  of  production  with 
movable  type  if  you  are  to  sur¬ 
vive,  and  if  they  are  to  hold 
onto  jobs  that  are  among  the 
best  paying  of  any  craft  in  this 
country.” 

At  the  same  session.  Inlanders 
beard  William  J.  Higgins  ex¬ 
plain  the  “Higgins  Process” 
which  embodies  “packaged 
printing  plants"  designed  to  uti¬ 
lize  a  combination  of  photo-en- 
graving,  typewriter  composition 
and  lightweight  magnesium 
press  plates.  (E&P,  July  19, 
page  5. ) 

The  Higgins  packaged  plants 
can  be  purchase  as  a  separate 
unit  or  modified  to  fit  in  with 
existing  equipment,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  He  also  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  new  publishing 
ventures  in  newspaper  monop¬ 
oly  fields  in  which  the  Higgins 


process  would  increase  the 
chances  of  success. 

Good  for  Small  Papers 

“In  cities  of  a  half  million  in¬ 
habitants  as  well  as  in  the  little 
city  of  10,000,  mechanical  costs, 
specifically  typesetting  and  the 
making  of  individual  cuts  for  il¬ 
lustrations,  are  the  most  burden¬ 
some  problem  of  the  publisher," 
said  Higgins.  “The  smaller  the 
city,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  the  publisher's  budget  that 
must  go  to  pay  for  typesetting 
and  making  cuts. 

“It  follows  that  any  carefully 
engineered  plan  to  r^uce  these 
costs  drastically  can  make  a 
fundamental  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  publishers'  business — 
a  change  that  can  turn  a  sluggish 
venture  into  a  good  money 
maker,  or  greatly  increase  the 
profits  of  already  successful 
newspapers.” 

Higgins  added  that  while  his 
process  is  adaptable  to  the  “ul¬ 
tra-metropolitan  publisher,”  he 
is  not  the  one  most  in  need  of 
the  process,  because  manufactu¬ 
ring  costs  of  his  paper  are  rela¬ 
tively  less  important  than  to 
smaller  publishers. 

The  Higgins  magnesium  plate 
system,  plus  the  Higgins  engi¬ 
neered  system  of  planographic 
composition  and  make-up  and 
whole-page  photo  engraving,  is 
the  first  all-purpose  precision 
method  of  doing  away  with 
metal  type,  he  stated,  and  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  use  ex¬ 
isting  letter-press  printing 
presses. 

Such  a  process,  he  said, 
means  typesetting  and  stereo¬ 
typing  are  eliminated;  no  more 
engraving  of  separate  cuts  or 
casting  of  separate  cuts  for  il¬ 
lustrations;  a  reduction  of  two- 
thirds  to  seven-eighths  in  the 


machinery  investment  of  the 
small  and  medium-sized  publica¬ 
tion  printing  plant;  and  lower 
daily  manufacturing  costs. 

“Stuffy”  Walters,  in  his  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  Chicago 
Daily  News’  experience  under 
the  printerless  method,  assert¬ 
ed:  “The  world  now  knows  that 
mass  production  publications  can 
be  produced  without  printers. 
Each  day  this  strike  continues, 
improvements  and  new  tech¬ 
niques  are  discovered.” 

Walters  added,  however,  that 
he  still  prefers  to  put  out  a 
newspaper  with  printers,  but  he 
warned : 

“Printers,  as  well  as  you  men 
who  represent  management  that 
has  great  capital  investment  in 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


CHICAGO — Two  veteran  mid- 

western  publishers — Emanuel 
P.  Adler.  Davenport  ( la. )  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Times,  and  Stuart  H. 
Perry,  Adrian  ( Mich. )  Daily 
Telegram — received  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  Journalism  at  the 
Inland  meeting. 

The  awards,  made  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mlinnesota  School  of 
Journalism,  were  the  first  of 
an  annual  series,  and  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey, 
director  of  the  school.  Minne¬ 
sota  journalism  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  selected  award  winners 
from  among  candidates  nomin¬ 
ated  by  Inland  members. 

Recognize  Careers 

“The  award  is  intended  to 
recognize  distinguished  careers 
rather  than  single  achievements 
of  a  spectacular  nature.”  Dr. 
Casey  said.  “Eligible  journal¬ 
ists  are  those  who,  through 
practice  of  their  profession, 
have  achieved  the  status  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  community,  state,  and  na¬ 
tion,  and  who  have  exercised 
this  leadership  in  a  construc¬ 
tive  way  for  the  common  wel¬ 
fare.” 

Adler,  now  75,  was  president 
of  the  Inland  in  1917-18,  and 
second  vicepresident  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  those  years. 
Born  in  Chicago,  he  became  an 
apprentice  printer  in  Iowa  when 
he  was  13  and  advanced  through 
the  newspaper  ranks.  In  1897 
Adler  join^  the  staff  of  the 
Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  late  A.  W.  Lee. 
He  became  publisher  in  Daven¬ 
port  in  1899,  and  was  named 
president  of  the  Lee  Newspaper 
Syndicate  in  1907. 

A  leader  in  Davenport  civic 
life  for  nearly  50  years,  Adler 
founder  the  city’s  industrial 
commission  to  attract  new  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  municipal  art  gal- 


Three-time  winner  of  typography 
contest  G.  S.  Withers,  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  takes  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  SDX  plaque 
for  Class  C  (10,000  to  25,000  circu¬ 
lation).  Professor  Albert  A.  Sutton 
of  the  Medill  School  of  lournalism 
and  director  of  the  contest,  makes 
the  presentation  (see  page  58). 


lery,  hospital  board  member, 
YMCA  director,  and  in  religious 
and  charitable  activities. 

Saved  Two  Banks 

During  the  depression,  Adler 
led  a  campaign  to  save  two 
Davenport  banks  from  collapse. 
He  was  drafted  to  serve  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  bank,  and  raised 
$1,500,000  in  public  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  restore  the  bank's 
credit. 

Perry,  72,  has  been  a  director 
of  the  Associated  Press  since 
1923,  and  served  as  second  vice- 
president  in  1939-40.  He  was 
born  in  Pontiac.  Mich.,  and 
graduated  in  law  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  He  be¬ 
came  managing  ^itor  of  the 
Pontiac  Press  in  1901,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  St.  Johns  (Mich.) 
News  from  1902-06,  before  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  Adrion  (Mich.) 
Daily  Telegram  in  1907. 

His  record  of  civic  service  in¬ 
cludes  six  major  state  appoint¬ 
ments  in  Michigan.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Michigan  Re¬ 
construction  Commission,  1919; 
member  of  the  Michigan  Com¬ 
munity  Council  Conunission  and 
Michigan  Industrial  Relations 
Commission,  1919-20;  member  of 
the  Michigan  Advisory  Council 
on  State  Finance,  1931-32;  and 
member  of  the  Michigan  Civil 
Service  Commission.  1937-38. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  Judicial  Council  since 
1929. 

A  noted  minerologist.  Perry 
was  awarded  the  Lawrence 
Smith  medal  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1945. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Cranbrook 
Institute  of  Science  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  for  Research 
on  Meteorites.  He  has  served  as 
a  menuber  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  since 
1926. 


Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  (right),  director.  University  of  Minnesota  SchocJ 
of  loumolisra,  presents  first  annual  Minnesota  Award  to  E.  P.  Adles 
(cooler),  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  and  Times  with  H.  F.  Bailey 
wcepting  award  ior  Stuart  H.  Perry.  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram. 
u>c  award  is  made  “for  service  to  journalism  of  a  high  order  over 
a  period  of  years." 
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Fowler  Itemizes  Costs,  Sponsors  Art  and 

_  •  -  Production  Clinic 

Earnings  tor  Mills 


i:.arnings  lor  iviiiis  and  production  clinic — a  course 

in  the  basic  techniques  of  news- 

SHAREHOLDERS  in  the  Ca  113  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  paper  advertising — is  being  held 
nadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus  Canada.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 


Debate  Rages  I 
Re:  Communists 
On  DP  Ships 


try  received  3.9c  on  each  dollar  Canadian  manufacturers  pro-  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


paper  advertising — is  being  held  On  Feb.  1  the  Ncui  York  Ti«« 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  published  a  report  from  BritiA 


government  sources  that  JewiA 


invested  for  1947  during  which  vided  the  United  States  with  The  two  months'  course  is  immigrant  ships  from  behind  Uk 
the  industry's  production  was  104,000  tons  more  newsprint  open  to  advertising  workers  Iron  Curtain  were  carryiai 
approximately  $700,000,000.  than  had  been  estimated  at  starting  careers  in  stores,  studios  many  Communist  agent^  Tfce 

The  fieure  on  shareholders'  meetings  in  Toronto  early  last  and  agencies.  The  clinic  is  be-  report,  bylined  by  Herbert  L 
profits  and  a  breakdown  on  the  October,  the  Association's  presi  ing  conducted  by  Homer  E.  Matthews,  ^ 

pulp  and  paper  industry's  in-  dent  reported.  He  declared;  Sterling,  assistant  professor  of  claimed  as  a  staiemeni  Dy  tht 


come  dollars  was  part  of  an  an 
nual  report  by  R.  M.  Fowler, 


330,000  More  Tons  in  '47 
"While  Canadian  newsprint 


presi^nt  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  consumers  received  slightly 
and  Paper  Association,  to  the  more  than  their  proportionate 
organizaHon  s  annual  lut^heon  share  of  the  increased  tonnage, 
Jan.  30.  Fowler  bas^  his  break-  great  volume  of  the  increase 
down  on  confidential  figures  went  to  the  United  States,  which 
from  12  companies  manufactu-  received  330,000  tons  more  in 
ring  all  types  of  pulp  and  paper  1935.39 
products  and  representing  a  ,  A.  j 

total  income  of  more  than  $400,- 


Sterling,  assistant  professor  of  claimed  as  a  statement  by  tht 
graphic  art  design  at  Carnegie  Times  or  1^  Lon<mn  correspoo. 

Institute  of  Technology.  dent,  set  off  two  hot  debate 

-  Zionist  sources  contradicted 

«  1.  It  if  the  statements  and  warmlj 

,taSCOrt  iviavorr  labeled  them  propaganda  by  tht 

British  government.  That  gov 
f— ^4  K|io06  ernment  affirmed  the  truth  of 

ViTd  JJlAoCrO  charges  through  its  Foreign 

Tens  of  thousands  of  commut-  Office  and  after  five  days 

ers  in  central  Queens,  Long  Is-  achieved  agreement  also  with 


total  income  of  more  than  slnn  .  Total  Canadian  newsprint  land,  can  thank  their  local  news  its  commissioner  for  the  Jewish 
000  000  or  more  than  half  of  Production  for  1947  was  4,447,-  papers — the  Long  Island  Daily  immigration  camps  in  Cyprus, 

the  vpar’c  income  for  the  whole  tons,  he  Stated,  "an  increase  Press  and  the  Long  Island  Star-  who  stated  that  he  had  been 

ine  years  income  lor  me  wnoie  _ ’  , _ oon  non  * _ _  r _ ,  t _ _ _ 1 _ ,  _ _ Renterc  i,. 


industry. 

38  Cents  for  Labor 


of  more  than  300,000  tons  over  Journal — for  getting  them  bet  misquoted  by  Reuters  when  he 
the  previous  peak  year  in  1946.  ter  bus  service  to  and  from  the  appeared  to  discredit  the  Com 


An  average  of  38c  on  every  47%  over  the  prewar  average 
dollar  went  to  labor,  Fowler  re-  for  1935-39. 


and  an  increase  of  more  than  subways. 

47%  over  the  prewar  average  Following  up  a  series  of 


stories  by  Feature  Writer  Fred 


munist  infiltration  report. 

PM,  CBS  Disagree 
On  the  journalistic  level  1 


port^.  Of  this  ainount  19.2c  ‘  By  increased  efficiency  and  erick  J.  Welsh,  the  editors  of  the  debate  boiled  up,  with 

m  direct  labor  m  the  mills  speeds,  without  the  addition  of  Pr^s  and  the  Star-Journal-—  .  .  gunplied  by  PM  and  Don 

and  offices  and  two-thir^  of  the  new  machines,  we  were  able  to  both  owned  and  published  by  S.  Hollenbeck's  "CBS  Views  the 

28Vbc  allotted  to  providing  add  to  United  States  supply  the  I  .  Newhouse— requested  Mayor 

equivalent  of  more  than  the  out-  O  Dwyer  to  go  out  to  Queens  -Now  what  is  the  correspon 

Fowler's  dollar  breakdown  in-  put  of  three  new  newsprint  and  inspect  the  bus  service.  dent's  and  his  newspaper's  obli 
eluded  the  following  other  ex  mills  similar  to  that  now  under  Welsh  and  his  boss.  Editor  jn  a  situation  of  this 


penditures; 

Other  materials  required  in 
manufacture  accounted  for  15.5c; 
power  and  fuel  cost  7.9c.  Taxes 


add  to  united  States  supply  the  ^  i'<ewiiouac — icqucsicu  majrui  p  gg  •  broadcast, 
equivalent  of  more  than  the  out-  O  Dwyer  to  go  out  to  Queens  -Now  what  is  the  correspon 
put  of  three  new  newsprint  dent's  and  his  newspaper's  obli 

mills  similar  to  that  now  under  Welsh  and  his  boss,  ^itor  jn  a  situation  of  this 

construction  in  Alabama.”  Norman  N  Newhouse  of  the  ^j^d?”  Hollenbeck  asked.  "The 

'Wise  Stewardship-  d  m^^Fdirv  ^Feb ‘^6  ^nd  rode  British  Foreign  Office  says  blunt 

The  profits  which  sharehold-  back  to  Queens  with ’the  mayor,  l^„mmunVst^agents°Tere°am^ 
ers  derived  from_  this  high  pro-  stopping  first  at  Kew  Gardens 


power  and  fuel  cost  7.9c.  Taxes  gr,  derived  from  thi<!  hivh  nro  Vo  Communist  agents  were  among 

paid  to  federal,  provincial  and  duct  showed  “wise  stewlrdfhin  Jewish  immigrants  to  Palestine. 

Sidina  and  commelfdable  self-restraim."  TtSng  hi  Iffi^  waiting  for  Perhaps  the  correspondent's  job 

including  stumpage  dues  and  asserted  Fowler,  and  he  ampli-  biLeT  waning  lor  .g  to  send  the  story,  perhaps  the 

other  governmental  payments  ogd  his  assertion-  ^  newspapers  job  to  print  it,  but 

included  in  wood  costs)  received  -in  a  year  when  oroduction  certainly  to  print  it  in  a  man 

I2c  out  of  each  dollar.  Deprecia-  ^^as  at  the  hiehest  level  of  his  hnt  rhevrn?ot  ^  labels  it  clearly  for 

tion  of  plant  and  machinery  tw"  ever^  miU  ouerat^  talked  .m  !nH  what  it  is:  a  propaganda  job, 

r«,u;r^  4,8.  and  bond  Inter.  X  rfUS  “ZJpSl  ‘T“LrexSSS' Ti-n 

."Thia  let.,'  Fowler  concluded  S!knd““e"S.a'?elSiS  wt  pS  r""’'  eJiT.Y  iSwln  L 

his  breakdown,  "3.9c  paid  out  as  up  the  money  to  build  this  in-  Continuing  on  to  the  end  of  "wheffiK 

dividends  to  shareholders  and  dustry  received  3.9c  out  of  the  the  subway  in  Jamaica,  the  win^h  sfatpm^pnt  ^ 
6.7c  held  in  company  funds  as  income  dollar.  As  it  takes  more  mayor  saw  more  than  1,000  com-  a9  zLmffs 

a  so-called  surplus.”  than  a  year  to  turn  over  the  muters  lined  up  on  the  side- 


Explains  'Surplus' 


capital  invested,  it  is  safe  to  walks'  and'  waUing'  for’  o'the'r  ‘^hU^Pxnre’^ecl^XiW 

sav  that  such  a  fiffiirp  ranrp.  Kurrac  fact  and  his  expressed  aouDi 


abo!l/^h!?su^5h2  “eVunrS  teriLSed*"*  Tho’^"  ^'^ything  like 

b“„\rfb‘S  co™n°’5.r/btTc  (i?cuf%.SVwh.u‘r-S-‘S  - - O'"-*'  „ 

to  be  misunderstood  It  is  often  years  of  depression  and  not  a  nice  picture  but  I’m  glad  "The  critics  of  (Matthews) 

regarded  as  the  pronertv  of  restrictions  when  dividends  I  saw  it.  I  want  to  thank  you  article,”  wrote  James,  “alleged 
shareholders  but  excent  in  the  were  low  and  often  nonexistent,  for  bringing  me  out  here.”  Then  that  it  represented  an  effort  to 

event  of  a  liquidation  it  is  no  Producers  in  other  turning  to  Colonel  Sidney  H.  smear’ the  refugees  and  that  the 

such  thing.  It  is  money  that  is  were  demanding  and  Bingham,  city  transportation  publication  of  it  amounted  to 

voluntarily  left  in  the  business  receiving  much  higher  prices  commissioner,  the  mayor  told  spreading  British  propaganda, 

to  keS)  it  runnffig  and  fiS  Canadian  producers  sought,  him;  "To  this  it  can  be  said  that  m 

daily  sound.  It  helos  to  nrovide  anyone  say  that  this  figure  “You  know  the  condition  now  the  present  situation,  with  Bn- 

the  working  capital  from  which  out  of  the  sales  dollar  Sidney.  I  want  you  to  clean  it  tain  holding  momentarily  a  key 

wages  are  paid  and  materials  P®*^  dividends  is  unreason-  up.  How  many  new  buses  do  position  in  Palestine,  any  state- 
are  purchased  before  navment  ic  conceivable  test  or  you  need  here?”  ment  by  the  London  GovCTi- 

reLfj^  -standard?’-  “About  175.”  Bineham  said.  ment  with  respect  to  the  situa 


received  from  customers  for 
goods  that  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold.  .  .  .” 

The  breakdown  was  based  on 


“About  175,”  Bingham  said.  ment  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
“Get  them,”  was  the  mayor’s  tion  is  important  and  therefore 
lured  and  sold  .  .  ”  rejoinder.  “I’ll  see  that  you  get  newsworthy.  That  would  ^ 

TKc,  j  XieaciS  tJttCrwa  urroup  the  money  for  them.”  true  even  if  there  were  no  good 

Ottawa  —  Reginald  Hardy,  Commissioner  Bingham  hur-  foundation  for  the  allegations. 

Rmst^instaneef^  moLhs  Parliamentary  correspondent  of  ried  to  his  office  next  morning  If  there  were  good  foundabM, 

in  a  the  Southam  Newspapers,  last  and  put  through  a  phone  call  to  it  would  seem  that  the  Zioi^ 

port  week  was  elected  president  of  General  Motors  at  Pontiac,  would  not  resent  having  called 

P  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Mich.,  where  the  City  of  New  to  their  attention  a  problem 

Fowler  presented  his  “repre-  Press  Gallery.  He  succeeds  York  had  several  hundred  buses  which  might  have  to  be  dealt 

sentative  picture  of  what  hap-  Lorenzo  Pare,  retiring  presi-  already  on  order.  During  that  with  in  a  free  state  in  Palea 

pened  to  the  dollars  receive  dent,  parliamentary  correspond-  weekend,  20  new  Diesel  45-pas-  tine.” 

by  this  industry  in  1947”  as  an  ent  for  the  L’ Action  Catholique.  senger  buses  rolled  into  New  Both  before  and  after  tot- 

answer  to  "loose  thinking”  that  Other  members  of  the  slate  are  York  City  and  were  assigned  to  thews’  summary  of  the  Britiffl 

conceived  of  the  industry  as  roll-  Chester  Bloom,  Sifton  Newspa-  Queens.  government  report  he  inserted 

ing  in  money,  with  exorbitant  pers,  vicepresident;  Paul  Par-  Mayor  O’Dwyer  and  his  com-  the  warning;  “No  statement 

profits  and  unjustifiable  price  adis,  Le  Soleil,  secretary;  missioner  promised  to  have  1-75  made  here  is  made  on  the  «»• 
levels.  Hearing  him  were  rep-  Thomas  Green,  Victoria  Col-  new  buses  operating  in  Queens  thority  of  this  correspondent  or 
resentatives  of  nearly  all  the  onist,  treasurer.  by  May  1.  at  the  latest.  of  the  New  York  Times.” 
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Not  a  Word  -  Lock  You  Up! 
Barked  at  Soviet  Editors 


Reporters,  However,  Are  Accorded 
Great  Respect  as  Party's  Aids 
By  a  Former  Soviet  Journalist 

(Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  last  of  three  articles  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  press.  The  author’s  identity  is  not  divulged 
because  he  is  employed  in  Europe.  He  was  a  non-Partisan  editor 
in  Russia.) 


THE  Soviet  journalist  never 
tries  to  penetrate  into  a  place 
where  the  gate  is  closed.  Too 
great  zeal  in  this  respect  would 
signify  bad  manners.  He  may 
freely  enter  a  lot  of  rooms  in 
different  institutions,  and  pub¬ 
lish  rather  unpleasant  items 
concerning  these  institutions; — 
he  may  even  bring  a  report  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  "red  tape  business 
routine  in  Regional  Prosecu¬ 
tor’s  office,’’  but  .  .  .  there  are 
doors  through  which  no  journal¬ 
ist,  with  or  without  a  Party 
membership  ticket,  will  even  try 
to  enter  of  his  own  accord. 

What  is  being  done  behind 
these  doors,  he  does  not  venture 
to  describe  although  he  might 
know  quite  a  good  deal  about  it. 
in  a  roundabout  way.  Amongst 
such  institutions  with  closed 
doors  there  are:  the  provincial 
offices  of  the  NKVD,  the  prisons 
and  concentration  camps,  the 
special  sections  of  the  Red 
Army,  the  local  offices  of  the 
War  Department,  all  military 
building  plants  and  factories, 
the  special  section,  depending 
on  the  NKVD,  in  all  enterprises, 
the  committees  of  the  Party  and 
the  offices  of  the  Party  Control 
committees,  and  finally — strange 
though  it  may  seem — most  of 
the  sections  of  the  State  Statisti¬ 
cal  apparatus. 

Thus,  journalists  have  no  ac¬ 
cess  precisely  to  the  places  of 
real  political  activity,  where  the 
ways,  the  ends  and  the  results 
of  this  activity  may  be  observed. 

Audacity  Brings  Probe 

Even  the  editor  in  person,  a 
confident  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  would  not  dare  to  go  to 
the  NKVD  with  the  request:  “I 
take  an  interest  in  the  technique 
of  interrogatories.  Let  me  see 
your  magistrate  at  work.’’  Such 
an  audacious  editor,  most  likely, 
would  be  at  once  brought  to  the 
very  place  he  wanted  to  see,  but 
with  another  purpose:  to  find 
out  how  it  came  about  that  he 
conceived  that  desire,  and  since 
when  and  with  whom  he  had 
spoken  about  it  and  so  on, 
whereupon  he  would  probably 
be  marched  off  to  a  “remote” 
place  and  other  quarters  from 
where  no  return  is  possible. 

The  offices  of  the  Statistical 
Department  dispose  of  pretty  re¬ 
liable  figures  regarding  the  de¬ 
crease  of  the  average  duration 
of  life  among  the  citizens  of 
the  USSR,  or  regarding  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  diseases  resulting 
from  conditions  of  alimentation, 
or  concerning  the  degree  of 
parasitical  inlay”  interwoven 
with  the  population  which  by 


far  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
former  "exploiters,”  etc.,  etc., 
but  all  this  is  not  for  print  but 
only  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  offices. 

This  whole  material  of  figures 
is  kept  like  bars  of  gold,  in  a 
safe.  Perhaps  Americans  will 
now  understand  why  up  to  10 
years  of  prison  are  currently 
adjusted  in  the  USSR  for  "dis¬ 
appearance  or  divulgation  of 
secret  information,”  and  why 
so  scanty  and  insignificant  sta¬ 
tistical  figures  are  published  in 
the  Soviet  press. 

Change  Not  a  Word! 

The  most  instructive  and  con¬ 
vincing  sources  of  information 
are  closed  for  Soviet  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  above  governmental 
agencies  holding  this  material, 
will  from  time  to  time,  when 
deeming  it  appropriate,  pass 
themselves  to  the  newspapers 
certain  items  of  information 
where  not  a  single  word  nor 
figure  may  be  changed. 

It  happened  in  Moscow  that  a 
reporter  named  Atmakin,  hav¬ 
ing  read  a  short  communication 
of  the  Committee  of  the  OGPU 
just  received  by  his  editor  and 
relating  the  shooting  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mrachkovsky,  employe  of 
the  People’s  Commissariat  of 
Finance,  decided  that  this  official 
communication  was  much  too  la¬ 
conic.  He  got  hold  of  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

“Hallo!  the  OGPU  please  Yes, 
Yagoda’s  private  office,  please; 
Atmakin,  journalist,  speaking. 
Thank  you. — Comrade  Yagoda? 
We  just  got  your  communica¬ 
tion.  Couldn’t  you  give  me 
some  additional  information 
about  Mrachovsky  for  our  pa¬ 
per,  please?” — "Not  a  word!” 
Yagoda  barked. 

But  that  fool  Atmakin  would 
not  leave  off.  “Well,  I  guess 
you’re  busy  now.  But  say,  one 
of  your  people  could  surely  give 
me  some  more  information, 
couldn’t  he?”  —  ”I’ll  lock  you 
up!’  the  terror  of  the  OGPU 
shouted. — “Oh,  thank  you,  com¬ 
rade  Yagoda!”  Atmakin  stam¬ 
mered  and  hung  the  receiver  up. 

That  was  a  good  lesson  in  po¬ 
litical  science  and  tact,  in  a  bol¬ 
shevik  spirit. — short  and  conclu¬ 
sive, — only  two  brief  sentences: 
"Not  a  word”  and  "lock  you  up.” 
’This  lesson  was  especially  use¬ 
ful  for  second  rate  journalists 
who,  having  to  do  with  inferior 
governmental  agencies,  imag¬ 
ined  that  all  doors  are  open  to 
them.  Being  wont  freely  to 
write  items  about  communal 
meetings  and  to  poke  their  noses 


into  the  minutes  of  professional 
committees,  they  thought  it  just 
as  simple  to  obtain  information 
from  all  other  authorities. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is  in 
America,  but  in  the  Soviet 
Union  journalists  must  needs 
have  a  very  keen  perception  of 
"distances”  to  be  kept  by  them. 

The  times  have  gone  long  ago 
when  editors  obtained  the 
biggest  part  of  their  material 
from  the  so-called  "rabkor’s” 
and  the  "selkor’s”  ( the  workmen 
correspondents  and  the  village 
correspondents).  Nowadays  the 
rab-  and  the  selkors  contribute 
only  to  factory  and  kolkhoze 
papers,  appearing  once  or  twice 
a  week  in  issues  of  100  to  1,000 
copies,  and  to  the  so-called  wall 
newspapers  (pasted  on  the  walls 
of  buildings,  for  public  perusal). 

As  a  remnant  from  bygone 
times  regional  newspapers  still 
keep  a  column  for  rabkors  and 
selkors  and,  attached  to  it,  a 
section  for  "complaints  and  in¬ 
vestigations  on  printed  items.” 
The  letters  sent  by  rab-  and  sel¬ 
kors  to  this  section  are  either 
simply  filed  (a  polite  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  however,  being  obliga¬ 
tory),  or  they  give  rise  to  a  te¬ 
dious  exchange  of  letters  which 
local  agencies,  beginning  with 
kolkhoze  managers  and  commu¬ 
nal  councils  and  ending  with  the 
public  prosecutor  or  sometimes 
even  the  NKVD. 

In  this  latter  case  the  editor 
does  not  indulge  in  too  much 
correspondence  —  he  knows 
where  he  may  rub  it  in  and 
where  he  should  observe  a  wise 
reticence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  “complaints  and  investi¬ 
gations”  is  a  section  of  wrangle 
and  intrigues  by  means  of  which 
most  of  the  rabkors  or  selkors 
try  to  play  somebody  some  kind 
of  dirty  trick,  hoping  to  derive 
some  sort  of  advantage  for  them¬ 
selves. 

About  80%  of  the  local  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  print  is  the  work 
of  the  staff  of  the  editor’s  office, 
15%  are  contributions  of  the 
local  authorities  and  only  5% 
are  written  by  rabkors  and  sel¬ 
kors. 

A  Soviet  journalist  —  thank 
goodness — has  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  themes  to  write  about, 
even  without  those  he  is  not 
supposed  to  poke  his  nose  into. 
An  article  on  “the  best  and  the 
worst  kolkhoze,”  for  example, 
will  guarantee  bread  and  butter 
to  several  journalists,  for  a 
whole  month. 

The  reporter  himself  may  not 
always  feel  inclined  to  separate 
and  distinguish  a  dozen  of  kol¬ 
khozes,  as  progressive  and  retro¬ 
grade,  according  to  his  own 
judgment — why  should  he  as¬ 
sume  this  heavy  responsibility, 
fraught  with  all  kinds  of  un¬ 
pleasantness?  The  regional  party 
organization  and  the  regional 
union  of  kolkhozes  are  quite 
ready  to  supply  this  journalist 
with  all  useful  indications  where 
to  go  to,  whom  to  praise  and 
whom  to  disparage,  and  they 


will  on  top  give  him  figun, 
taken  out  of  accounts,  for  com- 
parison. 

What  the  journalist  then  hai 
to  do  himself  is  not  very  much 
he  must  visit  the  places  indil 
cated  to  him  and  put  in  writim 
in  a  readable  form,  an  opi^ 
which  mostly  is  that  of  the  com¬ 
petent  authorities,  prepared  in 
advance.  Upon  termination  of 
this  useful  task  he  can  have  a 
good  time  in  the  “good’’  kol¬ 
khoze  and  likewise  in  the  ‘‘bad 
one  too. 

Two  or  three  facts,  half  a 
dozen  of  comparative  figures 
and  an  article  of  200  lines  is 
concocted,  incredibly  routine- 
like,  not  a  spark  of  literary  abil¬ 
ity,  a  product  of  the  unifo® 
standard  type  adopted  in  ah 
offices,  with  insignifcant  varia- 
tions. 

It  is  true,  there  are  journal¬ 
ists,  members  of  the  Party,  who 
— upon  having  received  an  in¬ 
timation  from  the  editor- 
choose  themselves  the  subject  of 
their  article.  But  even  in  these 
cases  no  embarrassing  surprise 
will  occur.  The  editor  will  sup¬ 
press  all  dangerous  ideas,  if  any 
but  the  journalist  himself 
knows  also  quite  well  what  and 
in  which  form  he  must  write  so 
as  not  to  compromise  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  not  to  lose  his  party 
membership  ticket. 

In  regional  towns  it  is  still 
easier  to  procure  material  for 
an  article.  A  lot  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  are  distributed  among  eight 
or  ten  reporters  who  visit  them 
in  the  forenoon,  everyone  who 
Is  attributed  to  him,  and  collect 
the  latest  minutes  of  meetings, 
resolutions,  accounts,  reports 
and  figures,  on  hand  of  which 
material  they  can  write  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  afternoon.  No  need 
to  fear  that  anybody  might 
snatch  one’s  material.  No  other 
reporter  will  be  allowed  to  visit 
another  man’s  ‘’customers." 

■The  reporter  feels  everywhere 
at  home.  Nobody  will  rebuke 
him  or  refuse  a  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  asked  for  by  him,  or  let 
him  wait  for  hours.  Few  people 
are  looking  upon  a  reporter  as 
on  a  quill-driver,  hunting  for  his 
fee.  Most  of  the  officials  con¬ 
sider  him  as  a  representative  of 
the  Party  press,  doing  his  duty 
and  knowing  much  more  than 
they  do. 

Even  the  regional  “big  nuts" 
treat  reporters  politely,  thereby 
giving  an  educational  example  to 
the  members  of  their  own  staff. 
And  when  necessary,  the  editor 
in  person  will  support  the  au¬ 
thority  and  weight  of  his  cd- 
laborators.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
good,  and  it  should  be  said  so 
rather  than  to  indulge  in  idle 
gossip. 

Quite  another  question  is  why 
the  Soviet  journalist  enjoys  such 
moral  weight  and  credit.  It  is 
because  he  is  engaged  in  active 
propaganda  and  thereby  takes  a 
part  in  the  consolidation  of  bol¬ 
shevism.  This  explains  every¬ 
thing.  In  endowing  him  with 
authority  and  better  material 
means  of  existence,  the  Party 
give  the  Soviet  journalist  » 
compensation  for  his  pangs  of 
conscience,  because  there  is  not 
a  single  Soviet  journalist  v*o 
honestly  could  pretend  that  ha 
expresses  in  his  writings  only 
the  objective  truth. 
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cartoonists  size  up  some  of  the  news  minus  lace  and  sentiment 


BI-PARTISAN  UNITY 

Birrt  Thomas,  Associated  Newspapers 


HEAVYWEIGHT  CROWN 

Jess  Carvill,  Central  Press  Association 


Paul  Berdar.ier.  United  Feature  Syndicate 


Bert  Andrews  Wins 
Guild’s  Broun  Award 


BERT  ANDREWS,  head  of  the 
Hew  York  Herald  Tribune's 
Washington  bureau,  is  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1947 
Heywood  Broun 
Vemorial 
Award,  given 
annually  by  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Guild 
(CIO)  for  the 
most  outstand¬ 
ing  journalistic 
achievement  in 
the  s  p  i  r  i  t  of 
Heywood 
Broun.” 

Andrews  re¬ 
ceives  a  Guild 
citation  and  $500 
work  in  Washington  which  ex¬ 
posed  the  State  Department’s 
method  of  dismissing  employes 
for  security  reasons  without  let- 
ung  them  know  the  charges,  arid 
which  resulted  in  a  reform  in 
the  department's  methods. 

The  three  judges — Louis  Ly¬ 
ons,  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity;  Robert  S.  Allen,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  and  author; 
and  William  L.  Shirer,  radio 
commentator  and  author,  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision. 

47  Entries  Considered 
The  1947  competition  drew  47 
entries.  The  award  is  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  Heywood  Broun, 
liberal  columnist  and  founder 
of  the  Guild. 

In  addition  to  the  Andrews 
sward,  the  judges  singled  out 
five  other  entries  for  honorable 
mention  and  on  their  own  hook 
took  action  to  provide  $100  cash 
swards  to  the  six  involved. 

So  impressed  with  the  quality 
of  the  entries,  the  judges  recom¬ 
mended  cash  prizes  and  Guild 
citations  and  offered  their  serv- 
■ittt  to  raise  the  $600.  Shirer 
SM  Allen  each  offered  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  lecture,  and  Lyons 


said:  ‘Til  tell  our  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lows  about  this.  I’m  sure  they 
would  want  to  make  individual 
contributions  to  help  recognize 
and  applaud  the  kind  of  newspa¬ 
per  work  these  fellows  have 
done.” 

Most  Significant  Reporting' 

Speaking  for  the  three  judges, 
Lyons  stated:  “We  regarded  An¬ 
drews’  stories  on  the  loyalty  is¬ 
sue  as  the  most  significant  re¬ 
porting,  not  merely  of  1947  but 
of  several  years.  His  first  story, 
Nov.  2,  brought  to  light  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  most  fundamental 
civil  rights  of  government  em¬ 
ployes  that  shocked  Americans 
and  caused  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  change  its  policy. 

“Within  a  week  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  was  appointed  to 
review  appeals  of  employes  dis- 
chaged  on  security  grounds.  A 
week  later  the  department  ruled 
that  those  already  discharged 
should  be  permitted  to  resign 
without  prejudice.  Andrew’s 
story  was  unshakeable  because 
it  included  the  official  record 
of  the  hearing  given  one  of  the 
discharged  employes. 

“The  record  of  the  hearing 
showed  the  baffied  employe 
without  any  clue  to  the  charge 
against  him  or  any  suggestion  of 
what  evidence  he  might  offer  to 
clear  his  name.  That  this  un- 
American  condition  no  longer 
obtains  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  Bert  Andrews  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.” 

The  five  entries  getting  hon¬ 
orable  mention  were: 

1.  Edward  J.  Donohoe  of  the 
Scranton  fPa.)  Times  for  his 
coverage  of  a  milk  strike.  Said 
Lyons:  “The  character  of  his  re¬ 
porting  of  the  strike  over  an 
eight-day  period  led  to  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  editorial  attitude 
of  his  own  naner,  the  Scranton 
Times,  which  in  turn  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  strategic  factor  In  set¬ 


tling  the  strike.  The  reporter 
apparently  had  an  uphill  job  of 
reporting  in  the  face  of  a  one¬ 
sided  opinion  prevailing  in  the 
community,  and  by  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  his  reports  changed 
that  opinion.  The  mayor  called 
him  in  as  adviser  in  bringing 
about  a  settlement.” 

2.  Ralph  Andrist  and  Ralph 
Backlund  of  WCCO,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  for  a  series  of  six  programs 
called  “Neither  Free  nor  Equal” 
attacking  racial  discrimination 
in  the  Northwest.  Said  Shirer: 
“It  showed  what  radio  can  do 
when  the  station  management 
has  guts  and  a  couple  of  writers 
have  both  integrity  and  imagi¬ 
nation.” 

3.  Herbert  Block  (Herblock), 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  for 
cartoons.  Allen  declared:  “His 
searing  and  superb  cartoons  are 
in  the  very  greatest  tradition  of 
that  art.  There  are  few  Ameri¬ 
can  cartoonists  today  who  are 
Block’s  equal,  and  none  his  su¬ 
perior.” 

4.  Alfred  Friendly,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Lilienthal  hearings.  “His  re¬ 
porting  of  the  fantastic  Senate 
hearings  on  the  appointment  of 
David  Lilienthal  as  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
played  an  important  part  in  ex¬ 
posing  and  defeating  the  sordid 
and  sinister  opposition  to  this 
great  public  servant,”  Allen 
wrote. 

5.  Dillard  Stokes,  Washington 
Post,  for  his  coverage  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Allen 
said:  “His  brilliant  reporting 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions  is  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  Eighty-one  stories  were 
included  in  this  entry.  The  col¬ 
lection  constituted  a  new  and 
unrivaled  feat  in  legal  cover¬ 
age.” 

8  Others  Won  Attention 

Eight  other  entries  were  given 
serious  consideration  before  final 
decisions  were  made  by  the 
three  judges.  They  were: 

Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  who  wrote  an  out¬ 
standing  series  of  articles  on 


conditions  in  Illinois  mental 
hospitals  which  resulted  in  cor¬ 
rective  treatment  by  the  State. 

Sam  Ragan  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  News  and  Observer, 
who  broke  the  story  of  the 
Negro  veteran  who  won  the 
Cadillac  in  a  Kiwanis  club  raf¬ 
fle  but  was  denied  the  prize 
because  of  his  color.  Ragan’s 
story  resulted  in  a  $3,200  check 
to  the  rightful  winner. 

Milt  Phinney  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  whose  reveal¬ 
ing  stories  of  the  box  car  short¬ 
age  on  the  West  Coast  resulted 
in  the  prevention  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  imminent  economic 
chaos. 

Walt  Partymiller  of  the  York 
( Pa. )  Gazette  and  Daily,  car¬ 
toonist. 

Alan  Barth,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  editorials. 

Jacob  Burck  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  cartoonist. 

Tom  Humphrey  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  whose 
series  of  five  articles  spotlight¬ 
ing  deplorable  conditions  in 
State  institutions  brought  im¬ 
mediate  and  effective  results. 

Albert  Deutsch  of  PM,  whose 
entry  was  in  two  parts.  Deutsch 
aired  the  story  of  a  Negro  GI 
sentenced  to  hang  for  murder  in 
the  Philippines  who  won  a  new 
trial  and  a  three-year  sentence 
partly  through  Deutsch’s  efforts. 
The  PM  star  also  carried  on  a 
continuing  fight  for  better  care 
for  New  York’s  mentally  ill. 

'This  is  the  first  year  the  $500 
Broun  Memorial  Award  compe¬ 
tition  has  been  open  to  all  news¬ 
papermen  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  to  Guild  members.  An¬ 
drews  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Guild.  The  honorable  mention 
winners  are  members. 

Andrews  has  been  head  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington  since  1941,  joining  the 
local  staff  in  1937  as  a  rewrite 
man,  coming  from  the  New  York 
American.  He  broke  into  the 
newspaper  business  in  1924  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Sacramento 
( Calif. )  Star.  Before  coming  to 
New  York  he  also  had  worked 
in  San  Diego,  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  Paris. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

NCIB  Survey  Predicts 
Rising  Ad  Expenditure 

priations  and  maintain  the  same 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

ADVERTISING  expenditures 

will  consume  about  the  same 
proportion  of  industry’s  sales 
dollar  in  1948  as  they  did  in 
1947,  according  to  a  survey  by 
the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board. 

Because  sales  are  expected  to 
increase,  the  aggregate  duilur 
expenditure  for  advertising 
"will  be  greater  in  1948  than 
in  1947,  but  will  be  absorbed 
by  increased  advertising  costs 
thus  forcing  companies  to  hold 
to  present  schedules  and.  in 
some  instances,  to  cut  back 
slightly,”  it  was  stated. 

One-fourth  of  the  reporting 
companies  said  they  do  little  or 
no  advertising  at  all,  but  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  remaining  three 
fourths  of  the  companies  on  the 
average  will  approximate  1.8''r 
of  the  sales  dollar.  Average  ex 
penditures  of  primary  producers 
will  be  1.1*^.  Metal  manufac¬ 
turers  expect  to  devote  1.6%  of 
their  sales  dollar  to  advertising 
in  1948,  and  other  manufacturers 
approximately  2.2%.  One  out 
of  ten  primary  producers  do 
little  or  no  advertising,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  one  out  of  four  for 
all  other  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns. 

Breakdown  of  Budget 

The  average  reporting  com¬ 
pany  will  spend  88%  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  media, 
agency  fees,  talent,  art  work, 
and  related  costs,  and  only  12% 
for  the  overhead  and  salary  of 
its  advertising  department. 

‘‘Nearly  all  reporting  firms  are 
concerned  about  rising  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  and  are  taking  steps 
to  offset  them,”  NICB  said. 
‘‘Media  lists  are  being  scanned 
and  weak  or  secondary  media 
are  being  dropped.  Many  com¬ 
panies  are  adopting  the  practice 
of  rerunning  their  best  adver¬ 
tisements  of  recent  years.  In  ad 
dition,  new  copy  and  layouts 
prepared  in  1948  will  be  u.sed 
more  than  once.” 

Another  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  higher  costs  is  to  cut  the 
number  or  frequency  of  inser¬ 
tions.  Less  liberal  use  of  colors 
is  in  prospect,  and  some  compa¬ 
nies  plan  to  substitute  black  and 
white  for  color.  Some  compa¬ 
nies  are  standardizing  the  size 
of  engravings  and  advertising 
space  requirements. 

Ck)mpanies  which  advertise 
heavily  by  direct  mail  are  trim¬ 
ming  their  lists.  In  addition, 
some  are  using  smalltown  print¬ 
ers  for  the  preparation  of  their 
material  in  order  to  avoid  the 
higher  prices  which  must  be 
paid  in  large  cities. 

In  general,  the  prevailing  at¬ 
titude  is  that  either  advertising 
costs  must  be  stabilized  or  com¬ 
panies  will  find  it  necessary  to 
pare  their  programs.  For  the 
time  being,  increased  sales  have 
made  it  possible  for  most  com¬ 
panies  to  increase  their  appro- 
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amount  of  coverage. 

Some  companie.s  feel  that  in 
creased  circulation  of  major  me¬ 
dia  is  offsetting  rising  costs,  but 
an  equal  number  ot  companies 
think  that  some  media  are  no 
onl.v  losing  their  audience  but. 
ocJause  of  the  volume  of  their 
advertising,  are  losing  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

Some  companies  are  expand 
ing  their  appropriations  in  order 
to  meet  rising  costs.  They  also 
declare  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  continue  to  raise  their  biidg 
ets.  Others  who  would  like  to 
expand  their  advertising  pro 
grams  find  that  costs  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Shifts  in  Media 

Only  one  out  of  five  compa 
nies  plans  to  make  any  change 
in  the  distribution  of  its  adver 
tising  appropriations  among  the 
various  media.  There  is  no 
marked  trend  toward  or  away 
from  any  particular  medium,  al 
though  some  adjustments  are 
being  made  in  order  to  achieve 
a  better  result  for  the  purpose 
at  hand.  In  several  instances 
companies  are  shifting  because 
of  costs. 

Because  of  rising  costs,  many 
concerns  are  becoming  more  in 
terested  in  trying  to  measure 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  their 
various  advertising  efforts.  One 
of  the  most  popular  means  is 
through  the  services  of  profes 
sional  research  organizations. 
Some  companies  rely  upon  their 
own  research  departments  or  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  make  spe¬ 
cial  surveys  to  determine  the 
reactions  of  potential  buyers  to 
their  advertising. 

The  sales  force,  being  in  con 
stant  contact  with  dealers  and 
customers,  is  considered  by  some 
companies  an  excellent  source  of 
information  on  the  value  of  the 
advertising  job  being  done. 
These  companies  make  an  effort 
to  obtain  salesmen's  opinions  as 
to  the  type  of  advertising  copy 
and  the  media  which  would  be 
most  suitable  for  the  company  to 
use.  A  few  companies,  on  the 
other  hand,  depend  upon  spon¬ 
taneous  inquiries  as  a  method 
of  gauging  the  effectiveness  of 
their  advertising  job. 

There  is  considerable  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  some  companies  as  to 
the  actual  effectiveness  of  ad 
vertising.  Some  feel  that  it  is 
impossible,  with  so  many  forces 
at  work,  to  determine  how  much 
advertising  actually  contributes 
to  the  sale  of  goods.  The  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  salesman,  the  quality 
and  price  of  the  product,  the 
relative  position  of  competition, 
and  the  job  being  done  by  deal¬ 
ers  are  just  a  few  of  the  other 
forces  at  work. 

The  survey  was  the  latest  of 
a  monthly  series  conducted  by 
NICB’s  Division  of  Business 
Practices. 


ARF  to  Explore 
Magazine  Study 

The  Advertising  research 
Foundation  has  appointed  a 
seven-man  committee  to  explore 
the  possibilities  oi  a  magazine 
lesearch  program.  Chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Otis  A.  Ken¬ 
yon.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Foundations 
board  ol  directors.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  is  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  con 
ducts  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading. 

Bankers  to  Use  Ads 
In  Fight  on  Inflation 

San  Francisco — Advertising  is 
included  in  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  program  for  com 
batting  inflation.  San  Francisco 
bankers  were  told  at  a  closed 
meeting  here. 

Bank  leaders  presented  an 
idea  kit  which  proposed  an  anti 
inflation  program  by  each  in 
dividual  bank.  Three  announce 
ment  advertisements  of  the  cam 
paign  phases  were  suggested  for 
publication. 

The  complete  program  calls 
for  a  five-point  plan.  Inflation 
fights  were  directed  at  buying 
only  for  needs,  borrowing  only 
for  es.sentials.  careful  spending, 
regular  saving  and  purcha.se  of 
U.  S.  Savings  Bond.s 

The  eight-point  program  sug¬ 
gested  for  individual  bank  ac 
tion  urged  enlistment  of  other 
local  lending  agencies,  a  staff 
meeting  to  explain  the  program, 
an  explanation  for  bank  direc¬ 
tors  and  stockholders,  news  re 
lease  for  the  local  newspapers, 
publication  of  one  or  more  of 
the  announcement  advertise¬ 
ments,  publication  of  an  anti¬ 
inflation  series  suggesting  the 
five-point  plan,  public  promotion 
and  distribution  of  a  special 
folder  to  all  bank  customers, 

Y's  Move 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Ethel  Fay, 
formerly  an  account  executive 
in  a  New  York  agency,  has  been 
named  public  relations  director 
for  Portland's  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association. 


DETROIT  —  Newspapers  have 

been  chosen  as  the  main¬ 
spring  of  ‘‘the  most  intensive 
packaged-goods  sales  campaign” 
in  its  history,  Solventol  Chem¬ 
ical  Products,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

A  ten-point  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  launched 
through  Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  Detroit 
agency,  to  introduce  Solventol, 
all-purpose  household  cleaner, 
to  millions  of  additional  homes. 

The  campaign  theme  is  based 
on  general  house-cleaning,  and 
the  drive  will  gain  peak  mo¬ 
mentum  when  the  spring  house¬ 
cleaning  season  rolls  around. 
Some  300  sectional  newspapers 
will  participate  in  the  cam- 


New  Analysis 
Charts  Trend 
Of  '48  Travel 

More  Americans  are  planning 
to  go  abroad  this  year  than  in 
1947,  according  to  a  new  analy 
sis  of  foreign  travel  prospects 
'American  Foreign  Travel 
Trends,”  just  published  by  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  Times  study  is  based  on 
a  survey  made  at  the  Interna, 
tional  Travel  Exposition  in  Ne» 
York  last  year,  followed  by  a 
later  mail  survey  last  October 

Prompted  by  the  awakened  in 
terest  of  foreign  tourist  indua 
tries  in  attractng  greater  num 
bers  of  Americans  to  their  re 
spective  countries.  The  Timesj 
survey  sought  to  find  the  an 
swers  to  two  basic  questions: 

1.  Why  do  Americans  want  to 
go  abroad? 

2.  What  do  these  Americans 
expect  from  their  foreign 
hosts? 

Pleasure  First 

Before  the  war  most  Ameri 
cans  traveled  abroad  for  pleas^ 
ure.  and  the  new  Times  report 
reveals  that  this  trend  has  not 
changed — 61.6%  of  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  questionnaire 
plan  to  go  abroad  this  year  for 
pleasure.  This  includes  those 
going  to  Alaska,  Canada,  Ha 
waii,  and  Mexico,  as  well  as 
those  making  inter  continental 
journeys. 

It  also  is  significant,  the 
Times  points  out,  that  more  peo 
pie  will  go  abroad  for  education 
al  reasons — 15,2% — than  for 
business  reasons — 8.Kf. 

Other  reasons  listed  for  travel 
are:  to  visit  family,  Sl'i: 

health,  5.8%;  religion,  1.3^t. 

The  analysis  shows  that  when 
staying  at  a  hotel  abroad,  Amer 
leans  favor  the  European  plan- 
cost  of  room  does  not  include 
meals,  or  is  optional — instead  of 
the  American  Plan.  Further 
more,  they  want  efficient  and 
courteous  service,  and  they  ex 
pect  good  food. 

Entertainment  plays  only  a 
minor  role,  the  report  adds. 

Copies  of  the  travel  study  are 
available  on  written  request  to 
the  Foreign  Business  Promotion 
Department,  the  New  York 
Times. 


paign,  according  to  Edmund  J 
Phillips,  Ross  Roy  account  ex 
ecutive  for  Solventol. 

Three  advertising  schedules 
have  been  develop^  according 
to  community  sizes.  Ads  range 
from  100  to  748  lines.  Each 
is  based  on  the  introductory 
offer  of  a  25-cent  12-ounce  pack 
age  of  Solventol  for  10  cents. 
Ads  contain  coupons  good  for 
15  cents  on  a  60-cent  package. 

A  key  point  of  the  newspaper 
campaign  is  a  cooperative  ad 
program  in  which  the  manu 
facturer  will  pay  half  the  c(^ 
of  specified  advertising  material 
offered  to  dealers. 

The  program  also  calls  for 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


C^ampai^d  and  ^^ccounh 


Th  e  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  one  salesman  who  is  always 
welcome  . . .  and  his  record  of  sales  is  amazing!  Seven 
mornings  a  week  he  contacts  the  homes  of  thousands  of 
families  in  the  famous  2>in-l  market  (Greater  Cleveland 
plus  26  adjoining  counties,  with  l4l*  thriving  cities  and 
towns).  Naturally,  advertisers  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
high-powered  selling  medium  . . .  the  only  metropolitan 
newspaper  covering  two  buying  markets  of  nearly  equal 
sales  volume  with  one  low-cost  coverage.  Why  not  give 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  a  chance  to  work  for  you? 

’Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 


THE  P.  D.  STANDS  FOR 

Planned  Distribution 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in  this 
market  that  will  buy  most  of  your 
goods?  Do  you  know  the  shortest 
cut  to  your  biggest  volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  can  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  others  pertaining  to 
your  business.  Call  or  write  for 
an  appointment  to  receive  this 
individualized  service. 
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PLAIN  DEALER 


John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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N.  H.  Daily 
Listings  on 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H  — .  .Ra¬ 
dio  has  reached  its  maturity 
and  has  become  a  full  fledged, 
self-sustaining  industry  which 
we  deem  well  able  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  promoting 
its  offerings  before  the  public- 
just  as  other  established  busi¬ 
nesses  do.” 

Thus  wrote  J.  D.  Hartford, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Portsmouth  Herald,  in  approach¬ 
ing  New  England  radio  stations 
with  the  proposition  that  pro¬ 
gram  listings  should  properly  be 
regarded  as  paid  advertising. 
Beginning  Feb.  28,  they  will  be 
treated  as  such  by  the  Herald. 

“It's  a  simple  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  Hartford  said  in  explain¬ 
ing  his  stand.  "There  is  no  more 
reason  why  a  newspaper  should 
carry  free  radio  listings  than  to 
advertise  theater  programs 
without  charge. 

“I  am  not  anti-radio,”  he 
added,  "but  I  certainly  am  pro¬ 
newspaper.” 

In  a  form  letter,  Hartford  con¬ 
tacted  all  radio  stations  whose 
programs  are  now  listed  in  the 
Herald,  those  which  have  re¬ 
quested  listings  and  projected 
stations  which  are  expected  to 
seek  them. 

Phenomenal  Increases 
The  letter  pointed  to  the  "phe¬ 
nomenal  increases”  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  or  in  the  planning  stages  as 
"another  problem  with  regard 
to  the  publishing  of  radio  pro¬ 
gram  listings  which  are  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  stations 
involved.” 

“How  much  space  should  be 
allocated  to  each  station?,”  the 
publisher  asked.  “How  are  the 
programs  to  be  listed,  by  pro¬ 
gram  name,  by  sponsor’s  name, 
or  by  product  advertised?  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  a  newspaper  has  to  answer 
in  an  attempt  to  out  guess  the 
diversifled  tastes  of  the  listeners 
who  are  also  the  newspaper's 
readers.” 

The  letter  went  on  to  say 
that  “there  was  a  day  when  it 
was  feasible  and  practical  for 
a  newspaper  to  publish  free  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  few  stations  in 
existence. 

“But  the  number  of  stations 
requesting  listings  and  those 
who  will  be  requesting  them  in 
the  near  future  makes  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  free  listings  impos¬ 
sible.  For  a  newspaper  to  run 
certain  programs  and  refuse 
others  would  be  both  discrimina¬ 
tory  and  arbitrary.” 

Hartford  said  he  found  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  to  be  “one 
of  purely  good  advertising 
sense”  and  told  the  broadcasters: 

“If  a  station  desires  to  ac¬ 
quaint  its  listeners  with  the 
programs  it  has  to  offer  and  the 
products  it  is  selling,  it  should 
reach  those  people  by  the  most 
effective  methods  which  we  in 
the  newspaper,  radio,  and  allied 
businesses  know  of — advertis¬ 
ing.” 


Puts  Radio 
Ad  Basis 


Effective  Feb.  28,  the  Herald 
will  discontinue  its  present  Ra¬ 
dio  Time  Table,  now  published 
weekly  in  supplement  form  and 
inaugurate  a  daily  “Radio  Pro¬ 
gram  Service.”  The  new  list¬ 
ings  will  be  available  to  all  sta¬ 
tions  at  regular  amusement  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  plus  a  25'x 
up-charge  for  position. 

■ 

Boys  Outsmart  Scribe 

Cincinnati.  —  Four  teen-age 
youths  outsmarted  the  Post  on 
the  final  day  of  a  contest  tied 
up  with  Keith’s  Theater  here. 
For  five  days,  Curtis  Lovely,  a 
Post  reporter,  masquerading  as 
"T-Man  "  in  a  publicity  stunt  for 
the  picture  of  that  name,  evad¬ 
ed  prospective  taggers  in  quest 
of  the  $50  award,  simply  by  rid¬ 
ing  around  town  in  a  taxi.  At 
the  windup,  the  four  boys  wait¬ 
ed  outside  the  Post  building 
until  they  saw  Lovely  come  out 
and  after  letting  him  stroll  into 
the  post  office  corridor,  they 
nabbed  him  and  garner^  the 
dough. 


Readers'  Protests 
Force  'Log'  Listing 

Buffalo  —  Since  the  earliest 
days  of  radio,  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  has  made  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  publish  in  its  Saturday 
magazine  detailed  program  list¬ 
ings  of  Buffalo  stations  for  the 
forthcoming  week.  These  pro¬ 
grams  were  published  again  on 
the  radio  page  each  day,  with 
up-todate  revisions. 

The  Saturday  listing  of  pro¬ 
grams  took  a  half-page  of  space, 
and  News  executives  felt  it  was 
a  duplication  of  daily  service 
and  better  use  could  be  made 
of  that  half  page.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  drop  the  Saturday  list¬ 
ing. 

Saturday,  Jan.  24,  the  News 
magazine  section  did  not  con¬ 
tain  the  radio  programs  for  the 
coming  week.  Saturday  night 
the  lone  switchboard  operator 
in  the  News  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  was  swamped  with  com¬ 
plaints  from  readers.  Sunday 
it  was  the  same.  Monday  both 
News  switchboards  were  del¬ 
uged  with  calls  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  route  the  calls  to  spe¬ 
cial  phones.  Letters  of  protest 
poured  in.  Saturday,  Jan.  31,  the 
protests  began  all  over  again. 

Saturday,  Feb.  7,  the  weekly 
listings  of  radio  programs  were 
restored. 


Ohio-i 


Select  the  Keister  Ads 

FIRST  IN  CHURCH  ADVERTISING 
KEISTER  ADS  Will  Give  You  All  of  These  Advantages: 

1.  A  selection  of  over  180  ads  made  up  in  mat  form  complete 
from  which  to  choose.  (New  ads  are  made  each  month 
for  a  continuous  supply.) 

2.  Standardized  rates,  and  protection  from  "collect  and  run” 
salesmen,  since  we  sell  our  service  to  newspapers  and 
church  organizations  only. 

3.  Exclusive  cooperation  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
world’s  largest  distributor  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Our  ads  vary  in  size,  so  that  they  may  be  run  in  spaces 
from  3-column  by  9  inches  up  to  whole  pages. 

5.  Proof  positive  of  results  as  a  church  campaign  and  as  a 
newspaper  feature  of  permanent  value.  (Many  papers  have 
been  using  the  Keister  ads  since  1944  and  1945  con¬ 
tinuously.) 

6.  Each  new  ad  contains  a  list  of  suggested  Bible  readings, 
carefully  prepared  and  scheduled  by  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

7.  Written  endorsement  from  hundreds  of  newspapers  and 
churchmen  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Keister  series  has  been  produced  by  a  group  of  editors 
and  churchmen  who  have  studied  the  field  of  church  adver¬ 
tising  for  years. 

The  very  best  photography  and  art  have  been  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  these  ads.  Brief  and  compelling  script  is  carefully 
edited  to  appeal  to  people  in  all  strata  of  society. 

For  free  proofs  and  full  information  write 

KEISTER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

fE.  E.  Keister} 

Dept.  3-C 

First  in  Church  and  Bible  Promotion 
Strasburg,  Va. 

In  Cooperation  with  the  American  Bible  Society 
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Akron,  one  of  Ohio’s  most 
compact  yet  biggest  volume 
markets,  is  worth  develop¬ 
ing  constantly  because  it 
annually  produces  more 
than  $350,000,000.00  in  reUil 
sales,  every  dollar  of  this 
amount  being  spent  in  local 
retail  establishments. 

Since  this  tremendous  sales 
volume  is  transacted  by 
Akron  retail  merchants  and 
since  these  same  merchants 
advertise  ONLY  in  one 
newspaper.  The  Beacon 
Journal,  it  takes  no  Solomon 
to  decide  who  influences 
buying  in  this  great  market. 

You,  too,  must  do  a  local 
job  of  selling  to  secure  your 
share  of  Akron’s  retail 
sales.  The  ONE  and  only 
way  of  selling  Akron  com¬ 
pletely  and  profitably  is 
through  concentration  in 
the  only  newspaper  that  in¬ 
fluences  Akron’s  buyers. 

100%  COVERAGE  OF 
ONE  MARKET  WITH 
ONE  NEWSPAPER 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURI^AL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 

Represented  by: 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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Powers  Reports 
On  Advertising 
In  Argentina 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  publisher's 
representative,  spent  some  time 
recently  in  Argentina,  studying 
the  economic  and  political  situ¬ 
ation.  In  his  report  to  the  Ex¬ 
port  Advertising  Association  in 
New  York  he  said  of  the  press: 

"More  advertising  is  olfered 
to  the  leading  newspapers  than 
they  can  print.  The  magazines 
also  are  receiving  liberal  sup¬ 
port.  Radio  has  lost  some  of  its 
popularity  as  an  advertising 
medium  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  completely  under  government 
control.  Programs  are  subject 
to  considerable  scrutiny  and  may 
at  any  time  be  thrown  off  the 
air  or  interrupted. 

"The  quality  of  advertising, 
incidentally,  appears  to  have 
deteriorate  somewhat.  Agencies 
probably  find  that  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  services  and  the 
difficulties  in  obtaining  space, 
etc.,  they  cannot  maintain  the 
very  high  standards  towards 
which  they  had  been  progress¬ 
ing  for  many  years. 

"Liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
repeatedly  violated  and  threat¬ 
ened.  Several  cases  of  complete 
suppression  have  occurred,  one 
within  the  last  week.  Police 
have  been  used  time  and  again. 
Municipal  authorities  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  printing  plants 
must  be  closed  for  lack  of  toil¬ 
ets,  but  could  not  be  re-opened 
even  with  toilets  and  first  aid 
rooms. 

“Socialist  Vanguardia  has  been 
hounded  into  the  underground. 
Communist  Hoy  is  allowed  to 
flourish. 

"Conservative  La  Razon  is 
now  exceedingly  discreet  after 
a  round  of  harassment.  Critica 
has  surrendered,  in  person. 

"It  is  said  that  government 
supporters  now  own  about  40 
newspapers.  Some  they  have 
bought.  Seme  started.  The  edi¬ 
torial  voice  is  added  to  that  of 
radio,  which  they  now  com¬ 
pletely  control. 

"It  is  commonly  said  that  gov¬ 


ernment  supporters  now  controi 
a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the 
company  that  publishes  the 
newspaper  El  Mundo  and  the 
magazines  El  Hogar,  Mundo  Ar- 
geniino  and  Selecta,  and  that  it 
owns  Radio  Mundo.  One  story 
is  that  the  controlling  shares 
were  acquired  when  the  rail¬ 
ways  were  taken  over,  since  the 
British  railways  had  owned  a 
large  part  of  the  common  stock 
Empresa  Haynes,  the  publishing 
company.  Whether  or  not  a 
change  in  ownership  has  taken 
place,  change  in  management 
has  not  taken  place,  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  stated  that  they 
are  assuted  that  they  will  hold 
jobs  for  the  next  two  years. 

"Only  a  few  newspapers  ever 
raise  their  voices  in  opposition 
to  government  measures.  These 
include  such  newspapers  as  La 
Gaceta  of  Tucuman,  El  Intran- 
sigente  of  Salta,  La  Nacion  and 
La  Prenza  of  Buenos  Aires. 

"Such  newspapers  speak  the 
truth  as  they  see  it.  La  Prenza 
is  the  most  outspoken  and  it  says 
exactly  what  it  thinks  on  im¬ 
portant  issues,  but,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  tradition.  La  Pren- 
sa  always  bases  its  comment  on 
principles.  It  does  not  deal  in 
scandal  or  personalities.  Other 
newspapers  on  occasion  criticize 
government  measures,  particu 
larly  the  monopoly  control  of 
the  grain  trade  by  I. A. P  I.,  but 
no  newspaper  conducts  an  ac¬ 
tive  campaign  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment." 

■ 

Press  Order  Cancelled 
Because  of  Cost  Rise 

Petalmua,  Calif. — Price  and 
operating  cost  increases  have 
caused  cancellation  of  the  Pet¬ 
aluma  Argus-Courier’s  order  for 
a  new  press.  John  A.  Olmstead, 
Sr.,  publisher,  announced  in  a 
recent  editorial. 

An  escalator  clause  in  the 
contract  for  the  press  enabled 
a  raise  in  price  from  $37,000  to 
$50,000,  Olmsted  said.  When  it 
was  figured  that  additional  man¬ 
power  would  be  required  to  op¬ 
erate  the  press,  the  publisher 
decided  to  defer  the  purchase. 

The  Argus  Courier  recently 
moved  into  a  new  p  ant. 


Eliott 


WHEN  the  city  editor  assigned 
the  reporter  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Ogden  ( Utah ) 
Standard  -  Examiner,  it's  no 
wonder  their  eyes  opened  wide. 
Said  the  city  ^itor: 

"Pick  up  the  story  and  a 
girl  ...” 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  ad  in  Urbana 
(Ill.)  Daily  Illini:  "GIRL 
student  desires  to  share  apart¬ 
ment  with  reliable  person. 
Share  expenses,  cooperate  in 
every  way.” 

■ 

APPARENTLY  the  printers  at 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
were  feeling  the  tension  the  day 
of  the  union  meeting  called  to 
vote  on  whether  the  publishers' 
offer  would  be  accepted  or  a 
strike  would  be  called.  The 
final  edition  that  day,  under  the 
"On  the  Public  Record”  head¬ 
ing.  carried  a  whole  string  of 
funeral  notices  under  the  classi¬ 
fication:  "BUSINESS  DIREC 
TORY.” 

■ 

CONSTERNATION  beset  the 
Detroit  AP  Bureau  when  both 
phones  went  out  of  commission 
simultaneously  during  a  busy 
night  last  week.  The  AP  re¬ 
quested  quick  service  from  the 
telephone  company  because 
important  outstate  calls  were 
expected,  so  an  emergency  re¬ 
pair  crew  was  rushed  to  the 
newsroom.  The  repairmen 
checked  and  rechecked  before 
one  astute  mechanic  finally  lo 
cated  the  trouble — receivers  of 
the  phones  had  been  switched. 

■ 

RIGHT  above  an  ad  for  electric 
blankets,  the  Edinburg  Val 
ley  ( Tex.  i  Review  ran  a  story 
headed:  "TOASTY  TOES 

BRING  BLAZE  IN  BED¬ 
ROOM.”  It  was  about  a  fire 
blamed  on  an  electric  blanket. 

■ 

Sunday  Price  Up 

Minneapolis  —  The  price  of 
the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
will  be  raised  Feb.  15,  from 
10  cents  to  15  cents  per  copy. 


Feature-wise  editors  everywhere  are  hiring  this  lively  little  lady  to  brighten  their 
pages.  She  guarantees  a  laugh  a  day  for  all  your  readers.  Wire  Tor  proofs  and  rates. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

>.  t.rorf,  Linir,  250  P.AKK  ASE-ME,  \.  17.  .V.  Y.  Fhont  Eldorado  5-3781  2 


IN 


FINANCIAL 

ADVERTISING 

Among 

FIRST  50  EVENING 
NEWSPAPERS 
Of  U.  S.  A. 

For  Year  1947  (Media  Records 
First  50  Report) 

Again  in  1917  the 
commercial  ami  savings 
hanks,  loan  companies, 
insurance  firms,  and 
other  financial  advertis¬ 
ers  recorded  their  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star  hy  huying 
more  of  its  space  than  of 
any  other  evening  news¬ 
paper  among  the  "First 
.'iO"  reported  hy  Media 
Reeonls. 

These  Financial  ad¬ 
vertisers  know  the  pro¬ 
ductive  value  of  Review- 
Star  eireulation  concen¬ 
trated  in  Hempstead 
Town  which  accounts 
for  72 'f  of  Nassau 
county's  Buying  Income 
and  80' r  of  its  Retail 
Sales, 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 

Hempstead  Town, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Six  days  a  week,  5c  a  copy  a 
Executive  Offices; 

Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Lorenzen  and  Thompson,  Inc. 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  St.  Louis  a 
San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  a 
Detroit  •  Cincinnati  •  Kansas  City 
•  Atlanta  • 
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ED 


It  Takes 
only  M 

to  §et 

Results 


In  Central  Indiana’s  33  populous,  pros¬ 
perous  eounties,  two  forms  of  eoneentration 
are  readily  apparent.  One  is  the  eoneentration 
of  dollars — representing  almost  half  the  state’s 
net  spemlahle  ineome.  The  other  is  concentra¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  readership  ...  in  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  News.  Six  evenings  a  week,  a  thor¬ 
ough  perusal  of  "The  Great  Iloosier  Daily”  is 
standard  procedure  in  Iloosier  homes.  Vi  ith 
this  great  evening  follow  ing — when  advertising 
readership  and  remembranee  values  are  high¬ 
est — it’s  small  wonder  The  News  is  .  .  . 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST-in  Indiana  ’s  FIRST  Market 
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Additional  Newsprint 
Asked  for  Germany 


LOUISVILLE,  Ky.  —  Thirteen 

newspaper  publishers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  recently  completed 
a  two-month  inspection  tour  ot 
Germany  and  Austria  have  rec¬ 
ommended  that  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay,  U.  S.  military  governor  in 
Germany,  be  allowed  to  increase 
the  monthly  purchase  of  news¬ 
print  in  his  zone  to  combat  the 
flow  of  Communist  periodicals 
from  the  Soviet  zone. 

Barry  Bingham  of  the  Louis 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Louis 
ville  Times,  and  Ralph  McGill 
of  the  Atlanta  tGa.)  Constitu¬ 
tion,  spokesmen  for  the  group, 
declared  the  U.  S.  has  failed  to 
let  the  German  people  know 
what  is  happening  in  the  strug 
gle  between  East  and  West  for 
the  control  of  Germany. 

U.  S.  Press  Approval  Asked 

By  allowing  the  AMG  to  pur 
chase  an  additional  45U  tons  of 
newsprint  a  month  on  the  spot 
market  in  Sweden,  the  Neue 
Zeitung,  American  propaganda 
outlet,  could  increase  its  circu¬ 
lation  to  2.500,000.  As  this  is 
the  most  popular  paper  in  all 
zones  in  Germany  it  reaches  far 
more  Germans  than  is  indicated 
by  its  circulation,  according  to 
Bingham  and  McGill.  At  pres¬ 
ent  Neue  Zeitung's  circulation  is 
1.500,000  and  it  is  a  four-page 
semi-weekly. 

The  spokesmen  reported  that 
General  Clay  feels  that  he 
should  have  the  understanding 
of  American  publishers  before 
enlarging  his  purchases  of  Swed¬ 
ish  newsprint  in  view  of  the 
critical  world  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion.  The  group  s'  report 
stressed  that  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  seeking  newsprint  in 
the  U.  S.  to  provide  the  tonnage 
needed  in  Germany. 

Signers  Listed 

In  addition  to  McGill  and 
Bingham  the  other  publishers 
and  executives  signing  the  state¬ 
ment  are: 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  the  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Herbert  Brucker, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Col. 
L.  A.  Codd,  Army  Ordinance 
Association;  Wilbur  Elston,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (  Minn. )  Tribune;  Roger 
Ferger,  Cincinnati  ( O. »  En¬ 
quirer;  Charles  Gratke,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Charles 
A.  Guy,  Lubbock  ( Tex. )  Ava¬ 
lanche  &  Journal;  Ernest  Kirsch- 
ten.  St.  Louis  I  Mo. )  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  ( by  authority  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer);  Philip  Parrish.  Port¬ 
land  ( Ore. )  Oregonian;  White- 
law  Reid,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  and  Martin  Sommers, 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Their  statement  follows: 

“America  is  engaged  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  of  words  against  communism 
today.  If  we  win  this  battle  of 
words,  we  can  probably  avoid 
a  battle  of  bombs.  In  Germany, 
one  of  the  chief  battlegrounds, 
we  are  losing  the  fight. 

“Our  failure  in  (Germany  is 
largely  due  to  a  shortage  of 
weapons,  and  the  greatest  short¬ 
age  is  newsprint  paper.  A  mere 


450  tons  of  newsprint  a  month 
would  turn  the  tide  in  our  favor, 
in  the  opinion  of  General  Lucius 
D.  Clay,  Commander  of  U.  S. 
forces  in  Europe.  That  tonnage 
represents  only  about  0.1 'c  of 
our  domestic  American  consump¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  running  at 
the  rate  of  400,000  tons  a  month. 

"Here  is  how  the  lines  are 
drawn  in  Germany.  All  Ger¬ 
man  newspapers  and  publica¬ 
tions  must  be  licensed  by  an 
occupying  power,  America  in 
the  American  zone,  Russia  in  the 
Soviet  zone.  The  Soviets  give 
four  times  as  much  paper  to 
their  licensees  as  we  allow  to 
ours,  so  that  circulation  of  the 
American  -  licensed  publications 
is  artificially  held  down  and  that 
of  the  Soviet  licensed  publica 
tions  artificially  stimulated. 

Most  Popular  Paper 

"Most  important  of  all,  how 
ever,  are  the  overt  newspapers, 
the  ones  frankly  published  by  an 
occupying  power  in  German  for 
the  German  people.  Our  overt 
newspaper  is  called  Neue  Zei 
tung.  American  military  gov 
ernment  publishes  it,  and  it  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  popular  paper 
in  (jrermany.  It  recently  had  a 
circulation  of  2.000.000.  without 
nearly  meeting  the  demand  from 
German  readers.  Now  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  has  caused  our 
authorities  to  cut  the  circulation 
to  1,500,000. 

"To  make  the  irony  greater, 
the  cut  came  just  as  the  Four 
Powers  agreed  to  let  papers  cir¬ 
culate  freely  in  all  zones  of 
Germany.  Germans  in  the  So¬ 
viet  zone  rushed  to  buy  Neue 
Zeitung,  paying  black  market 
prices  of  as  much  as  ten  times 
the  legal  rate,  in  their  anxiety 
to  get  a  straight  account  of  the 
news. 

“The  Soviets  retaliated  by 
arresting  Germans,  not  for  pos¬ 
sessing  Neue  Zeitung,  but  for 
passing  it  from  hand  to  hand, 
which  they  held  was  “distribu¬ 
tion  of  subversive  literature." 


Still  in  the  Soviet  zone  Germans 
buy,  borrow  or  steal  copies  of 
the  paper,  read  it  in  secret,  and 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world. 

"It  is  a  tragedy  that  this  in¬ 
sistent  demand  for  American 
news  in  Germany  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  met.  The  Soviets  flood 
our  zone  and  the  others  with  a 
deluge  of  papers  in  German,  pre¬ 
senting  the  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  version  of  world  affairs. 
Our  only  purpose  is  to  present 
the  truth  to  the  German  people. 
With  all  their  cynicism  and  mis¬ 
trustfulness,  the  Germans  feel  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  our 
American  news  which  they  do 
not  accord  to  any  other  na¬ 
tion. 

Matter  of  450  Tons 

“The  newspaper  Neue  Zeitung 
is  like  a  sharp  instrument  which 
continually  bores  holes  in  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Through  these 
holes  the  eastern  Germans,  and 
even  the  Russians  looking  over 
their  shoulders,  get  glimpses  ot 
the  outside  world.  We  have  a 
precious  opportunity  here  to 
win  the  German  people  away 
from  communism  by  reason  and 
truth,  without  great  cost  and 
without  force  of  arms. 

"The  signers  of  this  state 
ment  were  in  Germany  in  No 
vember  and  December,  1947,  and 
saw  the  extraordinary  accept¬ 
ance  and  vital  importance  of 
Neue  Zeitung.  With  an  addi¬ 
tional  450  tons  of  newsprint  a 

MGHT  OR  WRONG? 


License  Fees  Set 

Montgomery,  Ala. — A  new 
code  adopted  by  the  city  ior 
1948  requires  the  following 
license  fees  from  newspapers: 
morning  or  evening  dailies 
without  Sunday  editions,  $300; 
with  Sunday  editions,  $350; 
morning  and  evening  daily 
with  Sunday  editions.  $S50; 
weekly  or  bi-weekly,  $50;  job 
office  printing  or  engraving, 
one  or  both,  in  connection  with 
a  newspaper,  in  addition  to 
above  license,  $50;  news 
stands  or  depots,  $100. 

month,  the  circulation  could  be 
increased  to  2,500,000  copies 
which  would  come  somewhere 
near  meeting  the  demand. 

"General  Clay  stated  to  us 
that  the  U.  S.  Army  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  buy  the  additional  450 
tons  it  he  could  be  assured  that 
this  move  had  the  approval  of 
the  American  press.  There  is 
no  question  of  giving  up  stocks 
of  newsprint  in  this  country  to 
provide  the  tonnage  needed  in 
Germany.  We  plead  for  volun 
teer  statements  from  publishers 
and  associations  of  newspapers 
which  will  enable  General  Clay 
to  proceed  on  this  vitally  ini 
portant  program." 

By  Eleanor  Gorham 


IT'5 

«?0KTA9TE7D'‘FI6HT^ 
OVER  A  reerAueANT 
CHECK. 

>0eS5W^N6  AN  mSTBtr 
‘leEATEe^  l‘7  ALMOST 
BAQA9  0BN©A*5PDN6Ee* 
THE  LATTB?,  AT  LEA^  15 
LESS  CONSPICUOUS./ 


Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye! 

National  linage  in  the 
News-Tribune  &  Times- 
Herald  increased  31%  in 
1947.  Your  best  advertis¬ 
ing  buy  in  the  Central 
Texas  market  is  the — 

Waco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Times- Hera Ir^ 

•  MomInK  •  KvenlnK  #  Sundny 
Iturke,  Knlpen  St  Mahonp>,  Natl. 


eOOD  MANNEI5S  DEMAND  THAT  /Tlnvu/^^i 

MDU  SAy  *5Ee  FAIZDON"  OF.  ‘F?M?DON  \  /  Viyfc 

A\E''  WHEN  XXJ  ACCIDENTALLY  .IR  Tl  1 

INCONVENIENCE  SOMEONE.  ^  AJ^m 

PACTON^oe'PAKCDNMEv  use 

THE  FULL  STATEMENT,  *1  ^<5. 

>OUK  PAI?DON '»TM  SOeKY,'.. 

Oljf  ’EXCUSE  N'&Z  *CHIC*IS  PB0NOUNCE9  SH££K, 

rr/5  NOT  •sheek^'to 
SAV  ‘SHICICy 

KTK.U  K'ITK  S( ORhl.S  A.S  XO.  1  XOX-KICTIOX  BEST  SKl.I.ER.S: 

.■\  recfiit  -tnil\  iif  ijuhli.tier-'  fiRiircs  .«h<>ws  th.it  efii|iiette  tiii»  .ill  non  liUiwi 

subjrct>  in  pnpniarity!  l.ihrariaiis  TeiMjrt  people  of  all  axes  and  walks  of  Hi« 
anxinti^  Ut  learn  what’s  risrht.  what’s  wroiip.  That’s  why  Eleanor  Gorham’s  popular 
illu'itrated,  HHiHT  OR  U  RO\C.'  ijiiiz  has  scored  solidly  in  citv  after  city,  town 
after  town.  RlislfT  OR  W'ROSO ^  is  clever,  authentic,  interesting^.  And  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  .Mats,  4  in,  x  5  in.,  daily.  Write 
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OUT-OF-DATE  "FIGURES 
SHOW 

THE  WRONG 
PICTURE! 


Be  sure  you  have  today’s 
facts  and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
. . .  America’s  3rd  Market ! 


For  a  clear  sight  into  today’s  marketing 
scene,  make  sure  you  have  latest  statistics. 
In  Philadelphia,  such  data  focuses  on 
The  Inquirer.  First  in  advertising  and 
leading  in  PRODUCTIVITY  ’ 

for  advertisers.  . 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1947 

carried  more  than  28  million  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising —  largest  volume  ever  published  by 
any  Philadelphia  Newspaper  at  any  time. 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  YEAR  OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Local  Judicial  Boards 
For  Press  Proposed 


LARAMIE.  VVyo. — Approximate 
iy  250  members  and  guests 
attended  the  Wyoming  Press  As¬ 
sociation  meetings  recently  on 
the  University  of  Wyoming  cam¬ 
pus.  According  to  Gerald  A. 
Bardo,  Lusk  Herald,  the  sessions 
were  the  best  attended  of  any 
in  Wyoming  association  history. 

Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the 
Denver  t  Colo,  i  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  urged  Wyoming  newspa¬ 
permen  to  work  for  general 
Rocky  Mountain  interests  rather 
than  get  side  tracked  into  inter¬ 
state  jealousies. 

Scores  ‘Smear  Words' 
Houston  Waring  of  the  Little¬ 
ton  I  Colo. )  Independent  urged 
the  editors  to  use  fewer  "smear 
words"  in  their  papers — such  as 
"Reds."  •communists."  radi 
cals.'  labor  racketeers." 

He  also  proposed  that  editors 
.se;  up  community  judicial 
boards  to  periodically  criticize 
local  newspapers — to  score  them 
on  the  basis  of  how  well  the.v 
are  doing  good  jobs  of  'cover¬ 
ing  the  coinmunity"  and  inter¬ 
preting  news.  He  suggested  the 
inclusion  of  such  boards  of  rep- 
re-entatives  of  labor  and  mi 
nority  groups  a.s  well  as  majori- 
t.v  and  ownership  factions. 

Waring  also  warned  against 
the  propagandi.stic  use  of  “let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor.”  He  said  one 
prominent  Western  editor  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  majority  of  the 
letters  were  being  written  bv 
propagandists  using  assumed 
names. 

In  the  panel  on  Readership 
Surveys.  D.  G.  Richardson,  pub 
lisher  of  the  Rock  Sprinys 
'  Wyo.  I  Rocket,  indicated  that 
the  survey  made  of  the  Rocket 
bt  Wyoming  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  last  summer  had  paid  for 
it'Clt  four  fold  already  in  edi¬ 
torial  changes  made  in  news- 
tieatment  and  in  helpin*^  con¬ 
vince  .skeptical  advertisers  that 
newspapers  get  good  general 
readership  in  both  editorial  and 
advertising  sections. 

Readership  Study  Explained 
'■‘^^^ership  panel.  Prof 
«.  K.  Biggs.  University  of  Wyo- 
tt*idg  journalism  head,  pointed 
out  that  while  the  general  pat- 
tern  of  readership  surveys  has 
alieady  been  set,  there  are  still 
ntany  re.hnements  to  be  made 
before  everyone  will  be  satis 
led  with  the  overall  procedure 
Biggs  pointed  out.  howevei’ 
that  unless  a  publisher  is  will¬ 
ing  to  put  the  survey  findings 
into  printed  form,  a  survey  tacks 
the  prestige  and  the  conviction- 
value  to  make  it  effective  as  a 
weapon  to  secure  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage. 

Biggs  urged  editors  to  make 
leads  more  interesting, 
abandon  jump  stories,  use  more 
but  shorter  press-association 
stones,  give  more  play  to  hori¬ 
zontal  rather  than  vertical 
makeup,  and  make  more  fre 
quent  checks  on  local  readership 
tastes  and  opinions. 


In  the  panel  on  photo  engrav¬ 
ing  plants.  Prof.  Clifton  Edom 
of  the  University  of  Alissouri 
School  of  Journalism,  pointed 
out  that  photoengraving  plants 
on  smalt  newspapers  must  be 
giVen  '  full  use  in  order  to  pay 
for  themselves. 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Wyoming  press  are  Ted  O'Melia. 
Rawlings  Daily  Times,  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Hugh  Knoefel,  North¬ 
ern  Wyoming  Daily  News,  Wor- 
land.  vuepresident.  George 
Heu-ier.  Guernsey  Gazette,  was 
re  elected  secretary  -  treasurer. 
New  directors  added  to  the 
board  are  Frank  Taylor,  Kem- 
mercr  Gazette,  and  Elton  Carter. 
Wheatland  Times.  Other  board 
members  inc'iide  A.  A.  Schlaht. 
Buffalo  Bulletin;  Sig  H.  Atkin- 
.son.  Torrington  Telegram:  and 
Ernest  Linford,  Laramie  Repub¬ 
lican-Boomerang. 

The  Casper  Tribune  Herald  re¬ 
ceived  the  W.  C.  Deming  Cup 
for  the  daily  contributing  the 
most  to  co.mmunity  service,  and 
the  Cody  Enterprise  received 
the  Hanway  plaque  for  similar 
service  in  the  weekly  field. 

Resolution  Hotly  Debated 

The  as.sociation  concluded  its 
m.eeting  b>  approving  a  resolu 
iion  urging  that  reporters  be 
permitted  to  attend  all  regular 
and  special  state  board  meet¬ 
ings.  Reading  of  the  resolution 
touched  off  the  meeting's  most 
prolonged  debate,  during  which 
Governor  Lester  C.  Hunt  and 
Secretary  of  State  A.  G.  Crane, 
at'ending  as  guests  both  spoke, 
governor  for  and  Crane  against. 

Leading  the  fight  against  ap 
nroval  of  the  resolution  was  Jim 
Griffith,  publi.sher  of  the  Lusk 
Herald  and  farmer  Republican 
state  chairman.  Griffith  told  the 
a.-sociation  there  was  much  of 
an  official  and  confidential  na¬ 
ture  at  .state  board  ses.sions 
which  "is  of  no  interest  to  the 
pu'olic"  and  asserted  the  reso¬ 
lution  would  not  accomplish 
anything. 

To  this  Joe  Ray.  Wyoming 
Eagle  statehouse  reporter,  who 
introduced  the  resolution,  re¬ 
plied  it  would  "increase  and  ex¬ 
pedite  the  flow  of  official  infor¬ 
mat  on  from  the  capitol  and 
would  take  away  from  state  of¬ 
ficials  the  right  to  say  what 
.shall  be  printed  and  restore  it  to 
the  newspapers  where  it  be¬ 
longs." 

Ernest  Lin'ord.  editor  of  the 
Laramie  Republican  Boomerang 
and  the  state's  only  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship  winner,  made  a  strong 
appeal  for  approval  of  the  reso¬ 
lution. 

"I  know  from  experience.”  he 
said,  "that  we  aren't  getting  all 
the  news  from  the  capitol  and  I 
also  know  we  have  to  fight  for 
these  things  now  and  then. 
What's  the  matter  with  the  press 
when  it  won't  stand  up  and  de¬ 
fend  its  rights?  I  can't  under¬ 
stand  why  anyone  would  oppose 
this  resolution."  The  resolution 
was  approved  by  a  35-2  vote. 


THERE'S  NEWS  IN  FRANCE' 


.\meric.tns,  footloose  on  \acation,  will  travel  more  in 
1948,  it  is  estimated — than  in  any  previous  year.  Pent- 
up  desire,  improving  facilities,  unexpended  vacation 
funds,  all  contribute.  And,  according  to  surveys,  a 
large  number  of  these  t^a^e!ers  mean  to  visit  buropc 
this  summer. 

"Evertone  who  goes  to  Europe  goes  to  France”  is  a 
generalit}  that  is  almost  a  fact.  France  is  prepared  now 
to  extend  her  famous  hospitality  to  her  friends  and 
allies,  the  Americans,  to  whom  she  is  everlasting  grateful. 

booking  at  the  economic  aspects  of  tourism,  every 
American  who  comes  for  even  a  brief  sisit,  helps  France 
to  help  herself.  In  pre-war  days  the  tourist  trade  was 
our  No.  2  industry. 

Flow'  better,  at  this  time  of  limited  production  and  low 
purchasing  power,  can  we  re-establish  ourselves? 

A  DRAIIN.^  Are  tourists  a  needless  burden  to  a 
country  struggling  to  its  feet?  No — not  to  a  country  of 
hotels,  resorts  and  shops,  geared  to  the  tourist  need. 
Take  your  pencil: 

If  100,000  tourists  spent  one  week  in  France  that 
would  he  approximately  2,000  tourist  "years." 

One  million  tourists  for  one  week  would  thus  be 
like  20,000  added  population.  In  a  country  of 
40,000,000  this  is  no  drain;  instead,  it’s  a  welcome  | 
source  of  hard-dollar  income. 

TRAVEL  EDITORS:  Many  a  good  human  interest  yarn 
lurks  in  the  news  from  France.  Crowded  off  a  busy 
news  page  they  lend  flavor  and  interest  to  a  travel  sec¬ 
tion.  W’e  have  some  good  examples  if  you’d  like  to 
use  them.  Just  let  us  know. 

THIS  OEFICE  is  maintained  by  the  government  to  ex¬ 
tend  information  to  travelers  and  to  induce  tourists  to 
include  France  in  their  journeys.  If  we  can  provide  you 
information,  let  us  know.  We’re  here  to  serve  you. 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

A  Service  Agency  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  Public  Vt'orks  and  Transportation 
New  York;  610  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago:  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Los  Angeles;  448  S.  Hill  St.  San  Francisco:  4ll  Kohl  Bldg. 

"Tourist  Dollars  Stimulate  W'orld  Trade” 
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The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  read  in  96%  of  all 
homes  in  the  ABC  City  Zone  on  weekdays 
and  90%  on  Sunday.  This  is  based  on  net  paid 
average  City  Zone  circulation  of  230,721  daily 
_  ,  _  ■■  ■  and  213,462  on  Sunday  during  the  last  quarter 

Covers  96%  of  oil  homes  of  1947,  and  on  238,976  occupied  dwelling 

units  in  the  area  as  of  January  1,  1948. 

Daily  and  Sunday,  The  Milwaukee  Journal 

in  Milwaukee  and  suburbs  delivered  to  //ve  times  as  many 

City  Zone  homes  as  any  other  newspaper. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  read  in  eight  times 
as  many  homes  inthe  City  Zone  as  any  maga¬ 
zine,  and  in  more  than  any  dozen  magazines 
combined. 


Only  The  Journal  is  "big  enough  in  Milwaukee" 
to  do  the  big  1948  advertising  job 

T  C  R  i  F  V  I;  L  i  3  H  E  R  tor  February  14,  1948 


Newspapers  of  Paris 
Bemoan  Restrictions 


By  George  Longelaan 

PARIS  —  Newspapers  of  Paris 

are  calling  the  attention  of 
readers  to  difficulties  that  beset 
the  press  of  France  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour. 

A  recent  article  in  Le  Figaro 
is  typical. 

“We  believe  it  necessary  to 
present  to  the  public  the 
wretched  situation  in  which  the 
Press  in  general  is  struggling, 
with  pages  of  newspapers  re¬ 
duced  to  four  —  sometime  to 
two”,  says  the  writer.  “This 
limitation  of  the  supply  of  paper 
is  in  our  opinion  the  chief  cause 
of  the  crisis  and  is  unworthy  of 
a  great  country.  It  strangles 
editorial  expression,  obliges 
newspapers  to  cut  down  news 
reports  and  thereby  betray  their 
essential  mission.  It  further¬ 
more  prevents  any  possibility  of 
distribution  abroad.” 

Newsprint  Cost  Climbs 

The  article  goes  on  to  com¬ 
plain  of  difficulties  of  supply  of 
coal  for  printing  works,  of  pa¬ 
per,  pulp  or  wood,  and  of  “sud¬ 
den  compressions  that  allow  of 
no  stable  exploitation"  and  re¬ 
fers  to  the  most  recent  of  these, 
a  reduction  of  IS*";  of  author¬ 
ized  circulation.  Complaint  is 
also  made  that  dollar  credits 
are  refused  when  "asked  for  by 
newspapers  to  buy  newsprint 
paper  in  the  United  States,  and 
protests  that  newsprint  paper  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  re¬ 
quests  made  by  France  for  aid 
under  the  Marshall  plan. 

Yet  another  complaint  is  of 
the  “sudden  rise  in  the  cost  of 
newsprint  paper  from  10,000 
francs  a  ton,  in  1944,  to  23,000 
francs,  in  1947,  with  the  immedi¬ 
ate  prospect  of  33,000  francs  a 
ton,  if  not  more”. 

Freight  rates  for  newspaper 
transportation  are  also  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  grievance.  “Whereas  the 
general  goods  traffic  freight 
rates  are  fixed  at  463  per  cent, 
compared  with  1935  rates,  news¬ 
paper  freight  rates  stand  at 
2456  per  cent.,  five  times  higher 
than  ordinary  freight  rates.” 

On  the  score  of  news  gather¬ 
ing,  the  Figaro  complains  that 
the  Press  has  now  to  submit  to 
an  increase  of  60%  for  the 
Agence  France  Presse  service. 

Costs  of  printing  have  also 
risen,  poor  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  makes  provincial  sales  less 
profitable,  and  general  restric¬ 
tions  on  paper  limit  advertising 
revenue.  The  newspapers  of 
Paris,  says  the  article,  are  now 
printing  10.000.000  copies  daily 
against  17.000.000  in  1940. 

On  Liberty  of  the  Press 
M.  PIERRE  BOURDAN,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Information  in  the  Ra- 
madier  cabinet  and  author  of  a 
draft  statute  of  the  Press  not 
yet  discussed  by  parliament,  has 
contributed  an  article  to  the 
Revue  de  Paris  that  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  much  French  thought 
today  on  the  press  and  its  “free¬ 
dom”. 


"In  the  space  of  a  century”, 
Bourdan  writes,  “the  Press  has 
passed  from  the  artisan  stage  to 
the  stage  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  from  individual  and  criti¬ 
cal  action  to  psychological  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  masses,  from  the  role 
of  spectator  and  interpreter  to 
that  of  producer  of  opinion, 
from  the  condition  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  judge  to  that  of  the  great¬ 
est  power  in  the  State.” 

He  goes  on:  “Press,  radio  and 
cinema  can.  in  a  few  days,  para¬ 
lyze  the  action  of  a  Government, 
raise  armies,  ruin  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  regime.  .  .  .  with 
full  impunity,  beyond  any  con¬ 
trol.  For  the  power  of  diffusion, 
heritage  of  the  right  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  the  only  power  in  the 
State  that  is  completely  irres¬ 
ponsible.” 

License  But  No  Sanction 

Bourdan  insists  on  the  latter 
aspect,  and  adds,  "The  Press 
has  all  the  rights,  none  of  the 
obligations,  every  license  but 
no  sanction.” 

According  to  M.  Bourdan,  a 
tyranny  has  been  made  of  this 
■freedom  of  expression”.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  German  occupation,  he 
says,  Frenchmen  met  together 
in  secret,  often  discussed  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Press  in  a  liberated 
France. 

"It  was  conceived  that  ‘liber¬ 
ty’  did  not  signify  the  right  for 
any  adventurer  to  manufacture 
opinion  just  as  silk  stockings  are 
manufactured,”  he  reports.  He 
complains  that  those  who  stud¬ 
ied  the  problem  at  that  time 
did  not  go  far  enough.  They 
were  for  control  of  capital  and 
of  the  means  generally  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  newspaper. 

Among  the  solutions  to  guard 
against  the  usurpation  of  this 
power  M.  Bourdan  puts  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  wide  distribution 
of  the  capital  invested  in  a 
newspaper  enterprise.  A  second 
care  would  be  to  regulate  the 
profession  of  journalism. 

The  third  and  final  remedy 
concerns  the  problem  of  the 
right  of  expression,  a  problem 
which  he  sees  with  two  aspects. 
One  is  that  of  the  abuse  of  de- 

Pidure  This  Power! 

Pictures  .sell.  And  they  .sell  harder 
when  they’re  slanted,  locally— right 
at  loyal  readers.  That's  “Magazine” 
—  the  new  Sunday  Sun  success, 
fine  thou.sand-line  page,  printed  in 
heautiful  gravure.  Doing  a  great 
joh  for  local  advertisers.  Can  do 
the  .same  for  you. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


famation  and  the  spreading  of 
false  news,  against  which  he 
finds  present  French  law  insu¬ 
fficiently  effective,  and  calls  for 
the  inclusion  of  a  jury  in  such 
cases  in  order  that  the  public 
shall  be  represented.  The  other 
aspect  is  “more  subtle,  not 
easily  defined,  more  difficult  of 
appreciation  —  the  sensational 
headline  justified  by  no  fact  in 
the  body  of  the  article,  the  cult 
of  scandal  and  the  paragraph 
that  stops  short  of  the  court¬ 
room  door,  the  unwholesome, 
but  corrosive,  suggestion  which 
gives  little  hold  for  the  taking 
of  sanctions.” 

M.  Bourdan  in  conclusion  in¬ 
sists  that  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  Press  should  be  represented 
on  the  Economic  Council  of  the 
Republic,  an  organization  set  up 
by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Fourth  Republic,  and  thus  be 
associated  with  the  problems  and 
responsibilities  of  the  represent¬ 
ative  regime. 

Praise  for  President 

VINCENT  AURIOL,  president 

of  the  French  Republic,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  recent  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Anglo-American  Press 
Association  of  Paris,  saying: 

'  The  opportunity  is  thus  given 
me  to  express  my  cordial  good 
wishes  to  your  great  association 
and  to  each  of  its  members  in 
particular,  whose  friendship  and 
high  professional  principles  1 
have  long  been  in  a  position  to 
appreciate — jealous  care  for  the 
truth,  measure,  probity,  and 


talent.  Should  I  add,  without 
paradox  a  quality  with  which  1 
have  always  been  struck,  namj 
ly,  discretion? 

“It  may  not  appear  at  fint 
that  this  can  be  a  virtue  of 
your  calling,  but  when  you  in 
terrogate  a  politician,  closely 
greedily,  sometimes  vehemently 
his  declarations  have  an  echo 
sometimes  noisier  than  h, 
would  wish:  to  tell  the  truth 
he  has  delivered  himself  pu^ 
licly,  or  has  abandoned  himself 
without  reserve  to  your  seduc. 
ing,  imperative  cordiality.  But 
if  you  ask  him,  in  the  course  of 
private  conversation,  his  assist 
ance  to  help  form  your  owu 
judgment,  and  he  asks  you  not 
to  reveal  his  name  or  his  re 
marks,  to  take  them  merely  as  a 
means  of  your  own  enlighten¬ 
ment,  it  is  then  you  show  com¬ 
plete  fair-play — you  never  be 
tray,  even  under  anonymity,  the 
thought  or  the  secret  of  him  who 
has  placed  his  confidence  in  you 

“Thus  understood,  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  is  one  of 
the  highest,  noblest,  most  use¬ 
ful.  The  diffusion  of  news,  on 
condition  that  it  is  honest,  that 
is  to  say,  impartial  and  care¬ 
fully  checked,  is  essential  for 
the  critical  spirit,  in  other 
words,  for  fre^om.  But  the 
critical  spirit,  in  its  turn,  should 
tend  to  clarify,  to  construct,  not 
to  mislead,  irritate,  and  destroy. 
It  is  thus — and  alone  in  these 
conditions — that  a  free  press 
foi’tifies  and  elevates  democ¬ 
racy.” 


m. 


Thmre  U  m  qumint  fallow 
down  fit  Lakm  Couniyf 
%eho  htu 

quite  o  name  for  himtelf 
hy  brinfiing  cfotrn  mocf 
anythintt  that  fiie»  u^ith  a 
»Hn  gghot »  Ho»t  open 
minded  huntert  are  quirk 
to  agree,  ko^caverf  that  he 
i§  hunting  the  hard  tror. 
/I'f  a  tight  timpier,—^nd 
quicker,^^o  buy  a  bo*  of 
nheilt  if  you  really  aim  to 
lav  in  a  hatch  of  hirdt. 
Nashvillc  CtTv  2qnc  Population 

266,505 

Nashvillc  MAKKtr  Population 

920.843 


Ever  hunt  quail 
with  a  slingshot? 

It's  exciting  .  .  .  but  you  don't  get  moiy 
quoii!  And  quail  hunting  with  u  iliif' 
shot  is  iihe  trying  to  sell  the  big  Nash¬ 
ville  morhet  without  its  two  great  stws- 
papers,  the  NASHVILLE  BANNER  oN 
THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN. 

Nashville,  the  heart  of  the  great  Middle 
Tennessee  Market  is  the  HONEY  TOWN 
OF  THE  SOUTH.  And  when  you  use  the 
Noshviile  Newspapers,  you  cover  H 
.  .  .  thoroughiy.  Hoke  us  prove  it— Ash 
a  Branhom-mon. 

I.OC.XI,  IXDKX:  Construction  in  zoned  area,  of 
DrividjHin  County  brake  all  r<*oords  in  ^ 

total  of  2020  building  pormils  here  showed  » 
ostimatod  cost  of  $1.3.777,031.  This  included  i 
total  of  1.709  new  dwcllinir  units. 
dioations  call  for  even  greater  activity  in  iw 


Nashville  Banner 

£ae*UH^ 


The  Nashville  Tennessean 

Mo^UUtUf  •  Su*ulcuf. 
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THE  Indianapolis  Star 

had  the  greatest  daily  circulation  in  Indiana  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1947 — 

THE  DAILY  STAR  170,423* 

2nd  Paper  166,636* 

3rd  Paper  87,306* 

•from  Sep/,  30,  Sh-Monfh  A.B.C.  Puhlisher’t  Stafemenf.  Laiesf  available  circulation  figure. 


THE  Indianapolis  Star 

published  17,152,245*  lines  of  daily  advertising  in  1947 — 
3,802,597*  lines  more  than  the  previous  year.  Daily  and 
Sunday  during  1947,  The  Indianapolis  Star  published 
25,984,400*  lines  of  advertising. 

*Medla  Records 


The  Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 
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Travel  Forum 
Draws  Crowds 
In  Delaware 

Wilmington,  Del.  —  Approxi 
mately  1,000  persons  have  turned 
out  weekly  tor  tive  straight 
weeks  to  attend  the  "Know 
Your  America'  Travel  1-oruni 
sponsored  by  the  News-Journal 
Co.  and  the  local  YMCA. 

This  is  the  second  winter  the 
Wilmington  dailies  have  headed 
up  this  goodwill  promotion.  The 
idea  has  created  considerable  at 
tention  in  the  national  travel 
field  and  people  who  have  at 
tended  the  programs  report  they 
are  recommending  its  adoption 
in  their  own  states. 

The  cost  is  very  nominal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  Murray  Metten. 
manager  of  the  newspapers’ 
travel  and  resort  department. 
The  promotion  adopts  the  old 
travelogue  idea,  streamlines  it 
and  presents  it  in  an  hour’s  en¬ 
tertainment.  Questionnaires  are 
distributed  weekly  to  shape  the 
programs  desired. 

Exactly  1,100  persons  attended 
the  forum  on  Jan.  29  to  hear 
D.  Leo  Dolan.  Director  of  the 
Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  de 
scribe  the  vacation  and  scenic 
attractions  in  the  Dominion. 

A  "standing  room  only"  sign 
has  been  put  out  in  almost  all 
of  the  programs  but  still  people 
say  they  will  gladly  stand  in 
order  to  hear  about  the  various 
states  and  countries  presented. 
The  News-Journal  papers  are  re 
ceiving  letters  thanking  them 
for  the  sponsorship  of  the  "edu¬ 
cational  and  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ect." 

Admission  to  the  series  is 
free.  Two  shows  are  conducted 
each  Thursday,  the  first  at  7 
p.m.,  the  second  at  8:15  p.m. 

The  six-week  series  is  care¬ 
fully  planned  in  the  Fall.  An 
invitation  is  sent  to  the  direct¬ 
ing  head  of  the  recreational  and 
vacation  department  of  the 
State  to  be  invited.  The  guest 
speakers  are  the  guests  of  the 
News-Journal  papers  during 
their  stay  in  Wilmington.  The 
YMCA  contributes  the  use  of  a 
large  mid-city  auditorium  and 
also  a  motion  nicture  machine, 
operator  and  usher  personnel. 

The  guest  speakers  limit  their 
talks  to  10  minutes,  after  which 
a  40-minute  film  in  color  and 
sound  is  shown.  A  short  period 
for  questions  is  provided  and  the 
whole  program  runs  exactly  one 
hour.  It  is  duplicated  for  the 
second  show.  Attractive  litera¬ 
ture  describing  the  various 
states  and  countries  presented  is 
distributed,  the  material  usually 
being  provided  by  the  speaker. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  papers 
is  under  $200  for  the  series. 
There  are  no  advertising  com¬ 
mitments  nor  is  advertising  dis¬ 
cussed  in  any  respect. 

■ 

80-Page  Review 

Charlotte.  N.  C.— The  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  on  February  10 
published  an  80-page  Business 
Review,  being  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  edition  of  its  kind.  The 
edition  was  assembled  under 
the  supervision  of  F.  Earl 
Crawford,  promotion  manager. 


7^-2C  Coin  Idea 
Arouses  Interest 

San  Francisco  —  A  proposal 
for  a  7*  is  cent  coin  advanced  by 
a  soft  drink  dispenser  has 
caught  the  eye  of  publishers 
and  circulation  managers  in  this 
region. 

Such  a  coin,  it  is  felt,  would 
solve  a  problem  newspapers  are 
facing  in  this  era  of  inflationary 
spira..  Need  of  a  higher  price 
for  newspapers  to  keep  pace 
with  advancing  production  costs 
has  been  discussed.  Some  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country  would 
like  to  "break"  the  nickel  and 
charge  more  for  street  sales, 
but  have  hesitated  because  of 
the  coin  problem^ _ 

'Opposite  Ed' 
Page  Developed 
In  Dallas  News 

Dallas,  Texas  —  The  Dallas 
Morning  Neu's'  home-built  edi¬ 
torial  page  has  spread  out  to 
take  in  half  of  the  opposite 
page. 

Lynn  Landrum  s  column. 
"Thinking  Out  Loud.”  which 
used  to  run  on  page  one  before 
the  war.  is  back — this  time  op¬ 
posite  editorial. 

A  new  feature.  "Books  in  the 
News,”  occupies  a  three-column 
position  at  bottom  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Book  department 
editors  and  editorial  writers 
sign  daily  reviews. 

Letters  to  the  editor  have 
been  given  about  twice  as  much 
space.  News  staff  members  also 
contribute  on  varying  subjects 
to  a  center-of-page  column, 
when  the  space  is  not  occupied 
by  Kenneth  Foree’s  thrice- 
weekly  human-interest  features 
in  narrative  style. 

Six  full-time  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  three  secretaries,  and  two 
editorial  cartoonists  work  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  page  under  the 
direction  of  William  Ruggles, 
editor  of  the  News,  who  also 
writes  editorials.  Syndicated 
material  and  ‘‘What  Other 
Papers  Say"  round  out  the  edi¬ 
torial  diet. 

■ 

Springfield  Ne’ws' 
Safety  Effort  Cited 

Springfield.  Mass.  —  For  the 
third  year  in  succession,  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  has 
been  awarded  the  highest  cer¬ 
tificate  of  honor  of  the  Spring- 
field  Safety  Council  and  the 
Hampden  County  Safety  Conn 
cil  for  its  work  in  connection 
with  highway  safety. 

The  newspaper  conducts  pe¬ 
riodical  campaigns  for  public 
sa^et'’  and  on  holidays  used  it« 
overtitle  as  a  warning  aea'ns» 
the  hazards  of  driving.  This  is 
siinplemented  bv  a  series  of  ten 
billboards  with  individual  or*r>i 
n^l  slogans  and  drawings  to  call 
afiention  to  common  safety  prac¬ 
tices  These  boards  are  scat 
♦ered  throughout  the  count.v. 
in  particularly  dangerous  zones. 

The  a’«’ard  '"as  accented  by 
Frank  H.  Kelly,  managing 
editor. 


Page  One  Jumps 
Dropped  After 
Reader  Survey 

Lara.mie,  Wyo.— On  the  basis 
of  a  readership  survey  made  for 
the  Laramie  Bulletin,  morning 
tabloid  newspaper,  by  journal¬ 
ism  students  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  the  Bulletin  has 
made  ^everal  radical  changes  in 
its  makeup  and  news-evaluation. 

The  survey,  made  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Biggs, 
journalism  department  head,  in 
dicated  that  jump  stories  lost 
about  50';  of  their  readership 
in  the  jumped  sections.  The 
survey  also  showed  a  high 
reader  preference  for  the  local 
feature  story. 

The  survey  was  regarded  by 
Bob  Cruzen.  editor  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  as  authentic  since  a  care¬ 
ful  cross-section  had  been  laid 
out.  within  the  city,  of  Bulletin 
readers,  and  since  approximately 
5'<  of  the  Bulletins  total  sub¬ 
scription  list  had  been  inter¬ 
viewed.  The  survey  was  the 
obective  type,  which  indicated 
the  extent  to  which  each  story 
in  the  paper  was  read. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Editor  Cruzen  had  carried  12  to 
15  pictures,  stories  and  features 
on  Page  One.  Normally  half 
of  the  stories  were  jumped  to 
one  or  more  inside  pages.  The 
point  of  view  taken  by  Cruzen 
was  that  most  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  stories  of  the  day  should 
be  spotted  on  Page  One.  But 
since  news  was  stressed,  there 
was  seldom  ever  any  room  on 
Page  One  for  a  feature  story. 

Following  the  survey,  how¬ 
ever.  Cruzen  completely  changed 
his  Page  One  makeup.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  now  uses  front  page  hori- 
zon'al  makeup  and  normally 
makes  use  of  only  five  or  six 
front  page  stories.  Only  rarely 
is  a  story  jumped  to  another 
page.  Also,  at  least  one  and 
sometimes  two  local  features 
appear  regularly  on  Page  One. 
The  features  are  usually  the 
news-feature  or  roundup  type 
— stories  that  concern  the  gen 
eral  readership  of  the  paper. 

Cruzen  has  found  that  the  new 
makeup  provides  him  with  room 
for  more  stories.  He  now  cuts 
stories  back  considerably  in  an 
attemot  to  get  “more”  rather 
than  “longer”  stories. 


-yic  FLINT 


/“Si  i  iv 

vV  - 


Is  Off  on 
a  Thrilling 
New 

Adventure 


“The  Case  of  the  Framed 
G.  I."  starts  in  the  daily 
strip  Feb.  24  and  in  the 
Sunday  page  Feb.  29. 


/t's  An  (k\7jS  Comic 


Who’s  The  Girl 
On  The  Dome? 

She  faces  east.  She  lives 
285  feet  above  the 
ground.  Nearly  every 
American  has  seen  her 
picture  in  his  school¬ 
books.  and  every  visi¬ 
tor  in  Washington 
calls  on  her  in  person. 
Who  is  she? 

Why,  she  is  the  statue 
on  top  of  the  dome 
on  the  U.  S.  Capitol. 
Her  name  is  officially 
Freedom,  and  she  was 
put  in  place  Dec.  2, 
1863.  Her  sculptor  was 
Thomas  Craw'ford. 

Who  better  than  Free¬ 
dom  should  be  Wash¬ 
ington's  official  greeter 
of  the  3.500.000  visi¬ 
tors  here  each  year 
from  everywhere? 


TIMES-HERALD  263,790* 
THE  STAR  .  214,012 
THE  POST  ...  169,353* 
THE  NEWS  . .  108,404 

•.Mond.-u'  through  Friday 


Editor  and  Publisher 

®mf  s  ^  ili.cralii 

Washington,  D.  C. 


National  Representative 

Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Co. 

»  I 
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You’ll  find  a  story  that  can  make  a  big  difference 
to  your  success  in  the  New  York  food  market  between  the 
covers  of  a  booklet  based  on  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Continuing  Home  Study.  It  shows 
what  happens  when  Herald  Tribune  families  —  who  spend 
40 more  for  food  used  at  home  than  the  average  family 
in  the  market  —  make  their  impact  felt 
among  grocery  product  brands. 


Last  year,  through  advertising  in  the  Herald  Tribune, 
350  products  wooed  the  $926,000,000  Herald  Tribune  families  spent 
on  food.  The  record  shows  that  the  brands  which  did  a  consistent, 
continuous  job  of  influencing  Herald  Tribune  families 
are  consistently  among  the  leaders. 


Get  the  whole  story  in  this  booklet. 
Its  facts  make  a  dependable  guide  to  greater  returns 
from  grocery  product  advertising.  For  your  copy  address: 

New  York  Herzdd  Tribune,  Research  Dept.  E, 
230  West  41st  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


Typewriter  Technique 
Explained  in  Booklet 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

“INSIDE"  stories  are  always 

fascinating,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  inside  story  of  how  a 
newspaper  is  put  together. 
Probably  no  other  story  in  the 
vast  literature  produced  by 
newspaper  promotion  people  has 
so  great  and  so  continuing  an 
interested  audience. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  news¬ 
paper  put  together  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  it  is  possibly  even 
more  true  of  the  newspaper  put 
together  on  the  typewriter  and 
the  drawing  board.  The  public 
curiosity  to  know  how  this  is 
done  is  large  and  far  from  even 
beginning  to  be  satisfied. 

That’s  why  a  promotional 
booklet  issued  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  should  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  things 
they’ve  ever  done.  It’s  a  16- 
page  booklet  that  tells,  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  captions,  how  the  pa¬ 
per  is  being  produced  these 
days  of  the  printers’  strike. 

“Your  Chicago  Daily  News 
kept  right  on  publishing!  Here’s 
how — ’’  is  the  title  of  this  book¬ 
let.  Without  preliminary  or 
preachment,  it  gets  down  to  its 
business  of  telling  how,  and 
tells  it  in  direct,  sprightly 
fashion. 

The  only  explanation  of  the 
paper  s  position  in  the  strike 
is  contained  on  the  last  page, 
in  a  reprint  of  a  signed  state¬ 
ment  by  Publisher  John  S. 
Knight  which  appeared  in  the 
News  the  day  after  the  strike 
started.  This  ends  with  a  sig¬ 
nificant  sentence,  “Fully  con¬ 
scious  of  our  obligation  to  serve 
the  public,  we  shall  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  newspaper  we 
can.” 

Business  Forecast,  1948 

THERE’S  a  good  point  made  in 

a  booklet  just  issued  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  titled 
“Business  Forecast  for  1948.” 
“In  some  quarters,”  it  says, 
“1948  has  been  styled  The  Year 
of  Decision.  .  .  .  However,  busi¬ 
nessmen  cannot  wait  to  find  out. 
For  them,  NOW  is  the  time  for 
decision.” 

Decisions,  of  course,  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  made  without  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  pertinent  facts.  And 
that  is  what  the  booklet  pro¬ 
vides  business  and  advertising 
executives  to  whom  Advertising 
Director  S.  P.  Bartlett  is  send- 
ing  it. 

The  forecast  was  prepared  by 
William  Dover,  manager  of  the 
paper’s  business  research  divi¬ 
sion.  It  is  an  easy-reading  job 
that  gives  the  reader  a  sound 
and  rounded  picture  of  the 
Southern  California  market.  It 
contains  plenty  of  statistics,  but 
they  are  blended  skillfully  into 
Mr.  Dover’s  copy  so  that  even 
those  executives  who  shy  from 
cold  statistics  can  take  them 
without  pain. 

The  booklet  covers  people, 
families,  new  homes,  industrial 


development,  commercial  ex¬ 
pansion,  income,  retail  sales, 
bank  debts,  employment,  tour¬ 
ist  business,  agricultural  values, 
and  carloadings.  It  sums  up  in 
an  interesting  and  challenging 
section  on  the  “Outlook  for 
1948.”  And  it  ends  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  interpretation  of  “What’s 
Ahead  for  Business,”  broken 
down  into  13  simple  paragraphs. 

Here  is  another  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  by  a  newspaper  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  sorely  needed  mar¬ 
ket  information. 

Test  City,  U.  S.  A. 

WE  REALLY  put  our  foot  into 

it  the  other  week  when  we 
wrote  that  “only  South  Bend, 
Ind..  seems  to  be  able  to  dub 
itself  Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.,  with 
some  degree  of  official  sanction.” 
The  statement  was  a  tribute  to 
the  excellent  promotion  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  had  done. 

But  it  was  also  an  awful  con¬ 
fession  of  ignorance  on  our  part, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  C.  S. 
Mugge,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  and  Jour¬ 
nal.  for  jogging  us  up  on  the 
fact  that  Peoria  has  a  large  and 
valid  claim  to  the  title  “Test 
City,  U.  S.  A.” 

Mr.  Mugge  cites  in  support  of 
Peoria’s  claim  a  number  of  facts 
we  should  certainly  have  known. 
One,  that  in  Sales  Management’s 
Test  Market  Survey  among  156 
advertising  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives,  Peoria  got  the  most  news¬ 
paper  mentions.  Two.  that  Si- 
lex’s  exhaustive  research  to  find 
the  ideal  test  market  had  shown 
that  Peoria  “fairly  leaped  out  of 
the  map.” 

“South  Bend  may  be  Test 
Town,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Census  Bureau,”  writes  Mr. 
Mugge,  “but  Peoria  is  Test  City, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  advertisers  and 
agencies.” 

So  be  it.  The  more  test  cities 
the  merrier  so  long  as  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  continues  on  top 
in  every  test  that’s  made. 


^"Busiest  Department'' 

"Lord  &  Taylor  advertised  budget 
coats  ($7S-$119)  exclusively  in 
The  Sun."  Response  was  excel¬ 
lent.  Coat  department  was  busiest 
on  the  floor.  Total  day's  sales 
were  very  high." 

•  Reported  by  The  Retail  News 
Bureau. 

Manhattan  department  stores  know 
how  to  attraa  families  who  buy 
more  and  more  often.  For  2$ 
consecutive  yean  thn  have  placed 
more  advertising  in  'The  Sun  than 
in  any  other  morning,  evening,  or 
Sunday  newspaper. 


Newspxxper  Magazines 

ONE  OF  the  most  significant 

publishing  developments  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  as  we  have  noted  be¬ 
fore  to  be  our  humble  opinion, 
is  the  growth  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  magazine.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  constant  groping  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  regional  expression,  and 
their  revulsion  to  the  idea  of  a 
monotonous  nationalism.  This 
feeling  of  people  is  universal. 
It  is  the  sound  base  on  which 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
built  its  successful  slogan,  “All 
Business  Is  Local.” 

Now  comes  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  publishes  an  excel¬ 
lent  Sunday  magazine,  with  a 
fine  and  factual  promotion  for 
that  magazine.  It  is  a  simple 
broadside  which  compares  mag¬ 
azine  coverage  in  Atlanta  and 
Georgia.  The  figures,  as  you 
can  imagine,  are  amazing  in 
showing  a  tremendous  national 
magazine  deficiency.  If  the  na¬ 
tional  magazine  advertiser  wants 
to  localize  his  advertising  so 
that  it  produces  efficiently  for 
him,  the  local  magazine  rather 
than  the  national  magazine 
seems  to  be  his  best  bet.  no 
matter  how  localizing  the  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  of  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines  may  be. 

Here  is  an  area  in  which 
there  will  be  much  newspaper 
versus  national  magazine  tuss¬ 
ling  in  the  days  to  come,  and 
Jimmie  Skinner,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
seems  to  have  found  a  simple 
but  highly  effective  weapon. 


This  same  device  used  by  other 
local  magazines  should  heln 
build  into  a  nation-wide  story  m 
tremendous  power. 

In  the  Bag 

A  REPORT  from  Charles  L, 

Andrews,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
Tennessean,  on  the  papers’  suc¬ 
cessful  football  promotion.  At 
the  end  of  each  season,  the 
coaches  of  the  Southeastern  Con¬ 
ference  are  polled  on  the  “coach 
of  the  year.”  The  winner,  along 
with  the  player  voted  the 
valuable  of  the  Conference,  are 
brought  to  Nashville  for  a  ban¬ 
quet,  attended  also  by  inter¬ 
scholastic  champions  in  various 
other  sports.  “The  result,”  notes 
Mr.  Andrews,  “has  been  an  up¬ 
surge  in  interest  in  amateur 
sports  in  this  section,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  Banner 
prestige.” 

Parade  readers  have  sharp 
eyes,  as  you  will  learn  if  you  get 
your  hands  on  a  delightful  foli 
er  Red  Motley  has  sent  out  tell¬ 
ing  about  “The  Not-so-strange 
Case  of  the  Exploding  Cigar¬ 
ettes.”  Seems  like  Arthur  God¬ 
frey,  on  the  air  for  Chesterfields, 
was  caught  by  the  camera  do¬ 
ing  his  broadcast  with  a  package 
of  Camels  almost  hidden  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him.  Picture 
runs  in  Parade,  and  the  readers, 
noting  the  Camels,  less  than  2 
picas  measurement  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  start  a  bombardment.  CBS, 
Parade,  Godfrey  himself,  and 
the  press,  were  bowled  over. 
Result:  excellent  promotion. 


SAVES  TIME- 

SAVES  MONEY 


CRAFTINT  “TOP-SHEET”  IS  HIGHLY 
PRAISED  BY  NEWSPAPERS! 


CraftinI  "Top-Sheet"  is  o  transparent  overlay  film  witk 
opaque  shading  patterns  for  producing  a  variety  el 
screen  effects  er  for  breaking  up  solid  masses.  Cull 
engraving  costs  amoxingly! 


Read  what  the  art  director  of  The 
Washington  Daily  News  says  about 
Top-Sheet: 

"I  highly  recommend  the  use  of 
'Top-Sheet'  over  ordinary  Ben- 
day,  insofar  as  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  we  have  found  in  its  proper 
application. 

Besides  the  saving  in  time  by 
using  'Top-Sheet'  we  hove  found 
it  to  be  a  money  saver  too." 

Cliff  C.  Kemno 
Art  Director 
The  Washington  Daily  News 


Block  Top-Sheet  is  for  screening  o«r 
white  areas.  It  is  available  in  60 


White  Top-Sheet  with  white  opoqur 
patterns  for  breaking  up  solids.  Also 
availoble  in  60  patterns. 


TO^Utc  for  pattern  charts,  ex 

amples  of  Top-Sheet  work  and  samples. 

THE  CRAFTINT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


123S  EAST  152nd  STREET 


CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 
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The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  many  American 
newspapers  enjoying  an  exception¬ 
ally  high  degree  of  public  confidence. 
For  no  newspaper  achieves  it  without 
constant  effort  and  a  strong  devotion 
to  publishing  the  news  impartially 
and  accurately. 

This  has  been  the  No.  1  policy  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  throughout  its  his¬ 
tory — almost  a  hundred  years.  As  a 


result,  St.  Louisans  often  quote  the 
Globe-Democrat  to  prove  a  point  or 
establish  authority  in  discussions  of 
world  affairs,  politics,  sports,  fashions 
and  local  happenings. 

This  public  confidence  in  the 
Globe-Democrat  sets  the  stage  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  products  and 
services  advertised  in  this  powerful, 
progressive  newspaper. 


(Sl0bC'S3em0rrat 


has  the  largest  circulation  among  all  St.  Louis  dailies 
. .  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  a^  St.  Louis  daily. 
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.Met.  Population  . 


naipn  orooKs  Austrian  in 
television  lair.  The  man  wit], 
trim,  S16S  appearance  and  q, 
impressive  television  I.Q. 
lieves  the  new  medium  will  g, 
"hand  in  hand"  with  newspap*,,^ 
"Newspapers  won't  be  mp, 
planted,"  he  says,  "but  theywjj] 

face  stiff  competition." 


Television  Is  Now 
Wearing  Long  Pants 

By  James  L.  Ceilings 


casting,  sound  pictures  and  tele- 
run 

lotted  this  phase  his  ^ 

"You  ask  the  he 

day 
the 

creature 

a  to  go 

how  many  papers 

He  leans  back  in  his  chair 
when  he  thinks,  with  his  hands 

clasped  on  his  head.  He  leaned  there  won't  be  a  single  tele  ficult — isn't  difficult  today.  The 

back,  hands  clasped,  prayer-  vision  channel  available."  industry  has  inherited  the  prob- 

wise.  He  has  fine,  sensitive  fea-  And  it  is  also  his  belief  that  lems  of  Hollywood:  staging 

tures,  and  is  about  two  degrees  in  a  year  and  a  half  television  props,  making  of  film.  . 

Fahrenheit  this  side  of  hand-  will  be  a  jolly  fat  little  buster  "No,  again,  the  papers  will 

some.  worth  500  million,  with  some  get  along.  But  they  must  re- 

"In  the  leading  25  cities,”  he  750,000  sets  and  4i^  million  member  that  television  can  do 
replied,  “it  will  cost  a  newspa-  telenthusiasts  (oops,  that's  ours  all  that  they  can  do — and  then 
per  between  $250,000  and  $300,  — we  just  coined  it).  It  can  bring  home  comics,  fea 

000  to  open  for  business,  and  How  long  will  it  take,  Ralph,  tures  and  the  news,  in  highly 
the  programming,  at  a  mini-  to  realize  a  good  return  on  the  entertaining  style.  That's  the 
mum.  will  run  from  $5,000  to  investment?  competition  it’ll  offer.” 

$20,000  a  month.  “Here.”  he  said,  ''this  will  Seems  that  little  oT  buster  is 

“These  costs  in  the  future  give  you  an  idea.  We  recently  well  on  his  way  to  his  first  pair 
may  be  more,  may  be  less,  de-  had  word  from  a  certain  mid-  of  long  pants. 

pending  upon  such  factors  as  western  television  station,  > _ _ 

competition,  union  require  which  reported  a  $5,000  gross  1 
ments,  salary  scales  and  the  weekly  from  the  sale  of  time 
like.  after  only  six  months. 

"You  can  cut  those  figures  in  "This  company  also  owns  one  ^  1  *  f  *  1  ^ 

half  for  the  sma.ler  cities.  of  the  oldest  radio  stations.  It 

'  Now,  about  part  two  of  your  took  the  radio  station  10  years 

question — how  many  papers  are  to  hit  the  same  revenue.”  1  I  1 

applying?  There's  no  reason  why,  he 

“As  of  Jan.  31,  61  newspaper  concluded,  newspapers,  tele- 

stations  either  have  permits,  are  vision-bound  shouldn’t  experi- 

building  their  stations,  or  have  ence  the  same  thing. 

applied  for  permits.  'This  61  is  Will  television  supplant  news-  \  I 

32.6'"'  of  the  total  (187)  who  papers?  H  davenport  J 

operate,  are  building,  or  have  “No,”  he  said,  “newspaners  H  1 

applied  for  permits  for  stations,  won’t  be  supplanted,  but  they  T  1 

“These  are  all  affiliated  in-  will  face  stiff  competition.  The  L  moline  '*****~''*^  I 

terests.  That  is,  the  chief  owner  impact  is  so  much  greater  with  W/ma  c.  HI 

is  a  newspaperman  or  the  sta-  television.  After  all,  you  can  ■yK  *  i  i\>40^^ 
tion  is  own^  by  a  newspaper,  see  the  product  at  work.  Vac-  I  ut'* 

There’s  no  doubt  of  it,  publish-  uum- cleaning  demonstrations. 

ers  are  very  alert  to  television.  Cars  brought  from  showrooms 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  pre-  right  into  the  home.  ^ 

diet  that  by  the  end  of  1948.  in  “The  possibilities  are  endless.  ^ 
the  first  50  cities  by  sales  rank.  And  the  execution  won’t  be  dif-  ’ 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Texas  Offers  Course 
Reporting  Oil  News 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

A  COURSE  for  senior  journal¬ 
ism  students  in  reporting 
news  of  the  gas  and  oil  in¬ 
dustry  is  being  offered  for  the 
first  time  by  the  University  of 
Texas  department  of  journalism 
during  the  spring  semester. 

A.  R.  McTee  of  Austin,  a  1927 
University  of  Texas  journalism 
graduate  who  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Oil  Weekly  at 
Houston  for  eight  years,  is 
teaching  the  course. 

“Because  of  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  oil  and  gas  news  in  Texas 
and  because  our  journalism  de¬ 
partment  received  frequent  re¬ 
quests  for  graduates  familiar 
with  oil  and  gas  reporting,  we 
decided  to  undertake  this  new 
instructional  venture,”  explains 
Prof.  Paul  J.  Thompson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department. 

Thompson  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Oil  Weekly  re¬ 
cently  changed  from  a  weekly 
to  a  monthly  publication  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Oil 
World  because,  its  publisher  ex¬ 
plained,  “daily  newspapers  have 
been  doing  such  an  excellent 
job  of  oil  news  coverage  that 
spot  oil  news  is  usually  read 
before  weekly  publications  can 
reach  subscribers.” 

Publishers  Lend  Support 
ARIZONA  publishers  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  standing  committee 
which  will  work  with,  advise, 
and  assist  the  University  of 
Arizona  school  of  journalism 
and  lend  assistance  in  its  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  committee  was  created 
on  a  motion  by  H.  H.  Wrenn, 
publisher  of  Coolidge  Examiner, 
Arizona  Blade-Tribune,  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Superior  Sun,  follow¬ 
ing  a  presentation  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  and  its  plans, 
methods  and  goals  by  Douglas 
D.  Martin,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Dr.  Melvin  T.  Solve, 
head  of  the  English  department. 

Currier  Returns 
PROF.  JESSIE  J.  CURRIER  has 
resumed  work  as  chairman  of 
the  journalism  department  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University 
after  being  on  leave  of  absence 
because  of  illness  last  winter. 

School  Newspaper  Award 
THE  Virginia  Press  Association 
will  encourage  high  standards 
of  performance  in  the  school 
press  of  Virginia  with  a  scho¬ 
lastic  press  award. 

First  presentation,  covering 
the  period  Sept.  1,  1947,  to 
March  15,  1948,  will  be  made  in 
Lexington  May  1  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  1948  Southern  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University. 

It  will  be  made  to  the  Virginia 
school  newspaper  which  shows 
the  most  effective  and  progres¬ 
sive  leadership  or  the  most  im¬ 


provement  in  content  and  ap¬ 
pearance  during  the  school  year. 

Business  Paper  Course 
AN  EVENING  course  covering 
all  phases  of  business  paper 
journalism  and  management  is 
being  given  at  Northwestern 
University  downtown  campus. 

Primarily  intended  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  several  hundred 
business  papers  published  in  the 
Chicago  area,  it  will  be  open  to 
all  personnel  of  such  papers  and 
others  interested  in  the  field, 
according  to  Dean  Kenneth 
Olson. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Associated  Business  Papers  and 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  the 
course  will  include  six  lectures 
covering  administration,  cost 
control,  editing,  production,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising,  and  18 
seminars,  all  led  by  business 
paper  executives. 

Mechanical  Clinic 
A  MECHANICAL  clinic  will  be 
held  April  23  and  24  at  the 
Montana  State  University  Press 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Sponsored  by  the  Montana 
State  Press  Association  and  the 
journalism  school,  the  clinic 
will  give  Montana  printers  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  problems 
and  learn  new  methods  in  the 
school's  typography  laboratory. 

The  program  will  include 
short  course  in  mechanics  of 
type  setting,  photoengraving, 
and  press  and  composing  room 
problems.  Experts  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields  will  be  at  the  clinic 
from  printing  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers. 

New  Sequences 
UNIVERSITY  of  Nebraska’s  pro¬ 
gram  in  journalism  has  been 
revised  and  expanded  to  include 
four  different  professional  se¬ 
quences  leading  to  a  degree 
( A.B.,  B.S.  in  Agriculture,  B.S. 
in  Business  Administration) 
with  the  journalism  certificate. 

The  program  now  includes  se¬ 
quences  in  news  and  editorial, 
radio,  agricultural  journalism, 
business  journalism  or  advertis¬ 
ing  journalism. 

Basically  the  sequences  are 
not  new,  but  are  a  restatement 
in  a  more  workable  form  of 
courses  of  study  which  have 
been  open  to  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  past. 

Carter  Speaks  at  Georgia 
HODDING  CARTER,  crusading 
Mississippi  editor  whose  ef¬ 
forts  have  won  him  the  Pulitzer 
prize,  will  be  a  featured  speaker 
at  the  20th  annual  Georgia  Press 
Institute  which  meets  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism 
Feb.  18-21. 

Other  speakers  at  the  insti¬ 
tute,  as  announced  by  Chairman 


Roy  McGinty,  publisher  of  the 
Calhoun  Times,  and  John  E. 
Drewry,  dean  of  the  Grady 
school,  are  Pierre  J.  Huss,  noted 
INS  correspondent;  Edison  Mar¬ 
shall,  American  novelist  and 
short-story  writer;  and  J.  W. 
Sargent,  assistant  regional  con¬ 
servator,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

■ 

San  Antonio 
Bail  Expose 
Wins  Plaudits 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — That  an 
aggressive  newspaper  can  bring 
about  improved  law  enforce¬ 
ment  by  exposing  official  laxity 
or  negligence  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  pay  in  increased 
reader  interest  is  shown  by  the 
San  Antonio  Evening  News' 
bail-bond  expose. 

Early  in  January,  the  News 
began  publishing  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  written  by  William  L. 
Roper,  former  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  News  editorial 
staff.  The  articles,  based  on 
official  records,  pointed  out  how 
Bexar  County  had  lost  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  of  needed  reve¬ 
nue  and  permitted  numerous 
law  violators  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment  by  failure  to  collect  for¬ 
feited  bail  bonds. 

The  expose  had  been  con¬ 
ceived  by  Warren  H.  Darby,  city 
editor  of  the  News.  It  proved 
to  be  an  immediate  success. 

Soon  after  the  first  article  of 
the  series  appeared  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney’s  office  began  an 
effort  to  collect  bail  bonds  for¬ 
feited  by  defendants,  five  bail¬ 
jumping  fugitives  —  including 
one  charged  with  murder — were 
found  and  returned  for  trial. 
Bondsmen,  who  had  shown  little 
concern  over  missing  defendants 
in  past  years,  began  actively 
cooperating  with  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  in  finding  and  re¬ 
turning  fugitives  to  San  Antonio 
for  trial. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the 
expose  were  so  immediate  that 
many  persons  telephoned  or 
wrote  in  to  commend  the  news¬ 
paper.  In  addition  to  spotlight¬ 
ing  attention  on  a  source  of  lost 
revenue  for  many  years  past 
and  closing  a  door  of  easy  es¬ 
cape  for  bail  jumpers,  the  series 
gave  effective  support  to  law 
enforcement  in  general.  Offi¬ 
cials  of  the  San  Antonio  Retail 
Merchants’  Association  were 
among  the  first  to  congratulate 
the  News. 

H.  G.  Vincent,  news  editor, 
expressed  himself  as  elated  over 
the  success  of  the  crusade  and 
two  other  recent  promotional 
activities: 

Frequent  publication  of  full 
pages  of  local,  action  pictures 
that  tell  a  dramatic  or  intensely 
human  news  story. 

Co-sponsorship  with  the  San 
Antonio  Morning  Express  of  the 
annual  Golden  Gloves  tourna¬ 
ment. 

One  unusual  picture  page  con¬ 
sisted  of  action  photographs  of 
a  circus  in  winter  quarters. 
George  Coleman,  combination 
reporter-photographer,  shot  the 
pictures  for  the  page  layout  and 
also  wrote  the  story  and  cap¬ 
tions  in  one  afternoon. 


Leadership  Awards 
For  3  in  Journalism 

Minneapolis  —  Three 
identified  with  Minnesota  S 
nalism  were  presented  wm, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribu^ 
awards  for  leadership  at  the  rp 
cent  meeting  of  the  Minnesn^ 
Editorial  Association. 

“In  recognition  of  long-  con 
tinned  contributions  to  the  i.n 
building  of  the  state” 
awards  were  given  to  LudZ 
I.  Roe.  Montevideo,  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Editorial  assoc' 
ation;  Mrs.  Irene  N.  Bedari 
Hibbing,  president,  Minnesoh 
Press  Women,  and  Dr.  Ralph 
Casey,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  school  of  journal 
ism. 


Negro  Newspapers 
Plan  Celebration 

Norfolk,  Va. — Observance  of 
National  Negro  Newspaper 
Week,  commemorating  the  121st 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  first  Negro  newspaper 
Freedom’s  Journal,  by  John 
Russwurm,  has  been  set  for 
March  7-13. 

Dates  for  the  observance  were 
announced  in  a  proclamation 
issued  by  Thomas  W.  Young, 
president  of  the  Negro  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association, 
which  annually  sponsors  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  program.  Young  is 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Norfolk  Journal  and 
Guide. 
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^ed^eatU  “Pncefne^ 

SPOKANE  MARKET 


\«  one  4»f  ntiin>  di«lineti«e  tourhe» 
in  S|M»kanf*A  ne«»  department  »tort‘« 
the  Bon  Marrhe,  operators  of  the 
•  liire*!*  elevator*  are  **red*head».** 
I'irture*  of  the  ten  on  dut>  after  the 
«tore  o|M‘ned  il»  door>  in  the  fall  of 
1947.  are  preM'nted  herewith.  A» 
l*rif  Alexander,  new«paper  poet,  e\- 
|ire««ed  it : 


University 

journal- 


hen  nature  t«»  Adam  &  Sonn  paid 
her  debt> 

In  trade  with  «weel  blonde«>  and  with 
^parklinK  brunette** 

>he  lied  up  her  parrel»  with  !i>trin||H 
of  while  pearl** 

\nd  threw  in  for  lagnap|»e  the  red¬ 
headed  girl**. 

'I'he  r<‘<l>headed  ffirh  a**  a  jo>ou*4 
*urpri<*e! 

I'he  red-headed  KirU  with  their 
lauKhing  blue  eve»! 

U  iih  their  eheek**  red  a**  ro<*e*>  and 
teeth  white  a**  pearls — 

'I'hank  the  l>ord  for  a  alimp<*e  of  the 
red-headed  Kirl^.** 
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Mrrraiililc  ftianis  as  u<>ll  as  indus¬ 
trial  giants  rrrtignize  Spokunr  anil  In- 
lanil  Rnipiro  as  a  niarkrt  uf  l■nlilniti‘ll 
o|i|)orlunily. 


AIrruily  S|>ukani‘  *tas  lieing  serM*!! 
hy  oulstuniliiig  sturrs  unil  shops.  Of- 
firials  of  tin*  Alliril  Stores  eliose  Spo- 
kaiis  as  a  loiuile  only  after  thorough 
investigation  of  the  rity  anil  its  trailing 
zone.  Siininiarizing  the  reasons  for 
Spokane's  seleetion,  Freileriek  E. 
Baki‘r,  hiisiness  eonsiiltant  for  the  .-\l- 
lieil  Stores,  liie.,  stated: 


SeplenilM*r  j,  1947,  the  Allied 
Stores,  Inc.,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
deparlment  store  units,  o|>eneil  a  great 
new  departnient  store  in  Spokane,  the 
KO.\  .MARCHE,  with  Prank  T.  Hill  as 
nianager.  The  new  store  eoniprises 
1.46  specialty  shops,  rovers  liiO.fMM) 
square  feel  of  flour  s|Kire  anil  has  4(M) 
enipluyees. 


“The  Inland  Kmpirr  market  is  the  most 
dranialir  in  the  nation. 

“That's  why  we're  speniling  millions  to 
brinft  S|M>kane  this  ^(reat  new  retail  outlet. 

“You  ran  count  your  population  at  vir¬ 
tually  8tM).0<M).  In  19-40  the  Spokane  mar¬ 
ket  population  was  figured  at  747.1IM),  last 
year  at  793.300.  a  gain  of  1 1  |ier  rent. 

“But  in  the  same  six  years  your  retail 
sales  trehleil.  growing  from  $21 1.804,4MMI 
to  $646,818,000 — an  increase  of  20.3  per 
rent. 

“In  1946  the  per  capita  income  for  the 
city  of  Spokane  was  $1,869  which  is  91  |>er 
rent  alnive  the  national  average  of  $977. 


The  Bi'iS  .\l,MtCHb.  Spokane's  nfwesi  department 
store,  ready  to  serve  a  fast  srowing  Spokane 
and  Inland  Empire. 


This  puts  Spokane  in  fourth  place  among 
all  cities  of  more  than  100,000. 


nos  Till  Of 


\  highly  effective  way  by  which 
you  ran  rash  in  on  ronditions  that  have 
allrarted  the  industrial  giants  and  nier- 
raiilile  giants  to  the  Spokane  area  is  to 
advertise  in  Spokane's  two  great  daily 
newspapers. 
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Wright  Death  Recalls 
Coverage  of  Flight 

By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 


ALTHOUGH  Orville  Wrights 

obituary  last  week  received 
considerably  more  column 
inches  in  United  States  news¬ 
papers  than  the  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.  C.,  on  Dec.  17,  1903, 
a  study  of  flies  shows  that  some 
contemporary  dailies  under¬ 
stood  the  full  implications  of 
man’s  first  successful  heavier- 
than-air  machine. 

Possibly  the  most  spectacular 
refutation  of  the  often-repeated 
charge  that  newspapers  failed 
to  report  the  Wrights’  achieve¬ 
ments  is  the  Dec.  18,  1903,  issue 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va. »  Virginian- 
Pilot.  That  paper  carried  the 
following  banner  across  its 
front  page: 

FLYING  MACHINE  SOARS 
3  MILES  IN  TEETH  OF  HIGH 
WIND  OVER  SAND  HILLS 
AND  WAVES  AT  KITTY 
HAWK  ON  CAROLINA  COAST 

Unlike  the  atomic  bomb 
tests,  probably  the  nearest  pres¬ 
ent  day  equivalent  of  the 
Wright  Brothers’  history-mak¬ 
ing  flight,  no  reporters  were 
invited  to  Kitty  Hawk.  The 
Wrights  went  so  far  to  insure 
privacy  that  they  leased  600 
acres  around  the  sand  dune  site 
now  marked  by  the  monument 
to  their  achievement. 

Enterprisinq  Reporter 

Despite  the  Wrights’  precau¬ 
tions  a  Norfolk  reporter  ob¬ 
tained  the  news  and  scooped 
them  on  their  own  plans  for 
their  father  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
to  release  the  information  there. 

Harry  P.  Moore,  marine  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot.  first  learned  of  the 
airp'ane  experiments  when  he 
overheard  a  North  Carolinan 
buying  Lynnhaven  oysters  for 
“two  loonev  Yankees”  who 
were  trying  to  fly.  Moore  found 
out  their  names  were  Wright 
and  that  the  pair  hoped  to  soar 
with  a  kite-like  contrantion 
they  were  assemblying  at  Kitty 
Hawk. 

Because  he  had  publicized  the 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
men  stationed  there  were  will¬ 
ing  to  assist  the  reoorter.  Twice. 
Moore  visited  Kittv  Hawk  and. 
as  a  friend  of  the  Coast  Guards¬ 
men.  got  close  enough  to  be 
able  to  describe  the  aircraft 
after  the  successful  flieht  took 
place.  He  also  arranged  for  his 
friends  to  tell  him  when  the 
Wrights  tested  their  plane 

On  December  17.  the  Ohio 
brothers  made  the  first  of  their 
four  flights  at  10:45  a.  m.  With¬ 
in  an  huor,  Moore  received  a 
telephone  ca’4  from  C.  C.  Grant, 
assistant  Norfolk  weather  ob¬ 
server.  saying  a  message  had 
come  in  for  him  from  the  Coa.st 
Guard  at  Kitty  Hawk.  His 
friends  had  tipped  him  off.  He 
notified  his  citv  editor  and 
gathered  what  facts  he  could 
from  Norfolk.  That  evening, 
the  Wrights  confirmed  It. 

The  lead  on  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  story  read: 

"The  problem  of  aerial  navi¬ 


gation  without  the  use  of  a  bal-  ! 
loon  has  been  solved  at  last.  I 

“Over  the  sandhills  of  the  I 
North  Carolina  coast  near  Kitty 
Hawk,  two  Ohio  men  proved 
that  they  could  soar  through  , 
the  air  in  a  flying  machine  of 
their  own  construction  with  the  ■ 
power  to  steer  it  at  will.” 

Moore  recalled  years  later 
that  he  had  sent  queries  to 
many  of  the  nation’s  leading 
newspapers  asking  if  they  want¬ 
ed  the  story.  Favorable  answers 
came  from  only  five.  These 
were  the  New  York  American, 
Washington  Post,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Wrights’  success  came 
only  nine  days  after  Samuel 
Pierpont  Langley,  secretary  of 
the  internationally  famous 
Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  had  failed  to  fly 
his  heavier  than-air  craft  over 
the  Potomac  river.  Langley’s 
aircraft  carried  all  the  prestige 
of  recognized  scientific  author¬ 
ity  and  when  it  crashed,  news 
men  were  dubious  whether  any¬ 
one.  let  alone  two  obscure  Day- 
ton  mechanics,  could  succeed. 

Typical  of  this  skepticism 
was  the  reaction  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  telegraph  editor 
who  sent  an  independent  in¬ 
quiry  to  Dayton  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Associated  Press  news 
item  on  the  Wrights.  When  a 
reply  reported  they  were  “in¬ 
telligent  mechanics,  sons  of  1 
Bishop  Wrifht  of  the  United  ' 
Brethren  Church,  and  members 
of  a  well-known  family,”  he  ; 
still  failed  to  mark  the  story  I 
for  page  1.  It  ended  up  in  an  i 
obscure  place  on  page  3. 

The  Wright  brothers  seit  the 
following  to  Dayton  wi*h  in 
structions  on  press  coverage  , 
but  Moore’s  scoop  made  it  im-  i 
possible  to  carrv  out  the  plan:  | 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C., 
December  17,  1903. 

Success  four  flights  Thursday 
morning,  all  against  twenty  one 
mile  wind.  Started  from  level  j 
with  engine  power  alone;  aver¬ 
age  s^eed  through  air  thirty-  ! 
one  miles:  longest  fifty-nine 
seconds;  inform  press;  home 
Christmas. 

Oreville  (sic)  Wright. 

Bishop  Wright  sent  his  son,  i 
Lcrin,  to  the  Dayton  Journal 
office  with  the  telegram  but 
the  editor  was  unimpressed. 
Nothing  on  the  flight  appeared 
the  next  morning.  Neighbors 
and  friends  learned  of  the 
brothers’  success  through  an 
item  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
The  two  Dayton  afternoon 
papers  printed  accounts  of  the 
telegram’s  receipt  but  did  not 
point  out  the  flights’  signifi¬ 
cance. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
was  one  of  the  midwestern 
papers  to  publish  the  AP  story 
on  its  front  page  of  Dec.  18 
The  Star’s  headline  was: 

A  MACHINE  THAT  FLIES 
Two  Brothers  Made  a  Success¬ 
ful  Test  of  a  Kite  Airship 


Give  'em 
both  barrels! 


EARN  GREATER  PROFITS  IN  THE 
SOUTH'S  GREATEST  MARKET 

It  doesn’t  tako  "doad>«yo  Dick"  to  got  rofultc  in  Now 
Orioons! 

The  dominant  morning  Timet  Picayune  it  a  tried-and- 
proved  shopping  guide  for  7  out  of  every  10  New  Or¬ 
leans  women.  The  productive  evening  States,  preferred 
for  its  features  and  award-winning  reporting,  profitably 
influences  purchases  in  over  85,000  (largely  unduplicated) 
homes. 

It  actually  costs  you  lets  money  per  reader  to  advertise 
In  the  combination  Timet  Picayune  New  Orleans  States 
than  in  any  ether  media  in  the  profitable  postwar  New 
Orleans  market. 


THE  TIMES  PICAYUNE 
NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 

Member  A.  N.  A.  Network 
Representatives:  Jonn  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


Times  Picayune  doily .  162,824* 

States  doily .  88,688* 

Sunday  .  267,356* 


*A8C  Publishers’  Statement,  6  monthsending  Sept.  30,  1947. 
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the  high  cost  of  living 
any  more  than  YOU  do 


I  •  I 

high'^ 

cost  OF  |, 
LIVI'^Cs^ 


wWHEN  prices  are  low,  more  people  can  buy.  When 
prices  are  high,  fewer  people  can  afford  to  buy.  That’s 
as  bad  for  us  as  it  is  for  you.  So  we’re  always  looking 
for  increased  efficiency  as  well  as  improved  products. 

Every  month  the  ablest  men  from  all  our  com¬ 
panies  sit  down  at  a  table  to  pool  their  brains  and 
experience.  The  first  question  always  is,  “How  can 
we  keep  quality  up  .  .  .  and  prices  down?” 

Here  are  some  figures  which  show  how  milk  prices 
compare  with  food  prices,  from  1939  to  1947: 

Increase  in  cost  of  food . 106% 

Increase  in  cost  of  fluid  milk . 63% 


An  impartial  national  survey  shows  that 
most  Americans  consider  10%-1S%  on  sales 
a  fair  profit  for  business.  Compared  to  this, 
the  average  profit  in  the  food  industry  is 
less  than  5%.  And  National  Dairy's  profit  in 
its  milk  divisions  in  1947  was  less  than  2%. 


Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased  nearly  so  much  as 
the  average  of  other  foods.  Our  profit  from  all  of  our 
milk  divisions  averaged  less  than  3  a  cent  per  quart  of 
milk  sold  in  1947 — far  less  than  the  public  thinks 
business  makes — and  much  less  than  the  average 
profit  in  the  food  industry. 

Milk,  nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food,  gives  you 
more  for  your  money  than  anything  else  you  can  eat. 
It’s  our  job  to  see  that  milk — and  cheese,  butter,  ice 
cream  and  other  products  made  from  milk — are  full 
of  flavor  and  nutrition.  And  that  they  are  available 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices  to  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  people. 
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Constable  Arraigned 
For  Slugging  Lensman 


QUICK  legal  action  caught  up 

with  a  West  Hazleton,  Pa. 
constable  who  was  charged  with 
slugging  a  press  photographer 
while  he  was  photographing  an 
eviction. 

The  lensman  is  Carl  Roman- 
elli,  of  the  Hazleton  Sunday 
Times,  who  was  assigned  to 
cover  the  eviction  of  a  Hazleton 
fami.y  on  what  was  the  coldest 
day  of  the  winter  up  to  that 
time. 

Upon  arriving  a  the  scene 
Romanelli  took  several  shots  of 
the  crowd  watching  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  then  approach^  closer 
to  get  a  better  view. 

At  this  point,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  several  witnesses, 
Constable  Albert  (Umps)  Mil¬ 
ler,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
eviction,  struck  Romanelli  with 
a  blackjack,  hitting  him  on  the 
side  of  the  neck.  iHie  witnesses 
said  that  bystanders  intervened 
before  the  constable  could  hit 
Romanelli  again. 

Mi.Ier  was  not  known  to  the 
photographer,  who  did  not  real¬ 
ize  that  he  was  about  to  be 
attacked.  Witnesses  standing 
close  by  affirmed  that  no  argu¬ 
ment,  discussion  or  warning  pre¬ 
ceded  the  blow. 

The  lensman  was  treated  for 
shock  and  sent  to  his  home  to 
remain  under  the  doctor’s  care. 
Constable  Miller  was  held  for 
the  Grand  Jury  in  $1,000  bail  on 
charges  of  assault  and  battery 
and  aggravated  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery. 

AP  Contest 

THE  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 

photographers  took  first  place 
in  each  of  the  three  “metropol¬ 
itan  papers’’  classifications  in 
the  1947  California-Nevada  As¬ 
sociated  Press  photo  contest. 
The  contest,  as  usual,  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classifications — 
metropolitan,  embracing  news 
papers  of  Los  Aneeles.  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland;  and 
.sub-metropolitan,  including  all 
others. 

First  place  winners  in  the 
metropolitan  division  were: 
spot  news — Paul  Calvert,  Times; 
features — R.  O.  Ritchie.  Times; 
sports — Art  Rogers.  Times. 

In  the  sub-metropolitan  di 
vision:  spot  news — Salvador  J. 
Felix,  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press;  features — first.  Bill  Re¬ 
gan,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  News; 
sports — first.  Michael  Converse, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
Herald. 

Tribune  Winners  Named 

CHESTER  GABRYSIAK’S  pic 

ture  titled,  “With  the  Greatest 
of  Ease,”  already  the  winner 
of  two  awards,  took  top  honors 
in  the  sports  classification  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  eighth  annual 
photographic  exhibit  for  news 
cameramen.  Gabrysiak’s  pic¬ 
ture,  taken  at  a  Golden  Gloves 
mat,  showed  a  boxer  knocked 
completely  off  his  feet.  It  re¬ 
ceived  412  votes,  the  most  re 
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ceived  by  any  picture  in  any 
classification. 

First  choice  among  news  pic¬ 
tures  exhibited  was  "No 
Brakes,”  by  Tom  Johnson,  show¬ 
ing  a  woman  pinned  beneath  a 
bus.  Sheep  wa.king  along  a 
road  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  the  subject  of  Russ  Hamm’s 
picture,  “Homeward  Bound,” 
which  took  first  place  in  the 
feature  classification. 

Editorial  Pix 

THE  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times 

has  inaugurated  a  new  pho¬ 
tographic  editorial  technique. 
The  first  issue  following  the  new 
policy  used  five  local  two- 
column  pictures  to  illustrate  an 
editorial  on  local  conditions. 
The  pictures  were  set  in  be¬ 
tween  parts  of  the  editorial 
which  was  also  set  two  co.umns 
wide. 

Museum  Pieces 
SIXTY  outstanding  news  pic¬ 
tures  by  photographers  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  and  the 
Times,  were  installed  in  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art  this 
week  for  a  month-long  exhibi¬ 
tion  opening  Feb.  1. 

The  pictures  represent  a  dis¬ 
tillation  of  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise  which  absorbed  the  time 
of  seven  photographers,  who 
used  flash  bulbs  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  a  month. 

Kodak  Cable  Release 
A  NEW  cable  release,  avail¬ 
able  in  7-inch  and  12-inch 
sizes,  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
The  outer  casting  is  stainless 
steel  wire  braided  to  prevent 
stretching  when  pressure  is  ap¬ 
plied.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
shutter  plug  which  is  longer 
than  its  maximum  travel  so  that 
it  is  always  partially  housed 
and  therefore  cannot  bend  or 
snag  in  operation. 

Through  the  Lens 
J.  WINTON  LEMEN,  former 

chief  photographer  of  the  old 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Times,  has  been 
appointed  divisional  manager  of 
professional  film  sales  for  East 
man  Kodak  Company. 

Wendell  Kilmer,  photo  editor 
of  the  Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  commer¬ 
cial  photography  field. 

Russell  J.  Maxwell,  photog- 
grapher  for  the  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Reporters  and  Photog¬ 
raphers  Union  No.  23609  (AFL) 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
union  Jan.  22. 

Lloyd  Jansen,  for  the  past 
five  years  a  staff  photographer 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
previously  on  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis. )  Daily  Press,  will  resign 
IVfer.  1  to  become  vicepresident 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Lake¬ 
side  Pepsi-Cola  Co..  Sheboygan. 
M^y.  1. 


Phones  in  Cars 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Three  of 
the  first  five  automobile  tele¬ 
phones  placed  into  operation 
here  recently  were  installed  in 
vehicles  operated  by  newspaper¬ 
men.  Mike  Hazlip  and  Stanley 
Griffin,  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
photographers,  and  Bob  Mc- 
Dona.d.  Journal  promotion  di¬ 
rector. 

■ 

Black  Is  Elected 
By  Northwest  Ass'n 

Minneapolis  —  Norman  D. 
Black,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  Northwest 
Daily  Press  Association  at  the 
28th  annual  meeting  here.  He 
succeeds  D.  A.  McKenzie,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Crookston  ( Minn. ) 
Times. 

Representatives  of  51  daily 
newspapers  also  elected  Bruce 
J.  Nelson,  advertising  manager, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  vicepresident, 
and  re  elected  Arthur  Teachout. 
advertising  manager,  LaCrosse, 
Wis.,  treasurer.  McKenzie 
was  named  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Among  new  members  of  the 
boai^  of  directors  is  Mrs.  Irene 
Bedard,  advertising  manager, 
Hibbing.  Minn.,  Tribune.  Her 
election  marked  the  first  time  a 
woman  has  held  office  in  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  associ 
ation. 

■ 

Beauboires  Buy 
Topping's  Interest 

Hanford,  Calif. — Purchase  of 
W.  Keith  Topping’s  interest  in 
the  Hanford  Publishing  Co.  is 
announced  by  Samuel  M.  Beau- 
baire  and  his  son,  Stanley  Beau- 
baire.  The  move  gives  father 
and  son  full  operation  of  the 
Hanford  Daily  Sentinel,  Han¬ 
ford  Morning  Journal  and 
weekly  Kings  County  News. 

The  transaction,  retroactive  to 
October,  terminates  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  Topping  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Beaubaire  begun  Oct.  1, 
1940.  when  they  purchased  the 
Hanford  newspapers  from  J.  E. 
Richmond.  Stanley  Beaubaire 
has  been  acting  publisher  for 
several  years  and  his  father  has 
.served  successively  as  circula¬ 
tion,  business  and  now  general 
manager. 


GEO.  H. 
MORRILL 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 
DIVISION 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
NEWSPAPER  INKS 


NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  FT.  WORTH 


Brad  Smollen 
Becomes  M.E. 

In  San  Diego 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Brad  Smol 
len,  former  picture  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Journal,  has  been  ap 
pointed  managing  editor,  sue 
ceeding  Claude  Kimball,  re 
signed. 

Jack  Cairns,  former  Journa; 
copyreader,  has  taken  the  new 
post  of  telegraph  editor,  estab 
lished  when  the  Journal  was  ad 
mitted  to  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press. 

Charles  J.  Savage,  one-time 
city  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  has  been  appointed  as 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Jour 
nal,  succeeding  Richard  Markey 
transferred  to  the  copy  desk 

In  recent  years.  Savage  was 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  the 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  bu 
reaus  of  that  service. 

Society  Switch 

Eileen  Jackson,  society  editor 
of  the  Union  for  almost  19 
years,  has  become  society  edi 
tor  of  the  Journal.  She  was  sue 
ceeded  by  Edith  Cushing,  form 
er  society  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Tribune-Sun,  whose  post 
was  filled  by  Dorothy  O’Toole, 
her  former  assistant. 

Miss  Cushing  was  club  editor 
of  the  old  San  Diego  Sun  until 
it  suspended  publication  in  No¬ 
vember,  1939.  She  became  so 
ciety  editor  of  the  Tribune-Sun 
soon  after  consolidation  of  the 
Sun  and  Evening  Tribune. 


YOU  WON’T  GROW  OLD 
WAITING  FOR  RESULTS 


in  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


with  retail  sales,  bank 
debits,  apparel  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  above  the 
Texas  average:  with  23% 
more  lineage  last  year  than 
In  1946,  you’re  safe  In  join¬ 
ing  the  others  who  use  our 
papers  profitably. 

18,000  University  students 
and  their  families  make  your 
Austin  market  an  even  bet¬ 
ter  “A”  market.  Send  for 
our  Market  Data  Report. 


The  American 

MORNING 

QThe  Statesman 

EVENING 

,Ainerican-j|fafesman 

SUNDAY 

S’dtiumtl  Krfjit  \f  M Wii’t  .N 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 
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In  the  Winter 


UNLESS  YOU  OWNED  A  HOTEL,  or  iigured  in  trans¬ 
portation,  yuu'd  probably  not  pay  too  much 
attention  to  New  England’s  great  resort  business. 

Everybody  knows  New  England’s  wonderful 
Summer  vacation  story,  and  thousands  of  visitors 
pour  into  the  Cape  and  the  Berkshires,  the  Con¬ 
necticut  coast  and  Narraganset  Bay,  the  lakes  and 
beaches  of  Maine,  the  glorious  inoiintaiiis  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Well,  over  the  past  dozen  years.  New  England’s 
Winter  resort  business  has  become  just  as  hot,  too. 
What  this  has  done,  actually,  is  given  farmers, 
resort  operators,  retailers  and  other  trades  a  new 
year-’round  industry — another  leg  to  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  spending  stability. 

A  market  that  lives  off  one  or  two  industries  may 
have  bigger  peaks,  but  it  has  bigger  valleys,  too. 
A  market  spread  over  diversified  business  is  a 
good  market  to  stick  with-  -Summer  and  Vi’inter. 
Yes,  like  New  England. 

And  you  can  live  closest  with  it  with  neivs/Hipers. 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


(E),  Pimtiald  Barkshir*  EagU  (E). 
Taunton  Gazatto  (E),  Waltham  Nawt 
Tribuna  (E),WoreattarTalagramand 
Evaning  Gazatto  (MAE),  Woreattar 
Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtuckat  TImai 
(E),  Wait  Warwick  Pawtuzat  Vallay 
Daily  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulla- 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M), 
Providanca  Journal  (S),  Woon- 
sockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Bridgoport  Post 
(S),  Bridgaport  Post-Talagram 
(MAE),  Danbury  Naws-Ttmas  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Marldon  Journal  (E),  M  arid  an 
Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Raglstor  (EAS), 
Now  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santi- 
nai  (E),  Manchastar  Union  Laadar 
(MAE) 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E).  Ban- 
nington  Bannor  (E),  Burlington  Froa 
Prass  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Athol  Daily 
Naws  (E),  Bavarly  Timas  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S), 
Boston  Racord  A  Amariean  (MAE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprisa  A  Timas  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyan- 
nis  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws 
(E),  Fitchburg  ^ntinal  (E),  Havar- 
hill  Gazatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla- 
Tribuna  (MAE),  Lynn  Itam  (E), 
Naw  Badferd  :;.-nday  Standard- 
Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard 
Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript 


New  Eni^land 


going  great 
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Growing 

Family 


THH  family  MOTTO:  A  locally  planned, 
locally  edited,  beautifully  printed  Sunday 
Gravure  Magazine  for  a  newspaper  which 
has  pride  in  its  own  ability  to  know  and 
execute  the  kind  of  magazine  its  readers 
want. 

THIS  IDEA  of  a  group  of  locally  edited, 
uniformly  printed  magazines  is  something 
new  in  the  magazine  field.  And  judging  from 
the  growth  and  acceptance  of  the  Group,  it 
is  a  sound  idea— for  in  the  space  of  thrc^ 


ration-bound  years  the  Locally  Edited  Family 
has  expanded  to  include  Sunday  Magazines 
for  eight  first  newspapers,  giving  saturation 
coverage  in  eight  major  markets. 

IN  EACH  of  the  eight  Locally  Edited 
Gravure  Magazines  readers  find  piaures  and 
stories  about  the  town  in  which  they  live,— 
about  the  people,  places  and  events  that  are 
closest  to  them.  The  result?  Higher,  more 
thorough,  more  interested  readership  . . .  and 
^reattir  value  to  the  advertiser. 


Eight  weekly  newspaper  magazines  featuring  The  Local  Touch 
for  highest  reader  interest,  for  greater  advertising  value 
LOCALLY  EDITED  FOR  1,650,000  FAMILIES  IN  EIGHT  MAJOR  MARKETS 


LOCAL 


TOUCH 


gravure  magazines 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL  •  THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN  •  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 


INTBRCSTED?  Write  Locally  Edited  Group,  Louisville  2,  Ky.  —  or  contact  any  of  the  following  Representatives : 
Branham  Co.,  Jonn  &  Kelley,  John  Budd  Co.,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  O'Moro  &  Ormsbee,  and  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co. 
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WAGES  OR  T-H  ACT 

THE  Chicago  Typographical  Union  ha.>;  a 
15-mdnute  radio  program  nightly  over 
WCFL  during  which  if  c.everly  prop 
agandize^  listeners  for  support  in  their 
strike  against  the  Chicago  dailies. 

A  typical  example  is  provided  in  a 
recent  program  during  which  it  is  avered 
the  ITU  is  striking  over  wages,  but  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  mentioned  no  less  than 
seven  times — most  of  them  in  quotes  from 
outside  sources  calling  for  its  repeal. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  remaining  over 
the  reason  for  ITU  strikes  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere,  an  analysis  of  this  radio  pro¬ 
gram  will  dispel  it.  Such  an  analysis 
wili  also  reveal  a  few  of  the  tactics  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  striking  printers. 

The  commentators  begin  by  stating: 
“We  present  a  review  of  important  news 
that  your  daily  Chicago  paper  has  either 
not  reported  at  all,  or  else  has  reported 
only  piecemeal."  This  particular  program 
noted  the  merger  of  the  Sun  and  Times 
into  an  all-day  paper  and  then  quoted 
John  T.  Pilch,  president  of  the  CTU,  as 
follows: 

“Our  union  had  to  fight  back  against 
Mr.  Field  and  his  new-found  allies.  We 
have  fought  back  effectively.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  law  deprived  organized  labor  of 
most  of  its  means  of  defense,  but  under 
the  Constitution  we  still  have  certain 
rights.  One  of  them  is  the  right  to  ask 
people  to  quit  buying  the  newspapers 
we’re  on  strike  against. 

“We  did  induce  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  to  quit  the  Times  and  other  tens 
of  thousands  to  quit  the  Sun.  Now,  there 
will  be  only  one  daily  paper  produced  at 
the  Sun  and  Times  building,  where  for¬ 
merly  there  were  two.  Marshall  Field’s 
casualty  rate  is  thus  50':? .  It  might  soon 
rise  to  100%  if  he  continues  his  anti¬ 
union  warfare." 

After  thus  taking  credit  for  a  news¬ 
paper  “casualty,"  the  ITU  spokesman 
says:  “That  serious  reverse  suffered  by 
Marshall  Field  should  be  an  object  lesson 
to  any  other  publishers  with  union-busting 
ideas.  The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  union 
publishers  should  also  be  an  object  lesson. 

“There  is  only  one  way  by  which  the 
new  Chicago  Sun  and  Times  can  have 
assurance  that  it  will  stay  in  business. 
That  way  is  to  resume  a  relationship  with 
the  workers  from  its  composing  room — 
members  of  the  printers  union." 

So,  this  union  representative  paints  the 
ITU  as  an  all-powerful  organization  with 
the  influence  to  make  or  break  news 
papers,  and  points  out  the  only  way  a 
newspaper  can  succeed  today  is  to  bend 
low  to  the  ITU  and  do  its  bidding. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Pilch,  and  his  superior 
officer.  Woodruff  Randolph,  do  not  yet 
know  it,  but  that’s  why  many  newspapers 
are  taking  a  strike  at  this  time.  They 
have  decided  they  will  not  be  dictated  to 
by  the  ITU,  nor  any  other  union,  regard¬ 
ing  wages  or  working  conditions  under 
“Conditions  of  Employment"  or  any  other 
device. 

If  the  Chicago  publishers  and  a  few 
others  had  not  stood  their  ground  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  with  the  ITU  now  would 
be  “out  the  window"  and  wages  and  hours 


EDITCDRIAL 


We  arc  truublcd  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis¬ 
tressed:  Ke  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair. 
2  Corinthians.  IV ;  8. 


would  be  dictated  unilaterally  everywhere 
by  the  union  instead  of  being  discussed 
over  a  table  by  both  parties. 

NOT  SO  BAD! 

FOR  the  first  time,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Quid’s  annual  Hey  wood  Broun 
Award  has  gone  to  a  non-Gui  dsman. 
New  rules  opened  the  competition  to  all 
and  Bert  Andrews  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  was  the  worthy  recipient  of 
this  year’s  honor  for  his  exposure  of  se¬ 
curity  dismissal  procedure  at  the  State 
Department. 

Significantly,  the  three  judges  for  the 
award  were  so  impressed  with  the  caliber 
of  the  many  entries  before  them  ihat  they 
recommended  enlarging  it  to  establish 
awards  for  “outstanding  performance  of 
duty”  in  other  fields — editorials  cartoons, 
special  correspondence,  overall  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  newspaper,  and  even  radio. 

Robert  S.  Allen,  Washington  corre 
spondent.  commented  on  “this  year’s 
numerous  and  superb  entries.” 

William  L.  Shirer,  radio  commentator, 
said:  “For  some  time  we  had  been  wad¬ 
ing  through  various  exhibits  from  the 
newspapers — cartoons,  editorials,  series  of 
crusading  articles — and  marvelling  that 
American  journalism,  with  all  its  faults 
and  limitations,  could  still  be  so  good.” 

Louis  Lyons,  Curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation,  stated:  "We  spent  more  of 
our  time  appreciating  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  and  wishing  we  cou  d  recognize 
more  of  them,  than  in  determining  the 
award.  It  was  an  impressive  show  and 
a  heartening  evidence  of  the  character  of 
American  newspaper  work  at  its  best." 
Lyons  quoted  Allen  as  saying:  "It’s  in¬ 
spiring."  He  quoted  Shirer  as  saying: 
“It  makes  you  proud  of  your  profession." 

“For  my  part  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
range  and  power  of  the  work  entered,” 
Lyons  said. 

The  comments  of  these  three  judges, 
coming  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of  a 
domestic  flood  of  carping  criticism  and 
a  vicious  Soviet-inspired  propaganda  at¬ 
tack  against  the  American  press,  are  re¬ 
freshing.  to  say  the  least. 

Of  course,  neither  Allen.  Shirer,  nor 
Lyons  whitewashes  all  newspapers  and 
newspapermen.  But  they  do  acknowl¬ 
edge  there  is  something  good  somewhere 
among  our  newspapers,  and  they  are  not 
as  completely  bad  as  some  people  paint 
them. 

EDI  TO 


HEART  CAMPAIGN 

ONE  single  fact  should  influence  news 

paperman  to  support  to  the  fuliw, 
extent  the  current  nationwide  fund  driv 
to  increase  research  into  heart  disease-! 
that  is  the  apparent  high  incidence  of 
this  killer  within  the  newspaper  profes 
Sion  historically  noted  for  its  strain  on 
mind  and  body.  The  exactitude  of  the 
work  is  not  going  to  diminish  consider  ' 
ably  within  a  lifetime,  but  the  proper 
research  may  uncover  methods  to  offset  it 

The  American  public  contributes  lav 
ishly  to  cancer  and  tuberculosis  fund 
drives,  both  of  which  are  worthy  causes 
but  neither  of  which  takes  the  annual 
toll  in  human  life  credited  to  heart  disease 
The  people  give  to  these  funds  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted,  and  partly  for 
selfish  reasons  because  they  fear  that  they 
or  their  loved  ones  may  sometime  become 
afflicted. 

According  to  medical  statistics  of  the 
American  Heart  Association,  heart  afilic 
tions  due  to  rheumatic  fever  kill  five 
times  as  many  children  of  school  age  as 
infantile  paralysis,  whooping  cough.  diiv 
tberia,  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  menin 
gitis  combined.  Diseases  of  the  heart  are 
responsible  for  one  out  of  every  three 
deaths  between  the  ages  of  20  to  59. 
Deaths  from  cardio- vase  alar  diseases  are 
three  times  as  high  as  cancer,  six  times 
as  high  as  accidents,  eight  times  as  high 
as  pneumonia  and  eleven  times  as  high 
as  tuberculosis,  it  is  said. 

These  are  figures  which  the  American 
people  should  be  told.  For  their  own 
protection  they  should  contribute  to  the 
fund  of  the  Heart  Association.  And  news¬ 
papermen  ought  to  be  in  the  front  line 
at  the  collection  box. 

SOVIET  PRESS 

THE  SERIES  of  three  articles  by  a  former 

Soviet  newspaperman,  concluding  in 
this  issue,  provides  an  insight  into  the 
w’orkings  of  a  Russian  newspaper  office 
never  before  afforded  to  American  news¬ 
papermen. 

Anonymous  articles  are  suspected  by 
many  editors  and  reporters.  Therefore, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  Editor  &  PuBLisraa 
to  explain  the  source  of  these  articles. 
They  came  to  us  unsolicited  from  the 
author  in  Europe  who  identified  himself 
by  name,  address  and  references.  The 
latter  included  American  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  now  abroad  and  Editor  &  Pub 
LisHER  checked  with  them  by  cable  as  to. 
the  reliability  of  the  author  and  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  his  information.  Completely 
assured  on  these  points,  E&P  agreed  to 
withhold  the  author's  name,  for  obvious 
reasons,  and  printed  the  series. 

The  articles  reveal  how  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  news  and  opinion  is  exercised 
by  the  Communist  Party.  Only  graduates 
of  the  CP’s  journalism  institute  are  per¬ 
mitted  positions  of  responsibility  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Russia.  Even  then  these  editors 
and  writers  receive  their  orders  from 
higher  Communist  authorities. 

And  yet,  Vishinsky,  Gromyko,  Lomakin 
and  Molotov  would  have  us  believe  there 
is  freedom  of  thought  and  a  free  press  in 
Russia  today. 
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^  I  Pa.  I  News,  is  now  heading  up 

nCBdONAL  suDurban  advertising, 

sales  promoiion  and  public  rela- 
jyirjJJION  tions  oureau,  with  headquarters 

^ _  . .  in  Upper  Darby. 

oni'NToc-D  ^  .  „»  A.  Monroe  Hamilton,  editor 

frank  H.  SPENCER,  editor  of  Medford  (Ore.)  News, 

;lie  Burley  i  Wa. )  Herald-  announced  he  will  seek  the 
guiletin  lor  the  past  year,  has  ugmocratic  nomination  for  con- 
i^n  nameo  gene^i  manager  oi  trom  Oregon’s  fourth  con 

jlie  publication.  He  will  retain  gressional  district. 
h,<  duties  as  editor.  Spencer  ”,  m  , 

places  Al  W.  Dawson  as  gen-  ,  Henhv  T  Claus,  president  of 

,ral  manager,  Dawson  resign-  New^Journal  Co.  of  Wil- 

to  become  co  publisher  of  ^^n  appoint 

±e  Southern  Idaho  Farm  News,  ^  Gov.  Walter  W.  Bacon  of 
p-iic  iHa  Delaware  as  one  of  three  men 

V>  .  wi  ,1.  .  .  represent  the  state  at  the 
JOHN  W.  Dunlap,  publisher  ol  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
tie  ion ta  Ano  (Calit.)  Sunday  Congress  to  be  held  in  Wash 
Globe,  has  been  elect^  to  a  jngton  Mar.  19  and  20. 

•hreeyear  term  on  the  board  ol  ”  ,  ,  ... 

SL  of  the  Santa  Ana  Edward  J.  Lynett,  editor  and 

Sber  Ol  Commerce.  co-publisher  of  the  Scranton 

TT  <  Ra-  >  Times  has  been  endorsed 


•Jiree  year  term  on  the  board  ol 
(jirectors  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Chamber  oi  Commerce. 


joH.N  V.  Hanberg  h^  been  State  Democratic  com 

elected  pr^ident  of  Calun^t  rnittee  as  a  candidate  for  dele 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  gajg  at  large  to  the  Democratic 
Chicago  Daily  Calumet.  He  sue-  national  convention, 
reeds  Robert  Williamson,  who  ,  j  j 

PlPcted  chairman  of  G.  Kelly,  president  and 


Like  Father,  Like  . . . 

Portland.  Ore.  —  The  editor 
and  associate  editor  of  the 
lournal's  editorial  page  have 
iournalistically  inclined  off¬ 
spring.  Maty  Lois  Lothian, 
daughter  of  Marshall  N.  Dana, 
was  a  lournal  employe  before 
her  marriage  and  is  now  sec¬ 
retary  to  George  Turnbull, 
dean  oi  the  University  oi  Ore¬ 
gon  school  oi  journalism.  Dick 
Humphrey,  son  of  Tom  Humph¬ 
rey.  associate  editor,  is  former 
lournal  office  boy  and  now 
editor  oi  Duck  Teke  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Marshall  Dana.  Ir.. 
came  home  from  the  service 
and  married  his  father's  secre¬ 
tary. 


to  b^n  elected  chairman  of  "blisher  of  the  Walla  Walla  were  for  “Conspicious  gallantry 

; Wash..  Union-Bulletin,  is  orf  a  Okinawa 

j,  B.  Robertson,  son  of  F  J.  business  trip  to  San  Francisco  wjien  the  ship  Scripps  command- 
ROBEHTSON,  owner  of  the  San  and  Los  Angeles  preliminary  to  earned  on  effectively  despite 
Jooquin  (Calif.)  News  and  of  a  vacation  visit  to  Mexico  heavy  damage  in  a  suicide  plane 

the  Kerman  (Calif.)  News  is  «  ?  attack.  The  citation  for  meri- 

now  publisher  of  the  San  Joa  English,  Cornier  news  torious  conduct  was  for  the  Hal- 

ouin  News.  He  formerly  was  loran’s  attack  upon  a  midget 

city  editor  of  the  Winnipeg  submarine  in  Ulithi  in  1944. 

Man.)  Tribune  and  previoiisly  ^^ff  of  the  Wichita  Fa  la  (Tex.)  _ 

™n«t  a  newsoaoer  in  Alberta  Record-News  as  sports  editor.  — — 

Tanal  Before  going  to  Wichita  Falls,  Qn  The  BusineSS  Side 

"  „  ,  ,  English  was  a  part  owner  of  the  - - 

“SJto  hi  "h  ''"“A'*'’  fRIEDLANDEH. 

Calif.)  Chronicle,  has  been  onetime  advertising  manager 

named  president  of  the  Stanford  Marshall  ( Mich. )  Evening  of  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 


University  Alumni  Association  Chronicle,  has  been  elected  to  American  and  a 
university  Aiumni  Association.  directors  of  the  Boy  member  of  the 

Euanor  McClatchy,  presi-  scout  organization  for  the  east-  advertising  de¬ 
dent,  McClatchy  Newspapers,  district  of  Calhoun  county,  partment,  Hous- 
has  returned  to  Sacramento,  _ _ _ _  _ _  ...  ,  ton  iTpv  i  Po«» 

Calif.,  after  a  seven  and  one-  has  been  named 

half  month  visit  to  Sweden,  Fin-  Publisher  of  the  Camdeu  ( Mich.  )  has  been  narn^ 
land.  England.  France,  occupied  Ad  ranee  has  been  elected  presi-  a  d  v  e  r  t  i  s 

j™.ny.  and  Hungary.  &laa  )?frar”lo*r"thi 

.riSiriiln ‘Se“Bee"N'a':’:  Sc-IP-.  Presld™.  Houa.on  Pna.. 

nnnor*  /hf  r-aiifn-nio  the  Scripps  League  of  News-  William  F. 


Germany,  and  Hungary.  Miss 
McClatchy's  stories  on  her  trav 
els  appeared  in  the  Bee  News 
papers  of  California. 


papers  of  California.  Scripps  League  of  News-  William  F. 

u  n  iir  u  •  papers,  has  just  received  a  Harmeyer  has 

Hugh  P.  Walls,  bi^iness  nian-  Presidential  citation  and  a  Pa-  been  named  ad- 
ager,  SoCTomento  (Calif.)  Bee,  pjeet  Commander’s  citation  vertising  man 
has  celebrated  h^  20th  anniver-  fQj.  ^^artime  actions  when  ager  of  the 
^  News-  he  was  commander  of  the  U.S.S.  Grand  Rapids 

papers.  Walls  werit  ^om  the  Halloran,  a  destroyer  escort.  The  (Mich.)  Herald,: 

v^r^*”**”**^  Silver  Star  M^al  and  citation  (Continued  on 
to  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Evening  _ _ _ 

.Veu'j  and  was  with  the  Modesto  _ 

l“'pU^«r'b7‘Vcb?ch‘y‘  y««r  appeal  to  women! 

Newspapers  20  years  ago.  He 

^ame  b^iness  manager  of  the  .  .  .  with  "Fashion  Horoscope," 

Sacramento  Bee  in  1933.  ^  “  ' 

Edgar  A.  Gwynne,  business  *  clever  daily  panel  of  fashion  and  figure 

manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  •  _ i  n  u*  tl-  ii  , 

Herald-Jourual,  has  been  elected  Dos  and  Don  t  s.  I  his  small-space  tea- 

Subt'l  t"™  ('  O'  2  ools.)  tia.  w»„  a  lar,.. 

»»g  'o™"™  'ollowin,  in  more  .lian 

Henry  M.  James,  part  owner  80  papers.  To  see  how  it  can  help  give 

ol  Hudson  ( N.  Y. )  Daily  Star,  i 

has  received  the  Distinguished  your  pages  and  ABC  / 

Service  Award  of  the  local  ^  >  x  a  a  •  •  / 

Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his  /  statement  an  impressive  J 

community  activities.  Look,  write  today  ^ 

Walter  H.  Annenberg.  editor  ' 

and  publisher  of  the  Philadel-  ,  y/  for  proofs! 

phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  has  accept-  | 
ed  appointment  as  chairman  of  i 
the  Advance  Gifts  Committee  of  ■  # 

the  1948  Allied  Jewish  Appeal  i  I  y  ;  \  r’Hir'Af'n  C11iur_*ni 

campaign  to  raise  Philadelphia’s  !  Vrilv^w*v'  dUlNf  HP 

share  of  the  national  goal.  j  ff  U  C^~Ur  -  \  /  • 

William  H.  (Bill)  Watt, 

who  resigned  Jan.  1  as  general  [  *’**-«£^  w.  wackir  or 

manager  of  the  Upper  Darby  - -  . . . 


ager  of  the  Friedlander 
Grand  Rapids 
(  Mich.)  Herald,  succeeding  Har- 
(  Continued  on  next  page) 


Increase  your  appeal  to  women! 

.  .  .  with  "Fashion  Horoscope," 
a  clever  daily  panel  of  fashion  and  figure 
Do's  and  Don't's.  This  small-space  fea¬ 
ture  (I  or  2  cols.)  has  won  a  large, 
faithful  feminine  following  in  more  than 
80  papers.  To  see  how  it  can  help  give 
your  pages  and  ABC 
statement  an  impressive 
^  New  Look,  write  today 

^  for  proofs! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

^  W.  WACKCR  OB 

HARRY  B.  BAKER  ccncbal  manager 
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Eleanor 

Roosevelt 

Voted 

’FAVORITE 

AMERICAN 


*Eleanor  Roosevelt  placed  first 
among  the  nation's  outstanding 
personalities,  according  to  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion 
poll  (Feb.  issue),  running 
ahead  of  President  Truman, 
General  Eisenhower,  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall,  General 
MacArthur,  Herbert  Hoover, 
Governor  Dewey,  Bing  Crosby, 
Sister  Kenny  and  Helen  Keller. 
She  was  admired  most  for  "per¬ 
sonality,  independence,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  energy  and  fairmind- 
edness." 

Praise  for  her  work  with  the 
United  Nations  was  almost 
unanimous.  "Most  brilliant 
woman  in  the  country,"  many 
said.  And:  "She’s  doing  in  her 
circle  what  we  shouid  be  do- 


Mrt.  Roosmvcit's  column  has 
assumed  a  place  of  even 
greater  importance  than 
ever  before— and  the  daily 
record  of  her  thoughts  and 
activities  is  written  in  o 
brief  and  natural  manner 
that  mokes  it  warm  as  a 
personal  letter. 

MY  DAY 

6  times  a  week 
500  words 

tor  rates  and  territories, 
wire  or  phone 


FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17  N  Y 
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OLD  B.  Burtt  who  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  position  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Howard  £.  Ger- 
LACH,  a  member  of  the  staff, 
succeeds  Harmeyer  as  CAM. 

John  Tomkins  succeeds  Louis 
D.  Mueller  as  head  of  the 
amusements  section  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Enquirer.  Mueller  resigned 
recently  after  10  years’  service. 
Tomkins  will  be  succeeded  in 
the  national  advertising  depart 
ment  by  Robert  Webster. 

Don  C.  An 
OERSON  has  been 
appointed  assis¬ 
tant  advertising 
manager  of  the 
Dallas  ( Tex. ) 

Morning  News 
in  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Anderson 
joined  the  News 
in  1925.  follow¬ 
ing  his  gradua  _ 

tion  from  the 
University  Anderson 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal 
ism. 
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Richard  T.  Crist,  auditor  for 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  since  June,  1941, 
has  resigned  to  become  control¬ 
ler  for  the  Minnesota  Hospital 
Service  association,  sponsor  of 
the  Blue  Cross  Hospital  insur 
ance  plan. 

James  Harrison  a  graduate  of 
Oregon  University  and  former¬ 
ly  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Sun,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  retail  display 
department  of  the  Dallas  (Ore.) 
Chronicle. 

William  Turner.  Navy  vet¬ 
eran  has  joined  the  retail  dis 
play  department  of  the  Dallas 
1  Ore. )  Chronicle. 

Dorothy  James  of  Portland. 
Ore.,  has  been  added  to  the  ad 
vertising  staff  of  the  Dallas 
(Ore.  1  Chronicle  in  charge  of 
the  classified  department.  She 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Portland  ( Ore.  >  Journal  clas.si- 
fied  staff. 

Millard  Hodges  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Courier 
and  has  assumed  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Dallas  (Ore.) 
Chronicle.  Hodges  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Chronicle  prior  to 
1937. 

Daniei.  B,  Scully,  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner’s  merchandising  and 
sales  control  department,  and 
Llewellyn  B.  Moses,  ex-field 
manager  of  research  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Los  Angeles  Bu¬ 
reau,  have  joined  the  display 
staff  of  the  Examiner. 

Kermit  Hansen,  youth  activi¬ 
ties  director  for  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  Omaha  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce’s  out¬ 
standing  young  man  of  1947 
aw'ard. 

Richard  C 
Swank,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed 
manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  sales  de¬ 
velopment  divi¬ 
sion.  Swank  has 
been  a  member 
of  the  Tribune’s 
advertising  de¬ 
partment  since 
19  2  6  and  has 
been  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  Swank 

staff  since  1934. 

He  has  concentrated  on  the 
radio  and  appliance  field  since 
1943 

Robert  B.  Smith  has  resigned 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
Newport  News  ( Va.)  Daily  Press 
and  Times-Herald,  to  become 
co-publisher  of  the  Martinsville 
( Va.  >  Daily  Bulletin.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Smith  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newport  News  news¬ 
papers  is  A.  F.  Colonna,  long¬ 
time  employe  of  these  news¬ 
papers,  who  has  been  serving  as 
manager  of  the  Hampton.  Va., 
office  of  the  two  papers. 

Walter  W.  Marto  has  joined 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Sunday 
Globe  as  advertising  manager 
after  16  years  with  Southern 
California  Associated  N  e  w  s- 
papers.  his  most  recent  post  be¬ 
ing  advertising  director  of  the 
Alhambra  Post- Advocate  He 


was  president  last  year  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertis- 
the  Managers  Association 
( South )  and  is  currently  on  the 
advisory  board  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  chairman  of  the  CNPA 
committee  on  advertising  agency 
recognition. 

Don  Sargent,  ex-navy,  has 
joined  the  advertising  sales  staff 
of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Repub¬ 
lic. 

Fred  F.  Rowden,  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

Charles  L.  Leong,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chinese  News,  Eng¬ 
lish  language  paper  published  in 
San  Francisco's  Chinatown,  has 
opened  San  Francisco  offices  as 
advertising  representative  for 
Chinese  dailies.  He  represents 
Ta  Kung  Pao,  Chinese  daily; 
the  China  Press,  English  daily 
in  China,  and  the  Far  Eastern 
Engineer.  Leong  dropped  his 
publishing  venture  to  enter  the 
Army  and  later  joined  UNRRA 
in  China.  He  recently  returned 
to  his  native  San  Francisco  after 
a  year  as  a  public  relations  ad¬ 
ministration  officer  in  CNRRA. 

Richard  Litfin,  formerly  with 
the  Olmypia,  Wash.,  bureau  of 
United  Press,  has  been  added  to 
the  U.P.  busine.<ut  staff  at  San 
Francisco. 

Howard  M.  Chadwick  has 
joined  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Sunday  Globe  as  circulation 
manager,  after  17  years  in  cir¬ 
culation  work  with  the  El  Cen¬ 
tro  (Calif.)  Post-Press,  Santa 
Ana  Daily  Journal,  and  dally 
papers  in  Texas,  New  Mexico 
and  California. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

GEORGE  A.  BENSON,  former 
editorial  writer  and  columnist 
for  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been 
appointed  asso- 
ciate  editor  and 
editorial  writer 
on  the  Toledo  M 

( O. )  Times.  He 
succeeds  the  late  WTj 
W.  R.  Harley  JT!—  • 

Starting  in  jpW 

newspaper  work 
in  1909  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  the 
Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald,  Benson 
Benson  eight 
years  later  was  named  its  man 
aging  editor.  After  five  more 
years  on  the  Herald,  he  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Fargo 

( N.  D. )  Forum,  retaining  that 

position  until  1930  when  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  News  Bureau  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal. 

Joseph  H.  Mader,  who  was 
formerly  employed  on  daily 
newspapers  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Fargo. 
N  Dak.,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  for  the  oil  indus¬ 
try's  information  Committee, 
American  Petroleum  Institute, 
for  the  Middle  Atlantic  District, 
with  offices  in  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DoM  Antonelli,  formerly  u 
sociate  and  sports  editor,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Hazleton  <Pa.)  Sunday 
Times.  He  succeeds  Jerry  Gal 
LAGHER,  who  recently  resigned 
Antonelli  was  awarded  second 
prize  in  the  recent  "Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Week”  editorial  contest 
sponsored  by  Ketchum,  Mac 
Leod,  and  Grove.  Inc..  Pittsburg 
advertising  agency. 

Edith  Hills  Coogler,  fashion 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  wo- 
man'.s  news  editor  of  the  Jour 
nal. 

Yolande  Gwin,  of  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Woman's  Press  Club. 

James  Anderson  has  been 
named  day  bureau  manager 
United  Press,  at  San  Francisco 
a  post  vacant  for  some  time. 

William  H.  Dumsday  of  Ca 
nadian  Press  was  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  Toronto  Men's  Press 
Club  at  fourth  annual  meeting 
on  January  31.  Retiring  presi 
dent  is  Arthur  H.  Chambers 
Toronto  (Ont. )  Daily  Star. 

Harold  J.  Weigand.  Philadet 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  editorial 
writer,  was  re-elected  as  presi 
dent  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club 
Philadelphia's  oldest  organiza 
tion  of  newsmen  in  the  United 
States. 

James  H.  Inglis,  city  hall  re 
porter,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Timer 
has  been  named  secretary-direc 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Housing  Cora 
mis.sion  upon  recommendation 
of  Mayor  Eugene  1.  Van  Ant 
werp. 

Dr.  Floyd  Poe.  retired  pastor 
author  of  the  column.  "This 
That  and  The  Other,"  in  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Nmi, 
was  honored  at  a  reception  at 
the  City  Temple  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Dallas,  where  his  por 
trait  was  unveiled. 

Robert  J.  McCXoud.  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Denton  (Tex.t 
Record-Chronicle,  has  been  ap 
pointed  director  of  the  news 
service  and  professor  of  jour 
nalism  at  North  Texas  State 
Teachers  College  at  Denton.  He 
succeeds  his  wife,  who  is  retir 
ing  on  advice  of  her  physician 

Everett  A.  Streit,  managing 
editor  of  the  Clinton  (Ia.i 
Herald,  has  been  named  the 
"outstanding  young  man  of  Clin 
ton  in  1947,”  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his 
distinguished  service  in  behall 
of  better  city  government  and 
his  support  of  all  major  civic 
projects. 

Robert  W.  A.  Dunn,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Montreal  (Que.)  Star 
staff  for  10  years,  has  been 
named  assistant  information  of 
ficer  at  the  Canadian  Embassy 
in  Washington. 

Polly  Noyes,  formerly  (as 
Polly  Brister)  travel  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Wil 
liam  P.  Wolfe  Organization 
Hotel  Representatives,  New  York 
City,  to  establish  a  public  rela 
tions  and  publicity  department 

William  R.  Grubb,  formerly 
night  sports  editor  of  the  Asso 
dated  Press  at  New  York,  ha' 
(Continued  on  page  47 1 
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PORTRAIT  ALBUM -A  CONTINUING 
SUPPLY  OF  UNRETOUCHEO  PHOTOS 
OF  PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS. 

For  something  different 
it's  WIDE  WORLD  for 
Associated  Press 
member  newspapers 


FOR  INFORMATION-RATES  WRITE- 


WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS 


50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N  Y. 


WIDE  WORLD 
PHOTOS 
offers 

in  one  package 


EXCLUSIVE  FASHION  SHOTS . . 

PICTORIAL  COVERAGE  OF 
THE  ARTS.  SCIENCE,  INDUSTRY. 
THE  STAGE  AND  HOLLYWOOD  . 


CLOSE  TO  THE  NEWS  ODDITIES  .  .  . 


ROTO  PICTURES . . . 


FEATURE  SIDELIGHTS . . . 


MAGAZINE  LAYOUTS  .  .  . 


HUMAN  INTEREST  MATERIAL  .  .  . 


BANDED  STORY  TELLING 
SEOUENCES  .  .  . 


Leavell  Heads 
Group  Buying 
Texas  City  Sun 

TEXAS  CITY.  Tex.  —  Purchase 
of  the  Sun,  Texas  City’s  daily 
newspaper,  by  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion.  the  Main¬ 
land  Publishing 
Co.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week. 

The  newspa¬ 
per  was  ac¬ 
quired  from  the 
owner,  O.  H. 

Lachenmeyer  of 
Cushing.  Okla.. 
by  David  C. 

Leavell  and  as 
sociates. 

Leavell.  who  Leavell 
is  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
News  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Galveston  Daily  News 
and  Galveston  Tribune,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  company.  He 
will  continue  in  his  present  ca¬ 
pacity  with  the  News-Tribune. 

Civic  Leaders  on  Board 
Directors  of  the  new  publish¬ 
ing  company,  in  addition  to 
Leavell.  will  be  J.  W.  Butler, 
president  of  the  Texas  City  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  and  W.  H.  Sand¬ 
berg,  acting  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Texas  City 
Terminal  Railway  Co. 

No  changes  in  present  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Sun  are  contem¬ 
plated.  Leavell  said,  except 
that  Robert  Allen,  present  man¬ 
ager,  will  return  to  Cushing  to 
remain  with  Lachenmeyer. 

Moreau  Buys  3  Papers 

W.  ORANGE,  N.  J.— Charles  E. 

Moreau  has  purchased  the 
publication  rights  to  the  Week¬ 
ly  Review  newspapers  and  has 
combined  them  with  his  own 
newspapers,  the  West  Orange 
Chronicle,  the  Orange  Tran¬ 
script  and  the  East  Orange  Rec¬ 
ord.  The  Review  papers  were 
established  in  1931  by  the  late 
Peter  A.  Smith  and  were  edited 
throughout  their  history  by  A. 
Philbrook  Smith,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  the  combined 
West  Orange  Chronicle. 

Enters  Daily  Field 
COMPTON,  Calif.  —  After  pub¬ 
lishing  two  successful  weekly 
newspapers  since  1935,  Col.  C. 
S.  Smith  has  converted  the 
weekly  Compton  Herald-Ameri- 
can  to  a  six-day  daily,  begin¬ 
ning  Feb.  2.  This  is  the  first 
daily  paper  to  be  published  in 
Compton  and  Ralph  J.  Brewer, 
general  manager,  said  the  rush 
for  subscription  blanks  started 
them  off  with  a  paid  circulation 
of  approximately  5.000. 

Publication  of  the  weekly 
Compton  News-Tribune  will  be 
continued. 

George  D.  Close.  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  national  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Texas  Weekly  Sold 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Tex.— S.  H. 

Lindsay  of  San  Antonio  has 
purchased  the  Riverside  Pub- 
lishing  Co.  and  the  Journal, 
weekly  Fort  Worth  community  I 


newspaper,  from  John  P.  Bell. 
Walter  Wanamaker  is  in  charge 
a.s  editor. 


Term.  Papers  Merge 

SHELBYVILLE.  Tenn.  —  The 

Shelbyville  Gazette  and  Bed¬ 
ford  County  Times  were  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  single  afternoon 
daily  on  Feb.  2. 

The  daily  will  be  published 
by  the  Shelbyville  Publishing 
Co.,  a  new  firm  of  which  Frank¬ 
lin  A.  Yates,  former  publisher 
of  the  thrice-weekly  Times,  is 
president.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Surber, 
Sr.,  former  publisher  of  the  six- 
day  morning  Gazette,  is  vice- 
president  and  W.  C.  Surber,  Jr., 
is  editor. 

Founded  in  1874.  the  Gazette 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Surber,  Sr.,  in  March. 
1946.  The  senior  Mr.  Surber 
died  last  May. 

The  Tinies  was  established  in 
1886  and  was  purchased  by 
Yates  in  1946. 


ITU  Policy  Is 
Hit  in  Book 
By  Economists 

Chicago  —  The  International 
Typographical  Union  is  listed  as 
a  “principal"  offender  in  forc¬ 
ing  conditions  on  employers 
without  negotiating  them,  by 
Prof.  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  Harv¬ 
ard  University  economist,  in  his 
recent  book,  “The  Challenge  of 
Industrial  Relations.” 

In  his  chapter  dealing  with 
“Unions  and  Public  Interest." 
Prof.  Slichter  criticizes  this 
"policy  of  force"  as  follows; 

“A  number  of  unions,  of 
which  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one,  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  forcing  certain 
changes  on  employers  without 
going  through  the  process  of  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  them. 

"The  unions  do  this  by  the 


simple  process  of  amendine 
their  constitutions  or  by-law* 
and  insisting  that,  after  the  ex 
piration  of  present  contracts 
members  conduct  themselves  iri 
accordance  with  the  new  rules 

“This  practice  is  obviously 
wrong  and.  if  generally  adopted 
by  unions,  would  destroy  col 
lective  bargaining.  It  means 
that  employers  have  no  chance 
to  influence  union  opinion  bv 
fact  or  argument.” 

Prof.  Slichter  attacks  the 
practice  of  striking  to  “compel 
violations  of  the  law,  to  compel 
changes  in  public  policy,  to 
force  trade  unionists  to  shift 
their  union  affiliation  or  to 
punish  them  for  joining  the 
wrong’  union.” 

■ 

Mrs.  Sobol's  Estate 

Mrs.  Leah  Sobol,  wife  of 
Louis  Sobol.  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  who  died 
last  Jan.  19,  left  an  estate  of 
$60,000,  according  to  a  petition 
filed  in  Surrogate’s  Court. 


We  pulled  the 
l¥££D  WORDS 

out  of  our 
Anttua!  Reports 


Several  years  ago  we  decided  to  get 
rid  of  the  verbal  undergrowth  that 
made  our  annual  rejxirts  slow  read¬ 
ing  for  many  policyholders. 

Now  we  tell  our  financial  story 
in  narrative  style  and  in  plain 
language  that  policyholders  can 
understand.  What’s  more,  we  tell  it 
quickly  and  concisely,  and  the  re¬ 
port  is  supplemented  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  operations  that  is  presented 
in  a  unique  form  and  tells  clearly 
the  way  a  life  insurance  company 
actually  operates.  W’e  uprooted 
doubletalk  like  “Insurance  and 
annuity  income  from  insurance 
premiums  and  considerations  for 
annuities”  .  .  .  and  sticky  technical 
verbiage  such  as  “From  reserve  on 


supplementary  contracts — life  con¬ 
tingency  (on  deathof  beneficiaries).” 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  our 
policyholders  appreciate  our  efforts 
to  simplify  Mutual  Life  financial 
statements.  More  of  them  are  read¬ 
ing  the  reports  and  finding  them 
more  interesting — and  readership  is 
high  in  all  groups. 

The  report  for  1947  is  being  sent 
this  month  to  every  one  of  our 
1,000,000  policyholders,  to  all  em¬ 
ployees,  and  to  others  who  have 
business  connections  with  us.  We 
believe  it  will  give  them  a  clear 
picture  of  their  Company’s  annual 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street.  New  York  5,  N.Y. 


*  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Johns-Manville  Reports 
Increased  Production 

Expansion  program  brings  resniis 
in  helping  nteel  nalion*s  needs 


Greater  production  of  building  and  industrial 
materials  was  the  big  accomplishment  of 
Johns-Manville  in  the  record  year  1917. 

Production  of  badly  needed  items  was  1}^  to  5 
times  that  of  pre-war  1940. 

Two  new  plants  were  completed  and  put  into 
operation. 

Two  other  plants  were  started  and  will  be  pro¬ 
ducing  in  1948. 

More  than  a  thousand  separate  improvement  and 
expansion  projects  were  completed  in  16  plants 
across  the  country. 

These  were  some  of  J-M’s  efforts  to  increase  the 
supply  of  goods  needed  to  help  offset  shortages. 

Rprord  Satvm 

Sales  were  S134  million  compared  with  S92  mil¬ 
lion  in  1946.  ♦ 

Profits  were  T'lu  cents  per  dollar  of  total  sales. 

Employes  numbered  18,500  compared  with  15.800 
in  1946. 

Higher  Payroll* 

Payrolls  amounted  to  $53*4  million  compared 
with  $39j^  million  in  1946. 

Mixpaaded  Heoearrh 

Additional  buildings  were  rising  at  the  new  J-M 
Research  Center,  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


age  prices  of  Johns-Manville  building  materials 
since  1941  have  increased  less  than  half  as  much 
as  has  the  average  for  building  materials  in  general. 

•IrM'm  Anaaal  Statememt 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  Johns-Manville's  an¬ 
nual  statement  for  the  year  1947:* 


TOTAL  INCOME . $(134  million 

For  all  costs 

(except  as  shown  below) . 3  63  million 

To  employes  for 

salaries  and  wages . $  33*^  million 

'  To  government  for  taxes . S  8*4  million 


To  stoekholders  in  dividends. 3  4*4  million 

Reinvested  in  the  business. . .  .3  5*4  million 

★  Earnings  after  taxes  were  $3.23  per  share  of 
common  stock  after  adjustment  for  a  three-for- 
one  split  of  the  common  stock  in  May,  1947. 

★  Taxes  were  equivalent  to  $2.87  per  share  of  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

f  -f  f 

Johns-Manville  will  continue  to  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  meet  the  demands  for  building  and  indus¬ 
trial  products  and  to  provide  greater  value  for  the 
consumer  dollar. 


CHAIRMAX  OF  THE  BOARD 
JOHXS-MAXVTLLE  CORPORATION 


Atoderate  Prire  Mnereaaem 

Moderate  price  increases  were  required  to  help 
offset  skyrocketing  costs  of  production.  But  aver¬ 


*Those  desiring  more  complete  information  should  refer  to  a  booklet 
containing  the  formal  Annual  Report  to  Stockholders  which  we  will 
he  glad  to  furnish  on  request.  .Address;  Johns-Manville  Corporation, 
22  East  40th  Street,  Aew  York  J6,  iV.  1'. 
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RADIO 

Broadcasters  Study 
Professional  Training 


By  Jerry  Walker 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  the 
broadcasting  industry  conducted 
a  two  day  meeting  recently  to 
discuss  methods  of  further  rais¬ 
ing  standards  of  professional 
training  for  persons  entering  the 
broadcasting  field. 

Educators  present  were  Prof. 
Ben  Hennecke,  University  of 
Tulsa;  R.  Russell  Porter,  coor 
dinator  of  radio,  University  of 
Denver;  Thomas  D.  Rishworth. 
director.  Radio  House,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas;  and  Dr.  Kenneth 
Bartlett,  Syracuse  University. 

The  broadcasting  industry  was 
represented  by  the  Educational 
Standards  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  and  members  of  the 
NAB  staff.  Committee  members 
are  Ralph  Hardy,  KSL,  Salt 
Lake  City,  chairman;  Judith  C. 
Waller,  director  of  public  serv¬ 
ice,  Central  Division.  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Chicago;  Dr. 
Willis  Dunbar,  program  direc¬ 
tor,  WKZO,  Kalamazoo;  F.  C. 
Sowell.  general  manager. 
WLAC,  Nashville;  Armand 
Hunter,  educational  director, 
WFIL,  Philadelphia;  and  Hazel 
Kenyon  Markel,  education  chair¬ 
man,  Association  of  Women 
Broadcasters.  WTOP,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

One  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  E.  R.  Vadeboncoeur, 
WSYR,  Syracuse,  could  not 
attend. 

Plans  considered,  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  NAB  Board 
of  Directors  for  approval,  con¬ 
template  courses  of  advanced 


study  for  “in  service"  personnel 
in  addition  to  regular  under¬ 
graduate  training.  Special 
clinics  and  refresher  courses 
were  recommended  for  persons 
now  active  in  broadcasting. 

Pellegrin  Leaves  NAB 
FRANK  E.  PELLEGRIN  has  re 
signed  as  director  of  the 
Broadcast  Advertising  Depart- 
m.ent  of  the  National  Associa- 
iton  of  Broadcasters  to  join 
Radio  St.  Louis,  Inc.  as  president 
and  general  manager. 

During  his  NAB  career,  he 
wrote  the  "Manual  of  Radio 
Advertising"  ( 1941 )  and  numer¬ 
ous  articles  on  radio  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  was  co-author  of 
■Radio  for  Retailers  ’  (1945).  He 
was  co-originator  of  the  “Retail 
Promotion  Plan  for  Radio”  con¬ 
ducted  nationally  by  NAB  dur¬ 
ing  1942  43,  and  originated  the 
“Retail  Advertising  Check  List,” 
now  widely  in  use  among  sta¬ 
tions. 

Copley  Deal  Okayed 
TRANSFER  of  control  of  the 
San  Diego  Broadcasting  Co., 
which  operates  Station  KUSN, 
from  J.  Frank  Burke  to  the 
Copley  Press.  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Federal  Commun¬ 
ications  Commission.  The  Com¬ 
mission  also  granted  permission 
for  transfer  of  the  construction 
permit  for  the  proposed  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  broadcast¬ 
ing  station,  KSDO,  from  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
to  the  San  Diego  Broadcasting 
Co.  for  $68,174. 


Pav-as-Y  ou-See? 

TELEVISION  set  owners  in 

New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago  are  lukewarm  toward 
the  television  programs  they 
now  receive,  but  eager  for  a 
pay-as-you-see  system  that  will 
telecast  first  run  movies,  Broad- 
wa.v  plays,  and  other  costly  en¬ 
tertainment  features  unavail¬ 
able  on  free  television. 

Dissatisfaction  with  present 
programs  is  greater  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  served 
by  three  and  two  television 
stations,  respectively,  than  in 
Chicago,  but  Chicagoans  are 
more  receptive  than  eastern¬ 
ers  to  the  pay-as-you-see  plan, 
which  received  only  moderate 
approval  in  Philadelphia. 

"These  facts  were  determined 
b.v  a  survey  just  completed  by 
William  Bethke.  general  educa¬ 
tional  director  of  LaSalle  Ex¬ 
tension  University  in  Chicago. 
They  sustantiate  results  of  a 
similar  survey,  which  indicated 
that  73 'll  of  the  west  coast 
owners  approved  a  pay-as-you- 
see  system,  while  only  39% 
rated  current  programs  as  “very 
good.” 

Bethke  said  the  survey  cov¬ 
ered  9,341  television  set  owners. 

Television  Revenue 

TELEVISION  stations  will  have 

a  much  greater  gross  revenue 
than  radio  stations,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Dr.  Allen  B.  Du  Mont, 
president  of  Du  Mont  Laborator¬ 
ies.  and  for  two  reasons;  be¬ 
cause  there  are  fewer  television 
channels  than  radio  channels 
which  means  the  advertisers’ 
dollar  will  be  concentrated,  and 
television,  with  its  sight-and- 
sound  combination,  will  prove  a 
more  effective  advertising  medi¬ 
um  than  radio  ever  was. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  television  by  advertis¬ 
ers.  Dr.  Du  Mont  reported  that 
station  WABD,  key  outlet  of 
the  Du  Mont  network  in  New 
York,  had  an  income  of  $6,000 


Aimys  Spending 
On  Air  Criticized 

Washington  —  Rep.  Glenn  R. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin  considers  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  Depart¬ 
ments  are  not  using  their  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  wisely  when 
they  sponsor  a  morning  pro. 
gram  of  a  “name"  band  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  recruit¬ 
ing.  He  has  asked  for  inquiry 
by  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  and  publication  of  terms  of 
the  Fred  Waring  radio  contract. 


for  the  month  of  June.  1947 
while  for  January  1948,  but  six 
months  later,  monthly  income 
had  grown  to  over  $50,000. 

Hanford  on  the  Air 

THE  Hanford  ( Calif. )  Sentinel 
and  Journal's  new  station, 
KNGS,  went  on  the  air  recently! 
Simultaneously,  the  newspapers 
added  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  for  both  the  newspapers  and 
the  station’s  news  programs. 
They  also  have  United  Press! 

Hadlev  at  WCAU 
HAROLD  L.  HADLEY,  veteran 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  news¬ 
man,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  news  for  the  Bulletin’s 
WCAU.  A  member  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  staff  for  10  years,  Hadley 
has  specialized  the  past  four 
years  in  radio  news  writing. 
He  succeeds  Paul  Capron,  Jr., 
resigned,  the  latter  a  son-in-law 
of  J.  David  Stern. 

Studios  Moved 

THE  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  granted  FM 
Station  WMIT  permission  to 
move  its  studios  from  Winston- 
Salem  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  where 
they  will  be  located  in  the 
Charlotte  News  Building.  The 
station  was  also  grants  per¬ 
mission  to  increase  its  power 
from  200,000  to  300,000  watts. 


He  says  it^s  nice,  but  we 


ABC  Circwlation  March  31, 1*47 1 


should  have  seen  his 
IOWA  territory 

Iowa  is  a  heaven-on-earth  for  salesmen,  a 
state-wide  market  ranking  with  the  first  20 
c/Hes  in  America.  That’s  the  way  to  look  at  it, 
too — as  a  c/’/y — because  the  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  Register  brings  you  the  whole  state  in 
one  convenient  package!  Yes,  this  unique 
newspaper  covers  67%  of  sales-rich  Iowa  for 
a  milline  rate  of  only  $1.66. 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


PACKAGCS  A  STATIWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOR  20  CITIES 

3*S,S5«-Saaday  4S0,S03 
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San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle's  Sunday  magazine  section, 
is  now  on  a  75  day  Navy  trip  of 
the  Pacific  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Valley  Forge,  a  carrier.  Gordon 
Pates  is  acting  editor  during 
Ncwhall’s  absence. 

DeM.^r  Teuscher.  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Provo  (Utah)  Herald. 
and  Tom  Wheelwright,  editor 
of  the  "Y"  News,  student  weekly 
publication  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  have  joined  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret-News. 

John  Scholl  of  Maquaqueta, 
O.,  and  Robert  Bernick,  for¬ 
merly  with  United  Press  in  Jer- 
ferson  City.  Mo.,  have  joined  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Ray  Schwartz,  former  Provo, 
Utah,  sports  correspondent  ot 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Telegram,  has  joined 
the  Provo  (Utah)  Herald  as 
sports  editor. 

John  Brosnan  has  left  the 
Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times-Netcs 
where  he  was  city  editor,  to  join 
the  regional  news  staff  of  the  I 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune^ 
and  Telegram. 

P.AULA  Simmons,  who  has  been  ! 
magazine  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  ! 
City  (Utah)  Tribune  while  on 
leave  from  the  Miami  (Fla.)  I 
Herald,  has  returned  to  Florida. 


Kettlewell 


Wedding  Bells 


Personals 

continued  from  page  42 

hgen  named  editor  of  the  Flem- 
ington  (N-  *  Hunterdon  Re- 

nuftlico)!.  Grubb  will  also  be 
associated  in  the  management 
of  Eastern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the 
parent  organization. 

Don  Williams,  formerly  mem- 
Ijer  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Providence  ( R.  I. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined  the  Charleston. 

(V,  Va..  Associated  Press  bureau. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Stars 
jiid  Stripes  staff  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area  during  the  war  and 
previously  worked  on  the  city 
saff  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  the  Providence 
Journal. 

Frank  Kettlewell,  dean  of 
the  Oak  la  n  d 
(Calif.)  Tribune 
art  department, 
is  designer  of 
the  new  sta.mp 
which  commem¬ 
orates  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold 
in  California  a 
century  ago. 

Kettlewell’s 
drawing  of  Sut¬ 
ter's  Mill,  where 
the  first  gold 
was  discovered, 
won  the  Pose 

Office  Department’s  selection. 

William  I.  Truby,  former 
chief  of  the  Montgomery,  Ala.. 

Associated  Press  bureau,  was 
n^med  national  supervisor  oi 

special  activities  for  the  United 

States  Brewers  Foundation  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

H.  Russell  Austin,  book  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  ( Wis. ) 

Journal,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Press 
Club  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Richard  Litfin,  United  Press 
Capitol  Bureau  manager  in 
Olympia,  Wash.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  Press  San 
Francisco  office.  He  will  be 
replaced  by  Richard  Fry,  form¬ 
erly  attached  to  the  U.P.  bureau 
at  Reno,  Nev. 

Howard  Wilson,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Clinton  (Okla. ) 

Daily  News,  has  joined  the 
Oklahoma  City  bureau  of  United 
Press.  An  ex-student  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Wilson 
also  formerly  was  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Enid  (Okla.) 

Morning  News  and  a  reporter 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 

Times. 

Jack  Winemiller,  formerly  of 
the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times 
and  Telegraph,  has  joined  the 
Dallas,  Tex.,  bureau  of  United 
Press.  Miss  Jerry  East  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Jefferson  City, 

Mo.,  U.P.  bureau. 

William  L.  Ayers  has  been 
appointed  consultant  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  public  relations  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development.  A 
native  of  Chicago,  Ayers  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  for  10 
years,  and  more  recently  was 
managing  editor  of  the  magazine 
finance. 

Scott  Newhall,  editor  of  the 
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HOWARD  PARISH 

Is  at  Your  Service  for 


Personal  Analysis 


of 


Your  Classified  Operation 


to  Increase  Your  Sales. 

..  and  Profits  - 
rroTiTS  ^ 


FRANK  KUEST,  staff  member 
of  the  Copley  Press  Washing 
ton  bureau,  and  Elizabeth 
Krantz,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  bureau 
secretary-researcher,  Jan.  31  in 
Washington. 

Eugene  Woods,  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  and  Juanita 
Irvin,  recently. 

Melba  Madsen,  staff  feature 
writer  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
( Utah )  Telegram,  and  Robert 
Ferguson,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


SM  ATCO 

CURVED  ROUTER 


Uteratare  aaJ  frice*  m  regmest. 

John  Grtffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  W.  42b4  Sl.  New  York  18.  N.  T. 


Parish  &  PickeH  invite  you  to  have  Howard  Parish  visit 
your  newspaper  for  a  personal  analysis  of  your  Classified 
Advertising  operation  that  wi[l  increase  your  Want  Ad  Sales 
and  profits. 

Howard  Parish  is  nationally  known  as  a  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  counselor.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Parish  &  Pickett 
Classified  Advertising  Service,  to  which  317  newspapers 
subscribe. 

His  personal  service  work  has  brought  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
pressions  of  satisfaction  from  Publishers,  Business  Managers, 
Advertising  Directors  and  Classified  Advertising  Managers. 

We  are  now  making  up  Howard  Parish’s  itinerary  of  per¬ 
sonal  service  engagements  for  the  summer  of  1948.  A  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  additional  assignments  can  be  included  be¬ 
tween  June  21  and  September  4. 

Here's  your  opportunify  to  get — 

Practical  recommendations  that  Increase  sales, 
cut  out  needless  costs  and  expand  profits; 

On-the-spot  counsel  on  changes  in  your  Want 
Ad  set-up  that  you  might  like  to  make; 

The  benefits  of  the  experience  of  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  Classified  authority  who  knows  Intimately 
the  problems  of  both  large  and  small  newspapers; 

New  Inspiration  for  your  Want  Ad  staff  from 
a  natural  sales  leader  who  Is  In  constant  demand 
as  a  speaker  at  conventions  and  sales-gatherings. 

Howard  Parish  Is  available  to  your  paper  at  $100  per  day 
plus  expenses.  Just  a  single  suggestion  from  him  has  en¬ 
abled  newspapers  to  Increase  their  net  profits  by  that  much 
every  dayl 

Wire  or  write  NOW  for  open  dates.  For  years 
to  come,  you'll  compliment  yourself  you  did! 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 

Publishers,  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
The  Want  Ad  Service  That  Mokes  You  More  Money 

DAILY  NEWS  TOWER  MIAMI  36.  FLA. 


Parish  &  Pickett 

Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 

The  Idea  of  a  Personal  Analysis  of  our  Classified 
Advertising  operation  by  Howard  Parish  interests  me. 
Please  advise  me  of  open  dates  and  send  added 
details. 

Name  . 


Newspaper 

City  . 


State.. 
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OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY 


^VTRGS,  Schenectady— the  most  powerjul 
televisivm  station  in  the  United  States.  In 
operatiou  since  1939. 
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Master  Control  Desk— This  piece  of  equipment  is 
unique  in  the  television  industry — on  exclusive  G-E 
development.  With  it  the  operator  selects  from  various 
program  sources  the  material  he  wonts  to  put  on  the 
air.  Most  important,  the  switching  operation,  including 
both  audio  and  video,  is  handled  by  one  man,  and  is 
smooth,  continuous. 


G>E  Program  Console— Audio  and  video  di¬ 
rectors  sit  here  to  supervise  programs.  Console  is 
designed  specifically  for  studio  use. 


G-E  5-kilowatt  TV  Transmitter  —  Incor¬ 
porates  all  of  General  Electric's  postwar  features. 
Both  aural  and  visual  transmitters,  covering  all 
commercial  TV  channels,  are  combined  into  a  com¬ 
pact  unit  only  16  feet  long,  7  feet  high.  Finished 
in  two-tone  blue  and  trimmed  in  chrome. 


I  Image  Orthicon  Studio 
Camera— This  television 
camera  —  the  lightest  ever 
built  for  studio  application — 
is  operated  with  fingertip  con¬ 
trol.  Mounted  on  a  mobile 
dolly,  it  is  easily  maneuvered 
by  one  man.  Camera  turret 
contains  three  lenses  of  differ- 

Ient  focal  lengths  for  varied 
applications.  Three  of  these 
cameras  will  be  used  by  sta¬ 
tion  WGN-TV. 
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SYNDICATES 


Survey  Measures 
Interest  v.  Readership 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

READERSHIP  ratings  have  for 
some  time  been  recognized  by 
editors  as  a  somewhat  uncertain 
guide  to  the  pulling  power  of 
features.  Good  readership  of 
a  comic,  they  point  out,  may  be 
a  product  of  a  strong  comic  sec¬ 
tion  and  ease  of  reading  rather 
than  an  indication  of  strong 
reader  interest. 

But  how  to  measure  whether 
a  feature  is  pulling  its  weight — 
except  by  dropping  the  feature 
and  counting  the  phone  calls — 
has  puzzled  them. 

One  method  of  measurement, 
and  evidence  that  there  is  a  real 
gap  between  reading  and  real 
interest  in  comics,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  January  special  sur¬ 
vey  by  B.  H.  Grant  Research, 
Inc.,  the  outfit  which  has  been 
producing  a  combined  reader- 
ship  rating  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  content  from  a  24-news¬ 
paper  panel. 

The  January  intensity  study 
covered  comics  readers  of  only 
one  newspaper  and  was  based 
on  their  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  If  you  were  going  to 
make  a  comic  book  of  25  to  30 
pages  out  of  the  comics  used  by 
this  paper,  how  many  pages 
would  you  give  to  each  comic? 
Wider  Gap  on  Preference 
The  assumption  of  the  Grant 
outfit  was  that  readers’  choices 
for  the  space  in  the  imaginary 
corfiic  book  would  be  based  on 
real  preference,  and  the  results 
indicated  a  far  wider  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  comics  chosen  for 
more  pages  and  the  comics 
chosen  for  fewer  than  between 
the  best  and  least  read  comics. 

As  a  measurement  of  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  individual  fea¬ 
tures  the  study  is  significant 
only  for  the  one  paper,  but  sim¬ 
ilar  disparity  might  well  show 
up  in  intensity  measurements 
for  other  papers.  So  we  quote 
in  part: 

Readership  of  the  comics  con¬ 
sidered  ranged  from  68^;  for 
Gasoline  Alley"  and  "Dick 
Tracy"  to  SK;  for  the  lowest 
comic  on  the  newspaper's  list. 
Among  comics  readers  only,  283 
out  of  the  343  interviewed,  read¬ 
ership  was  correspondingly 
higher,  82V^",  down  to  eiVfe''?. 
Even  the  lowest  comic  thus 
claimed  a  high  observation 
score. 

The  comics  readers,  however, 
when  questioned  on  the  amount 
of  space  they  would  give  to  the 
varied  comics  gave  “Gasoline 
Alley"  a  four-to-one  preference 
over  the  lowest  comic. 

In  terms  of  percentages  of 
combined  observation  and  of 
total  preference,  here  are  some 
of  the  ratings:  "Gasoline  Alley” 
and  "Dick  Tracy”  with  10.3% 
each  of  combined  observation 
got  15Tv  and  14.5%,  respectively 
of  the  preference.  "Terry  and 
the  Pirates”  8.8%  observation 
and  11.8%  of  total  preference. 


"Li  1  Abner"  9.1%  readership 
and  10.9'.;  preference,  "Nancy" 
10';  of  observation  but  9.7'; 
preference,  "Mary  Worth”  9.3'; 
observation  and  9.7'.  prefer¬ 
ence.  "Brenda  Starr”  9';  reader- 
ship  and  8.5';  preference. 

Among  the  other  comics  on 
the  list  was  "Litt.e  Orphan  An¬ 
nie"  with  8'r  of  combined  ob¬ 
servation  but  only  3.9',  of  the 
space  voted  in  the  imaginary 
comic  book.  All  of  these  per¬ 
centages  add  up  to  100',  for  the 
11  comics  surveyed. 

A  second  glance  at  these  rep¬ 
resentative  ratings  will  show 
that  some  of  the  comics  are 
higher  in  the  order  of  prefer¬ 
ence  than  in  readership,  but  in 
general  the  comics  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  readership 
scale  tend  to  gain  and  lose  most 
on  the  preference  study. 

Comparison  of  the  preference 
results  from  men  and  women 
shows  some  interesting  con¬ 
trasts.  "Dick  Tracy,"  for  in¬ 
stance,  earns  10.3',  of  the  com¬ 
bined  observation  of  comics 
among  men.  10.2'';  among  wo¬ 
men.  The  men,  however,  prove 
more  intensely  attached  to  the 
feature,  giving  it  17.3';  of  total 
preference,  as  against  11.8%  by 
the  women.  Similarly  with 
•  i’erry  and  the  Pirates”  obser¬ 
vation  ratings,  men  and  women, 
are  respectively  9.3%  and  8.3%, 
but  preference  ratings  13.9% 
and  9.7%.  "Li’l  Abner”  has 
9.9%  and  8.2';  for  observation 
by  men  and  women,  but  14.2% 
and  7.7%  preference. 

Projecting  these  figures  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  the  survey 
might  be  a  mistake,  but  the 
Grant  experiment  offers  a  pos¬ 
sible  method  to  discover  data 
editors  have  wished  to  know 
and  is  capable  of  extension  to 
measure  interest  by  age  or  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  as  well  as  sex. 

Florida  Syndicate 

ORLANDO.  Fla. — Organization 

of  the  Florida  Science  News 
Service,  first  science  news  syn¬ 
dicate  to  cover  a  single  state, 
has  been  announced  by  Don 
Morris,  who  resigned  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Orlando 
Evening  Star,  to  form  the  new 
group.  He  had  previously  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Lake¬ 
land  <  Fla.  I  Ledger,  editor  of 
the  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 


Post-Times  and  science  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

The  purpose  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  which  will  operate  out  of 
Orlando,  is  to  serve  newspapers, 
research  laboratories  and  civic 
organizations  in  a  field  which 
Morris  said  is  not  now  being 
covered. 

Notes 

A  DIGEST  of  news  appearing 
in  business,  trade,  profes¬ 
sional  and  similar  publications 
will  be  offered  by  the  new 
Anderson  News  Syndicate  be¬ 
ginning  about  Apr.  1.  The  di¬ 
gest  is  intended  for  general 
readership.  .  .  .  Frederick  Sil- 
ber.  Jr.,  former  features  editor 
of  Overseas  News  Agency,  has 
returned  as  assistant  £^dito^  of 
ON  A  and  Press  Fe.atures.  He 
had  recently  been  associated 
with  Co.umbia  Broadcasting 
Systems  shortwave  operation 
and  earlier  with  Office  of  War 
Information  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  .  .  .  The  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Companion  poll 
has  placed  United  Ieature 
Syndicate's  columnist  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  first  among  the  na¬ 
tion's  10  outstanding  personali¬ 
ties. 

■ 

Strunsky  Dies; 
Columnist  in 
New  York  Times 

Simeon  Strunsky,  68,  for  15 
years  writer  of  the  New  York 
Times'  “Topics  of  the  Times’ 
column,  died  Feb.  5  at  a  hospi¬ 
tal  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where 
he  had  been  ill  since  November. 

Strunsky  had  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Times  as  an  editorial 
writer  in  1924  after  four  years 
as  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  He  took  to  the  Times 
a  passionate  fondness  for  infor¬ 
mation.  odd  facts  and  paradox 
which  he  had  put  to  work  earlier 
in  a  column  for  the  Post,  "Post 
Impressions,”  not  unlike  his 
Times  column,  and  which  char¬ 
acterized  his  several  books. 

“Topics  of  the  Times,”  which 
was  originated  in  1896  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Craig  Mortimer  and  con 
ducted  by  him  for  30  years,  was 
handled  by  staff  contributors 
from  1926  until  Strunsky  took 
over  in  1932  and  again  since 
Strunsky’s  illness. 

•  Born  in  Vitebsk,  Russia,  and 
brought  to  New  York  by  his  par¬ 
ents  at  the  age  of  seven,  the 
Times  columnist  early  acquired 
a  strong  affection  for  the  city. 
Winner  of  one  of  the  first  Pulil 
zer  scholarships  to  Horace  Mann 
school,  he  went  on  to  study  at 
Columbia  University,  write  for 


"ME— I'M  A  CITY  MAN,  TOO!" 

MoiltTii  (ariiiiiitr  has  chuiik-'r'd.  Th,“so  areas  riiiir 
the  his;  cilii-s  and  while  much  shupiMiii;  is  dune 
'•|•l«.se-to-honle.■■  fast  cars  and  srood  roads  mil  farm 
families  in  close  contact  with  hiifh-populatiun 
centers. 

t'alvin  ami  Lois  Byers  realized  this  when  the.v 
originated  their  tine,  human.  circulation-buildiiiK 
tealiire.  "A  Farmer’s  Diary.  "  It  is  bec^ominir  pomi- 
lar  with  both  small  and  Inrire  newspapers.  Send 
for  samples  of  this  splendid  and  unique  column. 


the  Columbia  Monthly  and  earn 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Alter  graduation  he  was  a  de 
partment  editor  ot  me  New  In¬ 
ternational  Encyclopedia  for 
several  years,  then  joined  the 
Post.  He  remained  with  the 
Post  18  years  working  as  edi 
tonal  writer,  columnist  and  re¬ 
porter  until  his  appointment  ai 
editor  in  1920.  As  reporter  he 
became  the  Post's  authority  on 
foreign  affairs  and  covered  such 
stones  as  the  Paris  Peace  Con 
lerence.  He  also  contriouted  to 
the  Post's  Literary  Review, 
which  later  became  the  Satur 
day  Review  o/  Literature. 

When  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
bought  the  Post  from  the  late 
Thomas  Lamont's  syndicate. 
Strunsky  became  restive  under 
the  new  owner's  long  distance 
manulacture  of  the  editorial 
page  and  rejoined  an  old  Pos! 
associate.  Rollo  Ogden,  who  had 
become  editor  of  the  Times. 

For  the  Times  he  wrote  not 
only  editorials  but  a  weekly 
column  in  the  Sunday  Book  Re¬ 
view  section,  which  bore  the 
title  "About  Books  —  More  or 
Less'  and  gave  scope  to  his  wide 
interest  in  a  variety  of  subjects. 
After  Craig's  retirement,  he 
contributed  occasionally  to  Top 
ics  of  the  Times"  and  eventu 
ally  took  over  its  writing  in 
1932.  without  a  byline. 

Strunsky's  most  recent  book 
was  "  No  Mean  City,  ”  published 
in  1944  to  refute  many  of  the 
criticisms  aimed  at  New  York 
City. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  edi 
torial  board  and  editorial  coun 
cil  of  the  Times. 


bahaT 


CALVIN  A.  BYERS 

Bellville,  Ohio 


The  Coming  of 
World  Religion 


REVEALED  RELIGION  has 
preceded,  prepared  for  and  guided 
every  great  social  advance  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

This  is  why  we  find  what  ap- 
pear  to  be  differences  and  dispari¬ 
ties  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which 
record  the  successive  revelations 
by  which  men  have  been  inspired. 

At  one  time  religion  has  been 
concerned  with  race,  at  another 
time  with  the  individual,  and  in 
still  another  age  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  nations. 

In  the  Baha'i  teachings  these 
differences  are  reconciled  and 
completely  explained  by  reference 
to  the  basic  principle  of  progres¬ 
sive  revelation. 

Faith  in  the  past  has  been  a 
preparation  for  the  new  Vf'orld 
Era  in  which  we  live.  Baha’u'llah 
is  its  Prophet.  His  message  trans¬ 
forms  religion  into  the  spiritual 
and  social  terms  of  a  united  world. 
There  is  no  other  foundation  on 
which  to  build. 

Literature  free  on  request 


BAHA'I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

53i  Sheridan  Rd.  WilmaHs,  Illinois 
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Code  Adopted 
For  Auto  Ads 
In  Pittsburgh 

PITTSBL’BGH.  Pa. — Pittsburgh's 
daily  newspapers  have  put  into 
effect  a  code  of  fair  play  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  used  car  advertising. 

G.  H.  Dennison,  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Better  Business 
Bureau,  said  it  constituted  an 
honest  effort  to  prevent  further 
loss  of  public  confidence  in  the 
auto  industry  by  providing  deal¬ 
ers  with  standardized  require¬ 
ments  to  insure  fair  play  to 
all  used  car  buyers.  I 

Concerning  truthful  state 
ments.  the  code  states  that  any 
advertised  statements  and  offers 
as  to  make,  model,  year,  condi¬ 
tion.  price,  etc.,  shall  be  clearly  | 
set  forth  and  based  upon  facts. 
Cars  actually  must  be  in  the 
possession  of  dealers  at  the  time 
an  ad  is  placed.  I 

It  also  requires  that  dealers  | 
and  or  those  acting  for  a  dealer 
shall  plainly  identify  themselves 
as  such.  The  practice  of  dealers 
or  dealers’  salesmen  posing  as 
private  parties  in  classified  col 
umns,  or  otherwise,  is  con¬ 
demned  as  misleading  and  un 
fair. 

Advertisers  claiming  to  be 
from  out  of  town,  or  acting  for 
distant  buyers  or  distant  mar¬ 
kets  and  using  their  own  or  a 
local  dealer’s  grounds  or  fa¬ 
cilities.  must  provide  proof  of 
their  claims.  The  correct  name 
and  out-of-town  address  of  their 
principal  in  each  such  advertise¬ 
ment  must  be  carried. 

Unqualified  superlatives  such 
as  "greatest,"  "largest,”  "lead¬ 
ing,”  "foremost,”  may  not  be 
used.  Where  it  is  desired  to  use 
"Largest  in  County,"  etc.,  proof 
of  claim  must  be  submitted  to 
the  media  and  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  prior  to  publication. 

Because  "Claims  to  Pay  More” 
are  usually  inaccurate  and  im¬ 
possible  of  fulfillment,  adver¬ 
tisers  shall  not  make  these 
claims.  "We  Pay  Western 
Prices,”  "Top  Dollar  Price,” 
"Highest  Prices,”  and  terms  of 
similar  import,  are  not  permit¬ 
ted. 

Similarly,  such  claims  as  "You 
Pay  Less  Here.”  ‘‘Lowest 
Prices,”  "We  Undersell,"  "Big¬ 
gest  Values,”  shall  not  be  used. 

The  words  "New,”  "Brand 
New,”  “New  Car  Guarantee,” 
"Never  Driven,”  or  words  of 
similar  import  shall  not  be  used 
if  the  car  has  ever  been  regis¬ 
tered,  or  if  offered  by  anyone 
not  holding  a  valid  new  car 
franchise  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 


Phila.  Inquirer  Cited 

Philadelphi.4  —  The  Safety 
Council  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  con¬ 
ferred  an  award  of  merit  upon 
the  Philadelphia  Enquirer  for 
outstanding  work  in  promoting 
highway  safety  and  for  fire  pre¬ 
vention  work.  Owen  F.  McDon¬ 
nell,  Inquirer  reporter,  received 
a  citation  for  a  series  of  articles 
during  1947. 


Charleston  Gazette 
Gives  Service  Pins 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  The 
Charleston  Gazette  and  affiliate, 
the  Charleston  Engraving  Co., 
have  announced  a  plan  for  com¬ 
pany  recognition  of  long  serv¬ 
ice  by  employes. 

William  E.  Chilton.  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gazette,  said  that 
qt  the  completion  of  15  years’ 
service  a  silver  emblem  will  be 
awarded.  A  gold  emblem  will 
be  presented  to  employes  with 
20  years’  service  or  longer.  A 
diamond  will  be  added  for  25 
years’  service  and  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  30  years’  service  a 


suitable  personal  token  will  be 
awarded. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  the  longest  service 
record — 46  years.  Second  old¬ 
est  employe  is  Maynard  P. 
Wright,  general  manager  of  the 
engraving  company,  with  33 
years. 

■ 

4  Printers  Retired 
In  San  Diego  Plan 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  William 
D.  Tinker,  Henry  Gabbe,  Ferd 
Rising,  and  Peter  J.  Rose  were 
the  first  printers  to  retire  under 
the  new  plan  negotiated  by  the 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune  Pub¬ 


lishing  Co.  and  International 
Typographical  Union,  Local  221, 
providing  26  weeks’  pay  after 
25  years’  employment. 

Rising  retired  Jan.  1  as  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  of  the 
Union  after  28  years’  service. 
Tinker  and  Gabbe,  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune-Sun  composing  room,  re¬ 
tired  Feb.  1. 

Tinker  had  been  employed  by 
the  Union  from  1910-18,  and 
the  Evening  Tribune  and  the 
Tribune-Sun  from  1922  to  the 
present.  Gabbe  had  28  years’ 
service. 

At  80  years  of  age.  Rose  was 
dean  of  the  composing  room 
force. 


ANOTHER 

PREDICTION! 


1947  retail  sales 
in  Los  Angeles 
\  will  exceed 
\\  $4,500,000,000 


Think  of  this —  N, 

residents  of  the  Los  Angeles  Nw  Nv 
retail  trading  area 

annually  sp>end  more  over  retail  counters 

than  do  the  residents  N.  \ 
of  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts!  \ 

To  reach  this  tremendous  \ 
market,  rely  on  its  years  long  favorite  evening 

newspajjer— the  Herald-Express 
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CIRCULATION 

Sunday  Oklahoman 
Expands  Air  Delivery 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


expansion  o£  airplane  deliv¬ 
ery  of  Oklahoma  City  Sun¬ 
day  Oklahomans,  inaugurated 
last  August,  to  19  flight  con¬ 
tracts,  covering  all  or  parts  of 
20  counties,  was  reported  this 
week  by  Walter  G.  Andrews, 
circulation  director  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times.  (E&P,  Aug.  16,  p.  8). 

“Actually,  there  are  about  27 
planes  involved,”  said  Andrews, 
“because  some  contractors  use 
two  or  three  planes,  delivering 
nearly  7,000  papers,  averaging 
about  250  copies  per  plane.” 

Accurate  Aiming 
The  unerring  accuracy  of  the 
pilots  in  dropping  the  rolled 
copies  of  the  Sunday  paper  is 
a  matter  of  great  favorable 
comment  from  subscribers,  he 
added.  The  papers  land  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  front  door,  sav¬ 
ing  subscribers  long  trips  td 
the  mail  box,  or,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  to  the  nearest  town, 
since  there  is  no  RFD  mail  ser¬ 
vice  on  some  of  the  routes. 

Pilots  receive  their  papers  in 
bulk  and  roll  them  lengthwise, 
tieing  a  string  around  the  mid¬ 
dle,  with  no  wrapping,  except 
in  wet  weather,  when  wax 
wrappers  are  provided. 

Subscriptions  are  prepaid  at 
the  rate  of  $2.00  for  a  minimum 
of  three  months,  to  $8.00  a  year. 
With  a  tie-in  daily  subscription, 
by  mail,  the  rate  is  $5.00  for 
three  months,  or  $20.00  a  year. 

Net  Same  Revenue 
Individual  county  maps,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  state  engineer, 
scaled  one  inch  per  mile,  and 
showing  farm  and  ranch  homes, 
are  used  to  lay  out  and  main¬ 
tain  route  designations.  The 
pilot  keeps  one  map  while  a 
duplicate,  or  master  map,  is 
kept  at  the  office. 

“Not  only  is  the  service  more 
dependable  than  motor  car  de¬ 
livery,”  declared  Andrews,  “but 
papers  are  delivered  much 
closer  to  the  homes.  We  are 
netting  exactly  the  same  reve¬ 
nue  from  air  routes  that  we  are 
from  weekly  pay  motor  routes. 
For  the  most  part,  we  are  de¬ 
livering  the  Sunday  Oklaho¬ 
man  to  subscribers  we  have 
not  been  able  to  serve  hereto¬ 
fore." 

To  those  who  may  be  skep¬ 
tical,  and  look  upon  air  delivery 
as  a  stunt  promotion,  Andrews’ 
reply  is:  “Air  delivery  is  not 
only  constant,  it  is  growing.  It 
is  here  to  stay,  and  has  become 
a  permanent  part  of  our  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Devise  'Bombsight' 

An  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  pilots  who 
provide  on-the-spot  delivery  of 
the  Sunday  paper  is  the  “stove¬ 
pipe  bombsight”  developed  by 
four  brothers  who  are  part  of 
the  squadron  of  aerial  delivery- 
men.  Their  ingenuity  and  re- 
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sourcefulness  have  earned  them 
the  title  of  “Stovepipe  Bom¬ 
bardiers.” 

A  hunk  of  stovepipe  and  a 
piece  of  string  are  the  basic 
elements  in  the  gadget,  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Wood  brothers 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  40  cents. 
Mounted  in  a  hole  cut  from  the 
floor  of  the  two-place,  single 
engine  type  plane  operated  by 
the  Wood  brothers,  the  stove¬ 
pipe  protrudes  about  one  foot 
from  the  ship's  underside. 

The  tightly-rolled  newspaper 
is  dropped  into  a  slot  which 
faces  the  pilot  when  he  is  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  rear  seat.  A  light 
tug  on  the  trigger — the  piece 
of  string — releases  the  paper. 
The  Wood  brothers  can  come 
within  10  feet  of  the  target  at 
heights  ranging  from  50  to  300 
feet. 

Foundation  Chairmen 
THREE  new  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation  project 
chairmen  have  been  named  by 
Neal  Van  Sooy,  Santa  Paula 
Chronicle,  and  foundation  presi¬ 
dent.  They  are  Don  Farmer, 
San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  and 
News,  newspaperboy  participa¬ 
tion.  Harry  Bostwick,  Redding 
Record  Searchlight,  summer 
camps;  and  C.  T.  Richardson, 
Pomona  P  r  o  g  r  e  ss  Bulletin, 
scholarship. 

Carrier  Bikes  Protected 

PROVISION  by  Eureka  ( Calif. ) 

Newspapers  to  supply  all 
newspaperboys  using  bicycles 
with  safety  reflectorizing  ma¬ 
terial  has  resulted  in  public  de¬ 
mand  for  the  same  material. 
Don  O  Kane,  publisher  of  the 
Humboldt  Standard  and  Hum¬ 
boldt  Times,  provided  the  ma¬ 
terial  free  to  all  newspaperboys. 

Community  goodwill  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  project  exceeded 
expectations,  according  to  L.  R. 
DeMille.  circulation  manager. 
The  reflectorizing  substance  ap¬ 
plied  to  frames  outlines  the 
bicycles  when  they  are  touched 

Street  Sale 

CHANGE 

PRONS 

N.B.A.  offers  better  quality, 
prices  and  service  on  change 
aprons,  bags,  tags,  collection 
books,  binders  and  motor  route 
tubes.  Also  promotion  ads 
and  idea  services.  Get  quota¬ 
tions  on  the  items  you  require. 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 
222  E.  Ohio  St.,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 


STOVEPIPE  BOMBARDIERS 

Four  Wood  brothers,  contract  pilots  for  air  delivery  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Sunday  Oklohoman,  developers  of  the  stovepipe  bombsight  for 
more  accurate  dropping  of  the  rolled  papers,  show  how  device  is 
loaded,  (left  to  right)  Lee,  Robert,  Ralph  and  George  Wood. 


brother 


Mischievous  little  devils  ....  but 
AUTHENTIC,  as  any  parent,  teacher  or 
psychologist  will  tell  you!  — Our  newest 
panel,  taking  hold  from  Florida  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  ....  and  set  to  capture  your  reader- 
ship,  too.  Send  for  proofs  and  prices  now. 
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220  EAST  42NO  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  ...  ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


large  Yakima  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  auditorium. 


Br-r-r-right  Idea 
THE  Boston  ( I 

erected  a  _  _ 

bulletin  boards  in  Newspaper 
Row,  and  after  every  storm  it 
is  consulted  by  hundreds  of 
persons  who  wish  to  find  out 
just  how  much  snow  fell  in  the 
storm  and  what  the  total  is  for 
the  winter. 


Globe 
‘snowmeter”  on  its 


Freeman  staged  a  “Valentine 
f^xig  snd  Queen  Contest”  in 
which  couples  married  50  or 
more  years  competed  for 
awards.  The  two  married  the 
longest  were  crowned  “King 
Queen”  for  Valentine’s 
Day.  lical  merchants  presented 
merchandise  as  gifts. 

Prizes  for  Gardeners 
niE  Saturday  edition  of  the 
5an  Diego  (CTalif.)  Journal 
has  a  garden  page.  Among 

hints  on  gardening  and  house-  .,  ..  ,.  , 

hold  shorts  two  prizes  are  of-  citation  mentioned 

fered  each  week— $5  cash  for  particularly  the  space  devoted 
best  household  hint  from  a  to  Lofton  activities  in  the  Sun- 
tol  resident  and  $5  for  a  Metropolitan  section  of  the 

gardening  hint.  In  addition  J^^une  and  veteran’s  column 
more  elaborate  merchandise  Friend  of  the  Yank,  conducted 
prizes  are  offered  weekly  for  tiy  Harry  W.  McClain, 
the  best  solution  offered  for  spe-  ■ 

cified  gardening  difficulties.  SponSOrs  Food  Show 
.T  n  e  1-  1  Cincinnati  —  The  local  Pure 

4-H  Reporter  ochool  Food  and  Home  Show,  present- 

SPONSORED  jointly  by  Ya-  ed  for  30  years  previously  by  a 
kima.  Wash.,  city  and  valley  private  promoter  in  cooperation 
newspapers  and  by  Yakima  sta-  with  the  Retail  Grocers’  and 
tions  KIT,  KIMA,  and  KYAK.  Meat  Dealers’  Association,  at  the 
the  first  Yakima  County-wide  Zoo,  this  year  will  be  seen 
school  for  reporters  for  4-H  club  under  new  management.  It  will 
members  zoomed  from  an  ex-  be  put  on  by  the  Zoo  board  of 
pected  enrollment  of  between  trustees,  aided  by  several  other 
40  and  50  to  a  bulgjng  104.  business  organizations  and  the 
Prof.  Calvert  Anderson,  Wash-  Times-Star,  but  with  the  grocers 
ington  State  Extension  Editor,  out  of  the  picture.  The  Times- 
was  school  director,  and  main  Star  as  in  the  past  will  conduct 
sessions  were  conducted  in  the  the  free  cooking  school. 


rank  as  follows  in  Automotive 
Display  Advertising . 


What  GORDO 
Readers  Say  . 


"I’m  crazy  about 
Gordo  ...  its  accented 
speech,  characters,  in¬ 
cidents  —  everything 
about  it.” 

“.  .  .  I  think  your  strip 
is  .  .  .  best  and  most 
humorous  of  all  today. 
I  especially  appreciate 
Pepito  and  his  ani¬ 
mals  .  . 

“Gordo  is  the  best 
comic  strip  existing, 
so  don’t  you  get  any 
ideas  about  dropping 


Send  Today  for  Booklet 


WE  PROUDLY 
WELCOME  THE 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Everett  Herald 
Pittsburg  (Cal.)  News 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
Laredo  Times 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Amarillo  Times 

to  our  list  of 
GORDO  subscribers 


“.  .  .  I  think  Gordo 
and  the  whole  gang 
are  wonderful  and 
just  what  the  comic 
pages  need  in  the  way 
of  subtle,  rlb-tlckllng 
humor  .  . 

“I  enjoy  your  (Gordo) 
adventures  and  like  to 
learn  about  your 
country  through  the 
Denver  Post.  . 

“I  think  Gordo  is  the 
cutest  comic  .  .  .  Pe¬ 
pito  just  crawls  right 
into  your  heart.  . 

“.  .  .  Gordo  is  our 
favorite  comic  strip.” 

“Gordo  is  refreshingly 
different  and  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyable.  The 
whole  family  appre¬ 
ciates  his  situations.” 


Manufacturers  and  Advertising  Agencies:  get  the 
true  facts  about  brand  preference  in  this  leading 
Illinois  market . . .  see  how  your  products,  or  client’s 
products,  compare  with  those  of  competitors. 


377,854 


For  rates  and  territories,  write  or  phone 
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THE  INTERTYPE  AUTOSPACER  makes  quadding 
left,  centering,  or  quadding  right  as  simple 
as  switching  on  a  light.  The  single  control 
knob  makes  white  space  composition  auto¬ 
matic...  eliminates  the  mony  manual  opera¬ 
tions  required  by  the  old  method. 

The  Autospacer  saves  time  on  virtually  all 
types  of  composition,  with  particular  empha¬ 
sis  on  newspaper  headings,  display  and 
classified  ads,  stationery,  menus,  listings, 
title  pages,  cotalogs,  legal  matter. ..wherever 
white  space  occurs. 

When  the  Autospacer  is  at  "flush  left"  posi¬ 
tion  the  machine  sets  regular  justified  com¬ 
position  as  well,  without  thought  or  action 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Pioneered  by  Intertype,  the  Autospacer  makes 
a  major  contribution  to  composing  room  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  by  simplifying  the  set¬ 
ting  of  white  space  — a  substantial  part  of 
average  composition. 

How  the  Autospacer  can  increase  production 
in  your  composing  room  is  described  in  a 
new  booklet.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LOOK  TO  PROGRESSIVE 


INTERTYPE 


Brooklyn  2,  New  York 


interty^e  vogue  family 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Herald  American  Divorces  Ediiorial, 
idveriising  Engraving  and  Makeup 


After  replate  en9rav!ngs  are  in  posi¬ 
tion,  they  are  made  secure  for  mold¬ 
ing  by  tapping  each  plate  fastened 
to  metal  base  with  adhesive  tape. 


With  ads  already  in  position,  editorial 
Editorial  zinc  plate  being  cut  by  guil-  zinc  plate  is  placed  around  advertis- 
lotine  so  news  matter  can  be  as-  ing  to  complete  page. 

Mmbled  on  base  according  to  space 
and  position  allotted. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Low  Cost  Color  Methods-No.  7: 
Determination  Chart  Ends  Guesswork 

8y  Christian  Jensen 

Salt  Laka  Trlbmia  and  Talagram  Art  Staff 


IN  newspaper  reproduction 

there  is  always  some  element 
of  chance.  Nowhere  is  this  truer 
than  in  making  acetate  overlays 
or  identical  photograph  work 
for  newspaper  color.  The  artist 
must  venture  into  the  unknown, 
taking  each  step  with  extreme 
caution.  With  each  tone  he 
places  on  the  separate  drawings 
he  hopes  for  a  certain  effect. 
Yet,  if  it  is  early  in  his  career 
as  a  color  man  he  can  only  hope. 

As  he  progresses,  he  will  at¬ 
tain  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
because  he  can  refer  back  to 
past  jobs  and  know  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  combination  of  grays  on  the 
different  drawings  wili  produce 
a  certain  color  in  the  printed 
result.  Here  again  he  is  limited. 
If  he  depends  only  on  past  ef¬ 
fects  for  future  results  he  will 
have  no  originality.  To  attain 
something  new  he  must  con¬ 
tinually  experiment  or  guess. 

This  is  bad  practice.  Making 
over  plates  that  do  not  give  the 
correct  result  is  very  costiy  and 
time-consuming.  A  few  failures 
might  result  in  the  customer 
losing  faith  in  the  artist's  ability 
as  a  color-man. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore  that 
the  artist  have  some  means  of 
getting  a  predetermined  result 
without  depending  on  pure 
guesswork.  He  must  have  a  guide 
that  will  show  him  how  he  can 
obtain  any  color  or  hue  even 
though  he  has  never  tried  to  se¬ 
cure  that  effect  before.  Such  a 
guide  is  the  Color-Determina¬ 
tion  Chart. 

This  chart  consists  of  1,400 
different  tones  ranging  from 
a  very  light  yellow  made  with 
a  number  one  gray  on  the  yel¬ 
low  overlay,  to  a  deep  color 
made  by  printing  all  four  colors 


solid.  In  making  this  chart,  four 
sheets  of  acetate  were  painted 
with  various  tones  of  ordinary 
retouch  grays  (such  as  all  ar¬ 
tists  use.)  65-screen  halftones 
were  made  from  these  drawings 
at  the  correct  angles. 

These  plates  were  then  printed 
on  regular  newsprint  stock.  In 
this  manner  the  colors  on  the 
finished  chart  appear  the  same 
as  if  the  chart  had  been  printed 
in  the  newspaper.  The  element 
of  chance  has  been  cut  to  a 
minimum.  An  artist  working 
with  this  chart  doing  acetate 
overlays  and  identical  photo¬ 
graph  color  work  can  match 
nearly  any  color. 

To  secure  a  specific  color  with 
this  chart  you  proceed  as  fol 
lows:  Find,  on  the  chart,  just 
the  exact  color  you  want,  then 
consulting  the  gray  squares 
above  the  color  area  you  can 
see  just  what  tone  of  gray  to  use 
for  the  red  and  what  tone  to 
use  for  the  blue.  By  looking  to 
the  left  you  can  find  out  the 
tones  to  use  for  the  yellow  and 
black.  (See  diagramed  illustra¬ 
tion  No.  1.) 

In  order  to  save  time  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  make  a  diagram  of 
the  various  colors  and  the  grays 
necessary  to  obtain  those  colors. 
( Illustration  No.  II. )  Making  a 
diagram  in  this  manner  not  only 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  but. 
it  permits  the  work  to  be  turned 
over  to  an  apprentice  to  fill  the 
different  color  areas  while  the 
regular  color  artist  is  free  to  go 
ahead  with  other  work. 

I  have  siressed  the  amount  of 
time  and  work  saved  by  using 
this  chart.  There  is  another 
important  item.  It  gives  the 
color  artist  the  assurance  that 
the  finished  job  will  be  as  he 
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Illustration  I. 


D,AOfiAM  FOR  USE  C./TH  COLOR-CHART 
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Multi-Color  Press 
Delivered  to  LA. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  shipp*,! 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  a 
modern  design  multi-color  sup. 
plement  and  comic  newspaper 
press. 

The  press  consists  of  26  news¬ 
paper  multi-color  printing 
couples  and  two  folders  pla^ 
at  right  angles  to  the  press 
proper.  The  printing  couples,  all 
of  which  are  reversible,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  four  vertical  tiers  two 
of  which  are  six  couples  high 
and  two  seven  couples  high. 

Describing  the  operating  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  press,  Arthur 
Dressel,  Hoe’s  vicepresident  and 
general  sales  manager,  stated 
the  press  is  arranged  to  print 
fold  and  deliver  in  one  opera¬ 
tion  a  16-page  comic  section 
with  three  colors  and  black  on 
all  pages,  and  a  16-page  maga¬ 
zine  with  eight  pages  in  three 
colors  and  black  and  8  pages 
in  black  only.  It  is  designed  to 
permit  the  printing  of  such  color 
products  at  a  maximum  run¬ 
ning  speed  of  40,000  copies  every 
hour. 

Instead  of  being  completely 
dismantled  for  shipping,  the 
press  was  disassembled  into 
relatively  large  sections  after 
which  these  units  were  bolted 
to  specially  designed  shipping 
bed  plates  to  keep  them  in  fac¬ 
tory  alignment  during  the  jour¬ 
ney  by  railway  fiat  car.  Ship¬ 
ment  was  made  in  such  sequence 
that  reassembly  at  Los  Angeles 
will  be  simplified  to  the  great¬ 
est  extent. 

FlinI  Names  Allstrum 
Ass’l.  to  President 

Having  fully  recovered  from 
his  recent  illness.  L.  S.  (Sam) 
Allstrum  has  joined  the  Howard 
Flint  Ink  Co.  as 
Assistant  to  the 
President.  For 
many  years  he 
was  General 
Manager  of  the 
George  H.  Mor¬ 
rill  Co. 

Entering  the 
industry  origi¬ 
nally  in  San 
Francisco,  All¬ 
strum  was  rap¬ 
idly  promoted  to 
executive  posi¬ 
tions  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston  and  New  York. 
While  his  services  will  be  avail¬ 
able  nationally,  he  is  making  his 
headquarters  at  the  new  Los 
Angeles  factory  of  the  Howard 
Flint  Ink  Co. 

Heads  Pressmen 

Neal  J.  Farrell  of  the  Boston 
( Mass. )  Record- American  chap¬ 
el,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union.  Local  3, 
A.F.L.  He  has  been  with  the 
Hearst  papers  in  Boston  for  25 
years. 
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Illustration  II. 

planned  it.  Thus  the  element 
of  worry  is  reduced.  You  might 
say  this  chart  serves  as  a  map 
on  the  long  road  to  perfection  in 
newspaper  color. 

There  is  also  a  companion 
chart  to  this  one.  Instead  of 
showing  what  tones  of  gray  to 
use,  it  gives  the  sizes  of  half¬ 
tone  dots  necessary  to  obtain 
the  various  colors.  Engravers 
have  found  this  special  chart 
very  invaluable  in  all  types  of 
color  work.  Using  it  when  mak¬ 
ing  color-separation  plates  from 
color  drawings  or  kodachromes, 
the  engraver  can  check  the  va¬ 
rious  plates  against  the  halftone 
dots  on  the  chart.  He  can  then 
determine  if  he  must  etch  down 
some  parts  of  the  plate  or  hold 
back  other  parts.  Also,  there 
may  be  areas  he  must  rout  out 
to  avoid  too  much  color  piling 
up.  When  the  engraver  does 
full  four-color  work  he  can 
consult  the  chart  and  find  out 
how  to  obtain  the  necessary 
colors.  For  the  engraver  this 
chart  is  just  as  great  a  time 
saver  as  the  other  chart  is  to 
the  artist. 

These  two  charts  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  me  and  are  the  result 
of  nearly  two  years  study  and 
experimentation.  A  number  of 
artists  and  engravers  have  seen, 
and  worked  with,  these  charts. 
All  have  been  enthusiastic  about 
their  possibilities. 

(Note:  In  making  a  black-and- 
white  photographic  copy  and  a 
black-and-white  engraving  of 
the  color  chart  almost  all  of  the 
gradation  of  tone  and  color  have 
been  lost.  The  accompanying 
photograph  and  diagram,  how¬ 
ever,  does  show  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  can  be  found  on 
the  chart.) 

Change  in  Wichita 

The  New  Look  came  to  the 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle  recently 
with  the  first  use  of  new  head¬ 
line  type  faces  for  all  editions. 
Condensed  Gothic  caps  have 
been  replaced  by  fonts  of  Erbar 
and  Metro  medium  which  had 
been  on  order  for  nearly  a  year. 
Simultaneously,  a  general 
streamlining  of  head  styles  was 
introduced,  among  which  the 
outstanding  was  a  switch  from 
the  "staggered"  to  the  “flush 
left”  style  for  both  heads  and 
decks. 

New  Sunday  Plant 

Machinery  is  being  installed 
by  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Sun¬ 
day  Globe  to  handle  all  opera¬ 
tions  except  presswork.  Re¬ 
modeling  of  a  two-story  building 
has  been  completed,  giving  the 
paper  more  than  double  its 
previous  space.  The  Globe  has 
been  printed  in  nearby  Laguna 
Beach  since  its  mechanical 
facilities  were  disrupted  a  year 
ago.  Publisher  John  W.  Dunlap 
has  appointed  C.  B.  Thomason 
as  mechanical  superintendent. 


Allstrum 
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The  design  is  clean-cut,  embodies  modern  engineering  practice  and 
conserves  space.  Publishers  prefer  alloy  forged  steel  gears  and 
especially  a  design  which  allows  rapid  inspection  of  all  working 
parts.  Visit  our  plant  and  see  presses  in  quantity  production. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Pasters  Increase 
Press  Efficiency 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


CTfKvUjO  lUILY  NEH'S 


Minn.  Daiiy  Wins 
SDX  Typo  Award 


/’jcr/iiMiv.'  Anthit  HAl  f^ar*  l^law 

M.  ^  Rnwil^w  >  ikjk  vpjh  imaw 

^  It.!  -  iv-w  ROADS  TO  HKE 


Six  new  automatic  high  speed 
pa  ters  have  been  installed  in 
the  Washington  ( D.  C. )  Daily 
News  press  room. 

Promotion  Manager  Cliff  C. 
Kemno  reports: 

These  pasters,  the  only  ones  in 
Washington,  give  more  produc¬ 
tion  in  less  time  by  automa¬ 
tically  feeding  newsprint  with¬ 
out  stopping  the  presses.  “Papers 
roll  off  the  presses  in  15  to  25% 
less  time  than  before  these  ma¬ 
chines  were  installed.  There  is 
also  a  notable  decrease  in  cur¬ 
rent  used  by  printing  machines. 
Definitely  better  printing  jobs 
result  with  this  recent  addition 
to  the  Daily  News'  printing 
plant,  as  roller-marks  no  longer 
appear  on  the  finished  paper." 

Recently  another  CJhemco 
Model  ‘“F”  Camera  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  News’  engraving 
plant,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  production 
throughout  the  paper. 

The  main  advantage  of  the 
machine  is  that  three  rolls  of 
different  width  siripfilm  can  be 
mounted  at  one  time  ready  for 
’.mmediate  exposure. 


Winners  in  the  Ninth  Annual 
Typography  Contest,  s  p  o  n  - 
sored  by  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  for  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  were 
announced  this  week  at  the  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  of  the  Inland  in 
Chicago. 

A  total  of  110  newspapers,  rep¬ 
resenting  over  25 '<  of  the  In¬ 
land  membership,  participated 


Class  B  ( 5.000  to  10,000 
Circulation) 

First — Watertown  (  S.D. )  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion 

Second — Winfield  (  Kans.  ) 
Daily  Courier 

Third — Nibbing  (  Minn,  l  Daily 
Tribune 

Honorable  Mention  —  Peru 
( Ind.  >  Daily  Tribune  and  Gree¬ 
ley  (Colo.)  Daily  Tribujie. 


Frvnch  Cabinet  Members  Resifin 


Class  C  (  10.000  to  25,000 
Circulation) 

First  —  Rochester  (  Minn.  ) 
Post-Bulletin 

Second  —  Iron  Mountain 
(  Mich.  I  News 

Third  —  Champaign  -  U rbana 
( Ill. )  Courier 

Honorable  Mention — Freeport 
(Ill.)  Journal  Standard  and 
Alton  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph. 


Firemen  to  Rescue 
In  Water  Shortage 


Subfreezing  temperatures  ex¬ 
perienced  in  New  Orleans  re¬ 
cently  handicapped  stereotyping 
operations  in  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  the  fire  department 
saved  the  day. 

When  the  Times-Picayune's 
and  Item's  supply  of  water  re¬ 
quired  to  cool  plates  in  the 
stereotyping  process  fizzled  out, 
the  city  fire  department  dis¬ 
patched  a  pumper  to  build  up 
the  pressure  at  a  street  main. 
The  hose  was  then  connected 
to  the  T  P  plant's  water  system 
and  stereotyping  was  restored 
back  to  normal. 

Low  water  pressure  was 
caused  by  two  large  fires  and 
the  habit  of  city  dwellers  in 
turning  on  water  jets  to  keep 
pipes  from  feezing. 


This  rrakeup  style  won  permanent 
possession  of  the  award  tor  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post  &  Bulletin. 


Class  D  ( 25.000  to  75,000 
Circulation) 

First — Appleton  (Wis. )  Post- 
Crescent 

Second  —  Pontiac  ( Mich. ) 
Daily  Press 

Third  —  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantograph 
Honorable  Mention — La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune  and  Decatur 
( Ill. )  Daily  Review. 


AWARD  WINNING 
NEWSPAPERS 


Because  these  rollers 
are  tailor-made  to  the 
requirements  oi  indi¬ 
vidual  presses  in  the 
plants  in  which  they 
are  to  be  used.  Mer¬ 
cury  newspaper  roll¬ 
ers  are  chosen  time 
and  again  by  the 
newspapers  which 
win  national  awards. 
Available  in  either 
synthetic  or  natural 
Rubber,  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  give  une- 
gualed  performance  at 
the  highest  speeds  at¬ 
tained  by  any  existing 
presses.  They  are  your 
best  bet 


Cla.ss  E  (  Over  75.000 
Circulation  ) 

’^irst — Chicann  Daily  News 

Second  —  Duluth  (Minn.) 

Neu's-Tribune 

Third — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat 

Honorable  Mention  —  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  St.  Paul 
(ATinn  )  Dispatch. _  ^  ^ 

elected  to  succeed  Deo  A.  Padg- 
yU~rOgC  Open  House  ett  of  Cleveland  as  president  of 

A  90-page  Sunday  edition  of  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechan- 
the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record-  ‘cal  Conference.  Other  officers 
Chronicle  on  Feb.  1  celebrated  pamed  at  the  recent  meeting 
the  newspaper's  "open  house”  in  include:  W.  IL  Codington  of 
its  new  plant.  Youngstown.  O.,  Edward  Mc- 

Growth  of  Denton  and  Denton  Carthy  of  Milwaukee.  LeRoy  E. 
County  was  chronicled  along  Coates  of  Grand  Rapids.  W.  F. 
with  the  complete  story  of  the  9 

Record  Chronicle's  plant  in  the  Claude  Taylor  of  Detroit.  v:ce- 
large.st  edition  of  a  newspaper  presidents.  A1  (Jberg  of  Flint 
ever  published  in  the  North  elected  secretary  and  treas- 

Tcx3s  city  urcr. 

Visitors  to  the  plant  saw  tele-  Directors  nam^  inclijde:  Wil 
typesetters  in  operation,  new  Lacker  of  Indianapolis, 

printing  equipment  and  an  ex-  ^  H.  Abergast  ()f  Milwaukee, 
hibit  of  Associated  Press  photo-  Marengo  of  P^t  Huron, 

oranhs  ’'^ich..  and  Horace  Parker  of 

^  ^  _  Richmond.  Ind. 
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Kodaiiae  Oatho 
Stnippinq  ‘\JlLm. 


especially  designed  for  the  requirements  of  newspaper  plate- 
making,  provides  your  engraving  department  with  a  strip¬ 
ping  film  whose  superior  photographic  and  physical  prop¬ 
erties  make  possible  the  uniform  production  of  top-quality 
negatives  on  a  standardized  basis. 


PAGE  MAKE-UP 


STEREO  CASTING 


The  clean,  hard  dots  and  crisp  lines  of  Kodaline  Ortho 
Stripping  Film  negatives,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  stripped  up  on  glass  flats  contribute  improved  quality 
and  reproduction  accuracy  to  the  mechanical  operations 
necessary  to  print  a  halftone  or  line  cut  in  your  newspaper. 
Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film  is  available  in  standard  roll 
sizes  from  your  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  SALES  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

New  Press  for  Orlando  (Fla.)  Papers 
Starts  Rolling;  Mile  from  Newsroom 


THE  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 

Star's  new  press,  built  by  the 
Duplex  Division,  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.,  purchased  ahd  instal¬ 
led  at  a  cost  of  $175,000  has  gone 
into  operation,  replacing  the  an¬ 
cient  Duplex  which  had  been 
in  continuous  operation  in  Or¬ 
lando  since  July,  1925. 

The  new  press,  in  reality  two 
presses  of  16  and  20-page  capa- 


CharUs  G.  Medl!n,  left,  press  super¬ 
intendent  of  Orlando  Daily  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  beams  with  satisfaction 
as  new  press  goes  into  operation.  On 
the  right  is  Harold  Wilcox,  Duplex- 
Goss  erector. 

cities,  respectively,  and  with  in¬ 
terchangeable  units  and  two  way 
folding,  was  installed  in  the  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star's  new  $35,000  press 
building  in  the  600  block  of 
North  Orange  Avenue. 

The  3,600  square-foot  building 
adjoins  the  new  $41,000  ware¬ 
house  of  Orlando  Daily  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.  Martin  Andersen  is 
publisher. 

A  Mffe  Away 

The  press  building  is  slightly 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  offices  and 
newsroom:  however,  the  Orlando 
Daily  Newspapers,  which  pub¬ 
lish  the  Orlando  Morning  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  Orlando  Evening 
Star,  plans  to  erect  a  new  build¬ 
ing  on  the  near  two-acre  site. 

Meanwhile,  page  mats  and 
checking  copies  are  shuttled 
back  and  forth  by  motor  scooter 
messenger. 

Ordered  more  than  two  and 
one-half  years  ago.  the  press 
arrived  in  late  October  and  re¬ 
quired  almost  three  months  to 
install.  Installation  was  under 
the  supervision  of  Harold  W. 
Wilcox,  press  erector  for  the  Du¬ 
plex  Division  for  the  past  20 
years,  who  worked  closely  with 
Charles  G.  Medlin,  Sentinel- 
Star  press  superintendent. 

The  press  was  installed  on 
specially  designed  pits.  It 
weighs  approximately  100  tons, 
has  a  top  speed  of  36,000  copies 
per  hour,  can  print  one  color 
and  black  without  losing  any 
page  capacity  or  three  colors 
and  black  by  losing  four  pages 
capacity. 

As  a  precaution  against  any 
unavoidable  emergency,  the  new 
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transformer  vault  is  connected 
by  a  direct  underground  line 
with  the  electrical  plant  of  the 
Orlando  Utilities  Commission, 
which  means  the  lack  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  supply  only  in  event  of  an 
extreme  and  unusual  emergency 
where  the  plant  is  placed  out 
of  commission  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Springfield,  Mo. 
(onirad  Is  Let 

Contract  for  rebuilding  and 
enlarging  the  plant  of  Spring- 
field  ( Mo.  >  Newspapers,  Inc., 
destroyed  by  fire  last  March  27. 
has  been  awarded  for  $348,000, 
according  to  President  T.  W. 
Duvall.  The  contract  provides 
one  calendar  year  of  working 
time  for  the  project. 

Work  will  start  first  on  the 
section  of  the  building  which 
will  house  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  morning  Daily 
News,  the  afternoon  Leader  and 
Press  and  the  Sunday  News  and 
Leader. 

The  press  room  is  scheduled 
to  be  finished  by  June  1.  when 
the  newspapers  must  begin  mov¬ 
ing  a  seven-unit  Goss  four-color 
press  from  Chicago.  A  ware¬ 
house  is  being  used  by  mechani¬ 
cal  departments. 

The  building's  outstanding 
feature,  according  to  the  archi¬ 
tects,  will  be  its  one-story  con¬ 
struction  and  its  design  for  the 
continuous  flow  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  from  the  front 
to  the  rear.  The  building  will 
be  142  feet  wide  and  213  feet 
long,  and  will  have  a  basement 
70  feet  wide  and  190  feet  long 
capable  of  storing  17  carloads 
of  newsprint. 

New  Redle  Building 

The  building  will  be  construct¬ 
ed  of  cream  brick  and  white 
stone  to  match  a  modern  en¬ 
graving  plant  already  completed 
nearby  and  a  new  home  for 
KGBX.  which  is  going  up  next- 
door  to  the  newspapers'  plant. 

The  plant  will  be  furnished 
completely  with  new  equipment, 
both  in  the  mechanical,  news 
and  business  departments. 
Twelve  new  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  purchased  immediately 
after  the  fire,  are  in  operation 
now. 

Publication  of  the  newspapers 
will  not  be  interrupted  during 
construction,  Duvall  said.  For 
that  matter,  the  newspapers 
haven’t  missed  a  day  of  publi¬ 
cation  since  the  fire.  The  papers 
were  printed  by  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Publishing  Co.  at  Musko¬ 
gee,  Okla.,  for  two  weeks  after 
the  fire,  then  an  auxiliary  plant 
of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  was  used 
until  late  in  June,  when  opera¬ 
tions  were  resumed  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  plant  here. 


Progress  in  Louisville 

Photo  taken  recently  shows  progress 
on  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal 
and  Times  building  engineered  by 
Lockwood  Greene,  Inc.  New  roto¬ 
gravure  section  is  already  In  oper¬ 
ation. 


Modernization  Plan 
In  Escondido,  Calif. 

Principal  goals  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  remodeling  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  program  for  the  publishing 
plant  of  the  Escondido  (Calif.) 
Daily  and  Weekly  Times-Advo- 
cate  newspapers  have  been 
reached,  it  is  announced  by 
Fred  W.  Spears  and  H.  R.  ( Bert ) 
McClintock,  co-publishers. 

Accomplishments  included  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  third  type-setting 
machine  (Intertype  CSM),  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  composing 
room  to  permit  separation  of  the 
job  and  newspaper  equipment, 
remodeling  of  the  office  facilities 
to  add  a  display  advertising 
room,  file  room  and  job  stock 
storage  room. 

Changes  included  adoption  of 
a  newly-designed  front-page 
title  for  the  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  Washington  column, 
several  local  features. 


Engineers  Chosen 

The  Herald-Mail  Co.  of  Hag¬ 
erstown,  Md.,  publishing  the 
Daily  Mail,  established  18^,  and 
the  Morning  Herald,  established 
1873,  have  engaged  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers,  Inc.  of  New 
York  as  architects-engineers  on 
their  new  publishing  plant.  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Lane,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
Maryland,  is  president  of  the 
Herald-Mail  Company. 


Planl  Modernized 
For  Old  Ohio  Dally 

The  Warren  (O.)  Tribun«. 
Chronicle,  one  of  the  oldest 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  is  undergoing  an  extensive 
modernization  program  designed 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  newspaper 
plants  in  the  nation. 

Begun  last  July,  the  $125,000 
project  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  June,  providing  an 
additional  8,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space. 

Among  changes  being  made  is 
the  removal  of  the  editorial  of¬ 
fices  to  the  second  floor  and 
installation  of  trunk  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  wirephoto  equipment  and 
a  modern  photography  labora¬ 
tory  and  engraving  department 
In  the  editorial  department,  ali 
fixtures  and  equipment  will  be 
new,  including  a  newly -designed 
central  city  desk. 

Prior  to  the  program's  start, 
the  paper's  building  was  but 
one  and  a  half  stories,  with  a 
brick  front.  Another  story  has 
been  added,  and  the  buildings 
front  has  been  faced  with  white 
stone.  An  elevator  is  being  in¬ 
stalled. 

Also  on  the  second  floor  will 
be  a  modern  photo  studio  and 
several  offices. 

New  pneumatic  tubes  between 
the  editorial,  proof  and  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  are  being  installed, 
and  the  floor  plan  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  is  being  rear¬ 
ranged.  Two  new  typesetting 
machines  are  being  added,  and 
new  stereotype  equipment. 

The  entire  interior  of  the 
building  is  being  redecorated, 
and  the  circulation  department 
will  take  over  the  space  being 
vacated  on  the  first  floor  by  the 
editorial  offices. 

The  construction  program  is 
being  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  M.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  plant  manager.  Work  is 
being  done  by  the  W.  B.  Gibson 
Construction  Co.  of  Warren. 

The  Tribune-Chronicle  wa.« 
founded  in  1812  as  The  Trump 
of  Fame  and  since  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  except  for 
change  of  name. 

The  publisher  is  Mrs.  Helen 
Hart  Hurlbert.  Thomas  H.  Dem- 
ing  is  editor. 
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Publishing  Profits 

from  Planning 

Frofiu  and  progresa  inevitably  result  from  carefully  detailed 
planring  and  experienced  engineering,  as  proved  conclusively  by 
our  thirty  years  devoted  to  the  development  of  dividend-earning 
procedures  for  leaders  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Whether  you  need  a  new  plant  or  rehabilitation  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  present  facilities,  our  complete  analysis  and  factual 
report  will  define  your  needs. 


ASK  OUK  CIIINTS  ABOUT  US 


ASK  US  ABOUr  OUK  CtfCNfS 


L.  rKKKIHA  and  .VssoriaK- 

fngineers  •  Archilectt  •  100  West  Monroe  Building  •  Chirogo  3 
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Typical  CUna-Unit  Driva  aad  Pawar  Control  bt^ollaHoti 


Specify ... 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 
Sofety  and  Raliobility 
No  Press  Drive  Shaft 
Perfect  Acceleration 
Speed  and  Power 
No  Back  Lash 
Perfect  Automatic  Brake 
Minimum  Power  Used 


Specify  . . . 

CLINE  FULL  SPEED  PASTERS  AND 
AUTOMATIC  TENSION 

Pressing  one  button  completes  paster 
and  tail  cut  off  cycle. 

Constant  tension  maintained  by 

simple  stationary  straps 

No  running  belts 

Simple  to  operate  and  maintain 

Increases  production 


Specify  . . . 

CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

for  magazine  and  Decker  Type 
newspaper  presses 


Specify  .  . . 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR  AND  CONTROL 
for  Type  printing  presses 
Offset  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 
Auxiliary  Equipment 


Specify  the  Cline  System 

for  efficient  press  operation 


Modern  newspaper  plants  look  to  Cline  for  electrical 
equipment  and  motor  control.  Years  of  experience, 
research,  and  development  are  behind  the  reliable 
Cline  System. 

This  system  includes  the  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  in 
which  an  individual  motor  drives  each  unit  and  each 
folder  in  any  combination.  Cline  also  furnishes  high 
speed  pasters,  reels,  and  automatic  tensions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  Cline  can  coordinate  paper  feeding  with  press  con¬ 
trol  for  more  efficient  and  flexible  press  combinations. 

If  you  are  considering  new  presses  send  Cline  your 
specifications  and  requirements.  Our  experienced 
engineers  can  recommend  and  furnish  the  control 
equipment  necessary  to  coordinate  your  high  speed 
presses— efficiently  and  economically. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO 


Main  Officat  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  iiiinois 


Western  Office 
4 10  Bush  Street 
Sto  Francisco  8,  Cal. 


Eastern  Office 
220  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 


Tiicraic' 

MrG.CO. 

M  I  C  A  •  < 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


'New  Twist'  in  Old  Indirect  Process 
for  Color  Cuts  Time,  Saves  Negatives 


OLD  WAREHOUSE— NEW  PLANT 


Warehouse  building  with  12,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  has  been  ec* 
quired  for  new  home  of  the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph-Bulletin. 


ray,  advertising  director  of  the  plate  is  made  from  a  piece  of 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  acetate  and  with  the  help  of  a  inTerType  names  rOlSICr  rl 

Publishing  Co.  pen  and  ink  sketch.  It  is  fitted  Sfuoka  itt  MidwOSf  Raioh  C 

John  Capponi,  manager  of  the  over  color  register  to  see  if 
T-P  color  department,  belittles  colors  originally  desired  have  With  nearly  25  years  of  varied  manager  of 

the  new  twist  in  which  he  been  maintain^.  service  in  Intertypes  midwest-  General  Pri 

played  a  major  role  in  develop-  Then  it  is  etched  and  routed  organization,  Charles  J.  oun  ^emi( 

ing,  saying:  ‘  It  s  only  an  age-  out,  and  the  job  is  ready  for  the  Stupka  recently  _  no^cM  the 

old  process  brought  up-to-date.”  presses.  was  named  sales 

However,  Murray  is  much  The  above  enunciated  plan,  m  a  n  a  g  e  r  for  eral  manage: 

more  enthusiastic:  which  is  close  to  the  old  indirect  Intertype’s  Mid-  W 

N*w$pap»r  Application  process  is  sometimes  used.  How  ^iid^  its  Moi 

r  f  u  ever,  the  new  twist  evolved  by  Office  in  Chica-  ® 

The  adaptation  h^  proved  a  capponi.  one  overlay  to  produce  go.  technical  ca 

great  boon  in  the  production  of  all  color  negatives  is  generally  Mr.  Stupka  ^  alumnus  of 

four-color  work  as  ^  reprinted  |!ip?oyid  at  the  started  as  a  of  Technolog 

in  run-of-paper  publications  eliminate  two  negatives  in  member  of  the 

Capponi  s  novel  treatment  is  process,  Capponi  says,  he  parts  depart-  IaIiii  DSIa 

saving  two  negatives  plus  a  good  employs  one  overlay  to  get  as  ment  i  n  1925,  ^  JOnil  KII6 

^  many  shades  of  grey  as  needed  then  progress-  Tnhn  H 

spread  dissemination  of  how  the  the  addition  of  a  mg  through  va- 

•‘“•®  ®®''  t*’®  individual  rious  phases  of  stupka  ^{^ht  for^m 

reception  throughout  the  news-  biaci,  and  color  negatives  nro-  matrix  produc-  ’  Mass. )  Kcc 

paper  business.”  four  neSnob  tion.  He  next  entered  the  shop  PO®mg„room, 

Capponi  says  he  uses  a  set  of  Qn  the  average  Cannoni  savs  rePam  department,  where  he 
six  standard  grey  shades,  set  by  =,  tak«  aSt®  three  to  four  worked  for  several  years  as  a 
the  T-P,  in  connection  with  the  working  divrto  make  a  set  of  member  of  the  mechanical  and 
regular  Ben  Day  color  chart.  coIm  nUtes  ^e  maintii^  service  staff.  He  later  joined  the 

Standardization  of  T-P  colors  is  the  process^^slSes  ?he  Ume^us^  sales  departments, 

gained  in  this  way,  the  color  X^^equfred  fs  eUer  S  eUm  preparing 

The  first  step,  Capponi  ex-  of  specialists  auxiliary  equipment, 

plains  in  his  process  is  to  select  “tve  use  our  regular  staff  of  Mr.  Stupka  became  familiar 
the  colors  desired  by  using  his  engravpr<5  exolncivplv  to  Hn  thp  with  the  needs  and  methods  of 
adaptation  of  the  Ben  Day  color  work  And  no  Ixtra  eq^^  midwestern  printers,  during 

scale.  j-  nppHpH  Wp'vp  wnrirfvi  if  iin  several  years  of  service  as  an 

Then  he  instructs  the  staff  »  noint  where  there  is  verv  Intertype  representative  in  Ken- 
artists  in  the  advertising  depart-  little  ^gamble  in  the  colors”  tucky.  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
ment  as  to  the  art  work,  and  cannoni  renorts  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  the  south- 

thus  a  key  drawing  is  produced.  ^  em  half  of  Cook  County  in  Illi- 

Capponi  himself  orders  how  PlfmmA  U  P  nois. 

much  black  is  to.  be  used  and  lv©W  rfOfIT,  fVCW  rTCSS  After  more  than  two  years  of 
required.  The  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-  service  in  the  Navy,  Mr.  Stupka 

Thirdly,  an  acetate  overlay  is  Telegram  began  publishing  Jan.  rejoined  Intertype’s  Midwestern 
made  and  the  Capponi-adapted  26  in  its  new  fireproof  brick.  District  Office  in  1946  as  a  repre- 
Ben  Day  chart  is  utilized  to  ob-  steel  and  concrete  building  on  sentative  in  Illinois  and  served 
tain  the  necessary  shades  of  a  new  16-page  Duplex  tubular  in  that  capacity  until  his  recent 
grey.  At  this  point  angle  marks  press,  first  rotary  newspaper  appointment, 
are  placed  on  the  copy  to  enable  printing  equipment  in  the  city, 
photographers  to  place  it  prop-  Construction  on  the  50  x  140 
erly  on  camera.  foot  building,  one  of  the  most 

Negatives  Floated  Off  modern  in  the  Southwest,  be¬ 
lt  is  then  turned  over  to  pho-  j^st  summer.  It  was 

tographers.  The  screen  used  at  designed  for  new^ap^er  effi- 
the  T-P  color  plant  is  a  regular  ciency  by  Wyatt  C.  Hedrick, 

45-degree,  18-by-24  inch,  60-line  Texas  architect, 
screen.  New  furniture  and  ^uipment 

The  copy  is  turned  rather  than  was  installed  in  business,  ad- 
the  screen  and  if  the  angled  vertising,  classified  and  news 
copy  exceeds  the  width  of  the  departments.  James  N.  Allison 
screen  it  is  removed  and  two  is  publisher, 
pieces  are  made,  Capponi  re-  'The  paper’s  new  building  is 
ports.  located  on  the  same  site  as  the 

The  operator  shoots  two  nega-  Staked  Plains,  original  Midland 
tives  on  black  and  one  for  each  newspaper  published  before  the 
color.  turn  of  the  century,  when  Mid- 

After  the  negatives  are  “shot,”  land  was  a  sleepy  little  cow 
they  are  inspected  and  then  town,  long  before  discovery  of 
placed  on  strip  film.  The  nega-  oil  turned  Midland  into  a  bustl- 
tives  are  allowed  to  float  off  the  ing  little  city  of  20.000  and  hub 


Invitations  have  gone  out  to 
mechanical  department  execu¬ 
tives  to  attend  the  annual 
Southern  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  (Western  division) 
being  held  in  Dallas,  Feb.  16 
and  17. 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


INTING 

NKETS 


E.  T.  Sullebarger(0: 


no  Fulton  St.  •  538  S.  Clark  SL 

New  York  Chicago 
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g""”*""*  iMDhSS 
(afe  Stools  Used  Ad,  Editorial  Makeup 

I  ,  Y  ■  I  _ continued  from  page  55 

At  PflCKInQ  I  qDI C  suits.  A  bulletin  can  be  stamped 
**  *  into  one  of  these  plates  and  sent 

They  have  a  new  packing  to  the  stereotype  department  for 
table  in  the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  replate  in  about  five  minutes. 
Star-Teiepram  stereotype  room,  The  plates  will  stand  about 
and  everyone  feels  at  home.  three  mat  impressions  before 

They  ought  to.  Five  of  the  breaking  down.  However,  the 
six  stools  on  which  the  men  sit  Herald-American  has  devised  a 
at  the  table  while  working  came  way  of  backing  them  with  lead 
from  the  Club  Cafe,  a  nearby  to  provide  better  reproduction, 
haunt,  and  the  sixth  from  the  j.g^j  banner  line  across  the 

old  Record.  jjjg  front  page,  which  is 

The  new  table,  design^  by  printed  separately  from  black 
.Vtabry  Wray  »nd  executed  by  white  reproduction,  is  as- 

E.  B.  Blakely  and  Mack  Riley  sg^bled  from  engraved  type, 
of  the  department  enables  SIX  ^he  line  is  assembled  on  scotch 
seated  stereoty^rs  to  pack  three  blocking  in  at  the  make- 

pages  at  one  itme.  un  turtle 

CUained  advertising  has  Its 

STa'nd  has  two  wells  in  which  "  Wanf"i!d2“ane?'‘’tetoe 

2;fad°'to‘The'Ue'  (olir  'Shed  ili  the  t  rmli  maS 
Sfeeans  maffi  tile  whote  7  '^-.point  on  arips 

S  a  convenient  operation.  on  IBM  automatic  typewriters. 

Hervitk  Named  I 
Pioduction  Manager 

E.  D.  Becker,  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph, 
and  John  J.  Shea,  general  pro¬ 
duction  director 
of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  ap- 
pointment  of 
.Andrew  R.  Mer- 
vick  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  Sun  -  Tele¬ 
graph,  effective 
Feb.  2. 

Mervick  will 
be  in  charge  of 
aii  mechanical 

departments  of  Mervick  ,  a,, 

the  paper.  He  iQi-  k 

has  been  associated  with  the 

Sun-Telegraph  in  various  capaci-  - 

ties  for  the  past  22  years,  the  i  . 

last  10  years  as  composing  room  | 

superintendent.  Prior  to  that, 
he  served  as  composing  room 
foreman  and  general  day  fore- 

He  is  a  life-long  resident  of 
Pittsburgh  and  a  graduate  of 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
—School  of  Printing. 

George  Brenner,  who  has  been 
night  foreman  of  the  Sun-Tele-  - 

graph  composing  room  for  10 
years,  has  been  appointed  super-  jmf 

intendent.  to  succeed  Mervick.  H 

Davis  Quits  Iowa  Job 
lo  Publish  Weekly 

S.  J.  Davis,  mechanical  super-  Ludlow 
intendent  of  the  Iowa  City  ( la. )  „  i  u  j  o 

Doily  Iowan,  resigned  Feb.  1  to  Quality  Hand-Si 
become  co-owner  of  the  Milford  Advertising  Display 
(Mich.)  Times.  Davis,  who 
served  the  Iowan  as  mechanical  News  Heads 
superintendent  for  15  years, 
bought  a  part  interest  in  the 
®chigan  weekly. 

Davis’  partner  will  be  Robert 
Rowe,  newly-elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  press  asso¬ 
ciation.  Rowe’s  grandfather 
jwj^ed  the  Milford  Times  in  f  y 
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Classified  paste  up  sheets  are 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  a  regular 
newspaper  page.  Photostats  of 
the  original  paste  ups  are  made 
to  assure  better  reproduction 
and  photostat  paste  ups  of  the 
want  ads  are  made  in  two  sec¬ 
tions.  identified  as  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  photographed  in  two 
pieces,  stripped  together  on  the 
glass  of  the  photo-engraving 
camera,  which  r^uces  the  paste¬ 
ups  to  newspaper  size,  and 
etched  as  one  page. 

The  amusement  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  the  movie  directory,  which 
includes  many  small  ads  requir¬ 
ing  frequent  changes  of  listing, 
are  handled  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  classified  pages. 
Ads  are  typed  in  10  point  on 
three-inch  measure,  photostated 
down  one-third  to  bring  each  ad 
within  the  regular  column 


More  Room 


Corvallis  ( Ore. )  Gazette 
Times  has  started  construction 
of  an  addition  to  the  plant 
which  will  be  50  by  100  feet. 


Barr  Heads  Printing 
Branch  in  Yakima 

Michael  G.  Barr  has  moved 
from  Cleveland,  O.,  to  assume 
the  managerial  duties  of  the  job 
printing  department  of  the  Re¬ 
public  Publishing  Co.,  in  Ya¬ 
kima.  Wash.,  publishers  of  the 
Yakima  Republic  and  Morning 
Herald. 

For  23  years  he  has  been  man¬ 
ager  and  treasurer  of  the  Judson 
Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  and 
prior  to  his  affiliation  there,  he 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
printer  and  printing  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  newly-created  post  of 
sales  manager  of  the  printing 
department  has  been  filled  by 
Elmer  Stewart,  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  serving  as  temporary 
manager  of  the  job  department. 

Both  men  step  into  jobs  keyed 
to  the  development  of  the 
“greater  Yakima.’’  Offset  ma¬ 
chinery  is  on  order.  Other  new 
equipment  has  been  added  in 
the  last  year. 


The  Elrod 


An  Eliod  machine  will  produce  a  great  abundance  of  leads 
and  slugs,  column  rules  and  border  rules,  as  well  as  base 
material  for  mounting  cuts,  shell-casts  or  electros  and  for 
blocking  out  and  for  makeup. 

The  compositor  has  plenty  of  strip  material  to  work  with  and 
his  output  is  not  restricted  by  piecing  slugs  or  rules,  having 
to  “pick”  standing  forms  or  even  distribute  to  keep  going. 


The  Elrod  Lead,  Slug,  Rule 
and  Base  Caster 


Ludlow 

For  Quality  Hand-Set,  Slug-Cast 
Advertising  Display  and 
News  Heads 


Elrod  material  ranges  in  size  from  1-pt.  to  36-pts.  in  thickness 
and  is  free  from  brittle  breaks  or  welds.  Its  great  solidity 
enables  it  to  withstand  the  severest  of  printing,  electrotyping 
and  stereotyping  requirements. 

With  the  Elrod  there  is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get 
out  of  order  and  mold  changes  are  easily  made.  The  Elrod 
turns  out  materiol  for  all  composing  room  needs. 

Daily  use  of  the  Elrod  by  hundreds  of  really  satisfied  owners 
is  evidence  of  its  widespread  efficiency  and  economy  in 
producing  and  handling  strip  material. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  III 


NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 


During  the  run,  a  soft  cushion  of  AIR  cradles  the  unwinding  web, 
when  Wood  pneumatic  tensions  control  it.  Even  when  making 
splices,  the  air  cushion  maintains  constant,  uniform  tension  — 
compensates  instantly  for  all  variations.  Then,  whenever  you  need  to 
use  the  Red  Button  Stop,  the  full  power  of  air-pressure  surges 
into  action  automatically,  as  a  positive  "brake”  on  the  roll.  Easily 
fitted  to  all  types  of  reels.  Write  for  brochures,  illustrating 
the  complete  Wood  system  of  automatic  paper-feeding: 

I  Pneumatic  Tensions,  Autopasters,  Reels.  Wood  Newspaper 

■  Machinery  Corporation,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

H  Executive  Offices,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New-  York  17,  N.  Y. 


An  individual  air-piston 
controls  each  belt, 
responds  to  each  tension 
variation,  even  in  the  roll 
itself.  Simply  select  the 
desired  tension  . . . 
it  remains  constant 
throuithout  the  run. 


tensions 

wiff)  fixed  belts  for  newsprint 

with  running-belts  for 

delicate  stock  and  paper  converting 
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fOUIPMENT  REVIEW 

(ircular  Phone 
lable  Is  Installed 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo- 
nat  anh  Chronicle  has  just  in- 
jjlled  a  streamlined  telephone 
able  for  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment. 

With  facilities  for  10  “Miss 
Want  Ads,”  the  table  is  circular, 
*ith  each  position  separated  by 
a  soundproof  partition.  Each  girl 


has  an  individual  telephone  line, 
copy  file  and  typewriter. 

The  table  was  built  by  Yaw- 
man  &  Erbe  Co.  of  Rochester, 
makers  of  office  files  and  furni¬ 
ture. 

The  soundproofed  telephone 
room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
D.  &  C.  is  decorated  in  shades 
of  brown  and  tan,  and  has 
Suorescent  lighting. 

For  more  than  50  of  its  70 
years,  the  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  Want  Ad  department  oper¬ 
ated  with  no  solicitation  what¬ 
ever.  It  started  Nov.  23,  1878, 
with  two-thirds  of  a  column 
after  the  owners  had  long  de¬ 
liberated  wisdom  of  accepting 
this  type  of  ads. 

W.  Henry  Matthews  early  de¬ 
cided  to  set  aside  definite  space 
for  the  classifieds  and  in  1882, 
Otis  M.  Smith,  new  circulation 
and  want  ad  manager,  institut¬ 
ed  an  educational  campaign 
which  rapidly  increased  their 
use. 

The  want  ads  always  have  run 
in  solid  type  without  white 
space  and  in  the  mid-1920’s  often 
required  16  pages  or  more  on 
.Sundays. 

Currently  the  commercial  rate 
is  70  cents  for  10  words  or  less 
one  day  and  the  non-commer¬ 
cial  rate  60  cents.  The  “Wants” 
run  somewhat  over  nine  pages 
on  Sunday  and  around  daily. 
The  present  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Anthony  Pow- 
<i*rly,  joined  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  staff  in  1931  and  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  Jan.  1,  1933. 


Gauge  Pins  Slip? 

The  following  is  a  reprint  from 
a  current  bulletin  from  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation:  "Do  your  gauge  pins  slip 
on  the  job  press?  An  easy  way  to 
stop  this  is  with  an  ordinary  tal¬ 
low  candle.  Set  the  pins,  then 
drop  a  few  drops  of  tallow  on 
each.  That  stops  slipping,  even 
with  heavy  stock." 


Langs  Mamed  by  Goss 
To  Duplex  Division 

Lloyd  D.  Langs,  for  25  years 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
new  Goss  Duplex  Division  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  has 
been  made  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

Serving  as  assistant  manager 
to  Langs  will  be  E.  G.  Morrison 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  from  the  Goss  Chicago 
office.  Elmer  G  o  e  b  e  r  t,  who 
joined  the  Duplex  organization 
more  than  a  year  ago  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  colonel  during  the  war, 
will  continue  as  works  manager 
of  the  Duplex  Division.  A.  J. 
Graf,  formerly  Duplex  chief  en¬ 
gineer,  will  be  production  con¬ 
sultant  for  all  three  Goss  plants, 
including  the  Preston,  England, 
plant. 

Production  at  the  Battle  Creek 
plant  will  be  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  tubular  type  and 
flat-bed  newspaper  presses  and 
stereotyping  equipment.  Duplex 
models  will  continue  to  carry  the 
“Duple  x”  and  “Unitubular” 
trade  marks  but  will  have  Goss 
name  plates. 

Sans  Serif  Folders 

Intertype  Corporation  an¬ 
nounces  two  new  10-page  folders 
showing  the  newer  sans  serif 
and  square  serif  faces. 


Sile  Purchased 
For  Lincoln  PlanI 

state  Journal  Printing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal,  has  pur¬ 
chased  three  adjoining  proper¬ 
ties  to  the  east  of  its  present 
building.  The  purchase  acquired 
100  feet  of  additional  frontage. 
The  present  building  has  a  75- 
foot  frontage.  The  new  proper¬ 
ties  are  142  feet  in  depth. 

Plans  are  to  raze  the  newly- 
purchased  buildings  and  to  use 
the  entire  property,  including 
the  present  Journal  site,  for  a 
new  structure. 

The  present  site,  according  to 
the  publishers,  is  preferable  to 
any  other  because  it  is  on  rail¬ 
road  trackage. 

The  State  Journal  Printing 
Co.  now  is  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  general  print¬ 
ing,  photoengraving,  and  all 
typographical  arts. 

Mew  Oregonian  PlanI 
To  Be  Ready  in  Spring 

A  new  mark  in  construction 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian’s  new 
$1,000,000  plant  was  reached  re¬ 
cently  as  workmen  poured  the 
last  of  more  than  14,500  square 
yards  of  cement  in  the  last  top- 
floor  forms.  According  to  M.  J. 
Frey,  general  manager  of  the 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co.,  the 
four-story  structure  will  be 
ready  sometime  between  April 
1  and  June  1,  1948. 

While  special  insulated  roof¬ 
ing  material,  necessary  for  the 
latest  reverse-cycle  air  condi¬ 
tioning  system  is  being  laid, 
ground  and  main  floor  crews  are 
preparing  for  installation  of  the 
specially  designed  608-ton  Hoe 
press.  The  press  will  be  110 
feet  long  and  will  include  a  spe¬ 
cial  20-ton  color  unit. 

Full-length  windows  will  en¬ 
able  passers-by  to  get  a  block- 
long  view  of  the  presses  in  ac¬ 
tion. 

Ralph  Morgan  Dies 

Ralph  W.  Morgan,  69,  acting 
foreman  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle  when  he  retired  in 
1946.  died  Jan.  17. 


A  Mess  , . . 

Whan  an  ink  tank  overflowed  in  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  pressroom,  Harold 
Summers  dived  down  and  cleaned 
up  the  mess.  Now  he's  a  mess. 


Southwestern  House 
Opened  at  Ft,  Smith 

■rhe  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times- 
Record  and  Southwest  American 
and  Station  KFSA  held  open 
house  to  show  their  new  home. 
Southwestern  House,  to  the 
public. 

The  two  newspapers  and  radio 
station,  operated  by  Donald  W. 
Reynolds,  are  housed  in  a  four- 
story  building  one  block  from 
the  heart  of  Fort  Smith’s  retail 
business  district.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  recently  was  remodeled 
from  a  warehouse  at  a  cost  of 
almost  $500,000. 

One  of  the  headline  features 
of  the  new  plant  is  a  new  uni- 
tubular  press,  installed  at  a  cost 
of  $175,000.  The  press  room  is 
just  off  the  marble  lobby,  and 
is  open  to  view  through  a  large 
plate  glass  window. 

The  business  offices,  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  mailing 
room  also  are  on  the  first  floor. 
The  composing  room,  steretoyp- 
ing  room,  news  room  and  edito¬ 
rial  offices  are  on  the  second 
floor.  The  publisher’s  offices, 
radio  station,  engraving  and 
photography  departments  and 
other  administrative  offices  are 
on  the  third  floor.  The  fourth 
floor  is  not  yet  in  use. 

In  the  basement  are  storage 
facilities  for  newsprint  and  a 
fleet  of  vehicles.  'The  building 
also  has  a  railroad  siding. 


MOVING? 

v^HEN  moving,  help  ua  give  you  prompt  Mrrieo  by 
TV  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
neto  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper 

Chaag*  fraai: 

StraeS  . 
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S.  C.  Publishers  Aim 
For  Home  Folks  First’ 


COLUMBIA.  S.  C. — Newspapers, 

confronted  with  soaring  over¬ 
heads.  must  continue  meeting 
increasing  circulation  area  news 
coverage  and  other  public  serv¬ 
ice  demands  and  responsibil 
ities. 

Concurrently,  they  have  to 
hold  receipts  and  disbursements 
in  balance  during  a  period 
which  presents  unprecedented 
difficulties  in  successfully  ma 
nipulating  income  and  outgo. 
And.  at  the  same  time,  they 
must  keep  a  keen  “weather  eye" 
on  the  future,  in  the  light  of 
ever-changing  conditions  and 
the  complex  question  of  “What's 
around  the  corner?'’ 

This  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  increased  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  all  depart¬ 
ments  wherever  possible,  "tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  home  folk  first" 
(both  in  news  and  advertising), 
and  more  profitable  utilization 
of  sold  space,  sans  “give-aways" 
of  doubtful  merit  and  “bargain 
basement"  advertising  deals. 

There  you  have  the  “down  to 
earth"  conclusions  of  publishers, 
editors,  circu.ation  and  advertis 
ing  executives  and  newsmen  as 
unanimously  expressed  at  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention  and 
mid-winter  institute  here  last 
weekend. 

Shirt-Sleeves  Attitude 

“Social  doings’  and  formal¬ 
ities  were  shunted  to  the  back¬ 
ground  as  the  state's  newspaper 
executives  got  down  to  an  ex 
haustive  and  frank  “shirt¬ 
sleeves"  presentation  of  news, 
advertising,  circulation  and 
other  newspaper  production  and 
distribution  problems.  Coupled 
with  the  ’’clinical’’  pattern  of 
the  convention  was  an  ex¬ 
pressed  awareness  of  the  need 
to  expand  newspapers'  local  and 
state  coverage  and  community 
usefulness.  But,  they  empha¬ 
sized,  newspapers  cannot  play 
Santa  C.aus  without  a  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  pack.  There¬ 
fore,  every  inch  of  white  space 
must  produce  one  of  two  essen¬ 
tials:  qualified  news  or  paid 
advertising.  Commercial-tainted 
and  other  free  publicity,  they 
agreed,  eats  up  precious  news¬ 
print,  clutters  up  newspapers 
and  brings  in  no  revenue. 

On  news,  discussions  and  ac-  i 
tion  took  a  “take  care  of  the  : 
folks  at  home  first"  pattern. 
Forthwith,  came  a  consummated  > 
movement  to  “improve  the  state 
wire"  and  organization  of  the  I 
South  Carolina  Associated  Press,  j 

Leading  the  increased  circula-  | 
tion  area  news  coverage  dis-  i 
cussion,  R.  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Charleston  Evening 
Post,  told  the  daily  panel  group 
“We  must  take  stock  and  see 
what  we  are  doing  about  our 
readers  .  .  .  we  must  realize  that 
most  of  them  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  state  and  local  news 
than  in  anything  else.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  state  wide  association 
was  formed  and  assigned  to  con¬ 
cern  itself  primarly  with  im¬ 
proving  the  state  day  and  night 
wire  report. 
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Elected  to  head  up  the  state 
AP  organization  were  Mr.  Hitt, 
president;  Alex  McCullough, 
managing  editor,  Spartanburg 
Herald,  vicepresident,  and  Paul 
Hansel,  chief,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Associated  Press  Bureau  )  serv¬ 
ing  Carolinas’  dailies),  secre 
tary. 

At  a  subsequent  executive 
committee  meeting.  Hitt  ap 
pointed  a  continuing  study  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
South  Carolina  AP  report,  nam 

A.SO  “threshed  out"  were 
these  questions:  Is  advance 
distribution  of  “prize  comics” 
via  sale  of  predated  outside 
Sunday  supplements  and  tab¬ 
loids.  hurting  street  sales  in  cir¬ 
culation  areas  of  newspapers 
carrying  these  comics;  should 
radio  stations  be  charged  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  publication 
of  their  daily  programs;  and 
have  recent  circulation  increases 
inaugurated  by  a  majority  of 
Carolina  dailies  had  any  bad 
effect  on  circulation? 

Four  of  eight  newspapers  rep¬ 
resented  said  they  were  charg¬ 
ing  radio  stations  the  local  rate 
for  publishing  radio  programs. 
One  accepts  programs  on  an  ex 
change  basis  whereby  stations 
give  their  newspapers  “spots" 
or  “plugs,”  and  some  reported 
they  were  publishing  the  pro 
grams  free  of  charge,  cash  or 
exchange.  One  said  “We  charged 
the  radio  station  for  publishing 
programs  and  they  charged  us 
for  ’spots'  and  we  paid  them 
in  cash” 

Advisability  of  newspapers  ac 
cepting  “exchange”  advertising 
was  questioned  by  several  pub 
lishers,  one  of  whom  said:  “We 
do  not  think  it  fair  to  accept 
this  space  when  we  are  having 
to  turn  down  advertisements 
from  local  merchants,  in  some 
instances,  because  of  newsprint 
shortages.” 

A  substantial  number  of  pub¬ 
lishers  felt  that  radio  stations, 
being  in  business  and  in  news- 
advertising  competition  with 
newspapers,  should  be  handled 
the  same  as  any  regular  account 
in  advertising  charges. 

These  discussions  pertained  to 
stations  not  owned  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  for  which  individual  ar¬ 
rangements  are  worked  out. 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  journal  giving  tko 
nawt  of  advorfisors,  advarKa- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland 
If  you  ara  planning  salat  eain* 
paigns  or  ara  intarastad  In 
tkasa  tarritorias  raad 
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B.  I,  King,  left,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Aiken  (S.  C.)  Review  and 
Standard,  and  new  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  congratulated  by  J.  M. 
Blalock,  president  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State-Record  Co.,  out¬ 
going  president. 

“Pre  released”  Sunday  comic 
sections  injected  a  provocative 
note.  Distribution  of  comics  in 
this'  form  was  fixed  at  5,500  to 
5,800  per  week  in  several  Caro¬ 
linas’  cities  and  towns,  “more  in 
some  others." 

Bad  effect  of  advance  national 
advertising  (included  in  “pre¬ 
released”  comic  supplements ) 
upon  national  advertising  selling 
for  dailies  competing  with  these 
supplements  was  also  reported. 

Publishers,  circulation  and 
advertising  men  were  told  a 
"squawk  has  been  registered 
with  the  syndicates”  and  “right 
now  we  are  marking  time.” 

Publisher  Phil  Bucheit  of  the 
Spartanburg-  Herald  -  Journal 
urged  newspaper  executives  to 
"begin  thinking  seriously  in 
terms  of  putting  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  services  to  assist  advertis¬ 
ers  in  making  fact-finding  sur 
veys  and  assembling  other  mer 
chandising  data  and  informa 
tion.” 

He  cited  the  Herald-Journal’s 
new  system  whereby  “alert  and 
energetic  telephone  girls”  fol 
low  up  salesmen  by  personally 
contacting  classified  advertisers, 
suggesting  periodic  copy  changes 
and  writing  and  marking-up 
copy  for  processing  these 
changes. 

Buchheit  also  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  training  films  for 
advertising  and  circulation  per¬ 
sonnel  and  suggested  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  display-type  advertis 


ing  from  classified  advertisinj 
sections.  A  sound  policy  fn* 
classified  advertising  personnel 
in  dealing  with  customers  b 
said,  is  to  “build  ’em  in  cla^ 
fied  and  turn  them  over  to  dis 
play.” 

Modern  advertising  seiijQ. 
methods  must  not  ignore  the 
“good  old  -  fashioned  princinle 
that  what  is  good  for  the  local 
merchant  is  good  for  the  news 
paper,”  he  said,  urging  closer 
newspaper-businessmen  contact, 
and  expanded  newspaper  serv 
ices  to  advertisers. 

The  convention  agenda  de 
voted  minimum  time  to  speak 
ers.  hearing  John  L.  Morrison 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Green- 
ville  (Pa.)  Rec 
ord  -  Argus,  in 
a  humorous- 
r  e  m  i  n  i  scent 
banquet  ad¬ 
dress,  and  Miaj. 

Gen.  William  D. 

Old.  command¬ 
er,  9th  Army  Air 
Force,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  in  a 
strong  plea  for 
strengthening  of  Morrison 
the  U.S.  air  arm. 

B.  J.  King,  editor  and  pub 
lisher,  Aiken  Review  and  Stan¬ 
dard.  was  elected  president,  sue 
ceeding  J.  M.  Blalock,  president, 
the  Columbia  State  Record  Co. 

Other  officers  were  chosen  as 
follows:  J.  M.  O’Dowd,  pub 
lisher,  Florence  Morning  Newt. 
first  vicepresident;  W.  W 
Pegram,  editor,  Chester  Newt, 
second  vicepresident;  Harold 
Booker,  Camden  Chronicle,  sec¬ 
retary  (reelected),  and  Charlie 
Peace,  general  manager,  (Jreeti 
ville  News,  treasurer  (re 
elected ). 

Lewis  Wtood  of  the  New  York 
Times,  former  South  Carolina 
newspaperman  and  the  Associa 
tion’s  1941  guest  speaker,  and 
Morrison  were  elected  unani 
mously  to  honorary  member 
ship. 

The  Wiggins  cups  for  general 
excellence  and  community  ser 
vice  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
field  were  awarded  to  the  Greer 
Citizen.  Henry  F.  Cauthen,  man 
aging  editor,  the  Columbia  Rec 
ord.  presented  the  trophies  to 
Citizen  Publisher  Ed  Burch. 
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ope  Bestows  Honor 
On  Jim’  McGovern 


McGovern 


By  lohn  L  Tehan 

BRIDGEPORT.  Conn. — A  genial 
Irishman  with  a  gift  for 
friendship  and  a  flair  for  ora¬ 
tory  —  that  s 
James  Lawrence 
jIcGovern.  78- 
vear-old  associ- 
ite  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  Post 
,nd  Telegram. 
gho  has  just 
l^n  made  a 
Knight  of  St. 

Gregory  the 
Great  by  Pope 
Pius  XII. 

McGovern  is 
renowned  not 
jnly  in  his  na-  ,  . 

^Connecticut,  but  throughout 
the  nation,  as  the  flood  of  recent 
birthday  congratulatory  mes- 
aees  indicated. 

One  of  the  oldest  active  news 
papermen  in  the  country,  Mc- 
Sivern  has  been  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Circuit  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  chosen  by 
Iinanimous  election,  for  over  a 
dozen  years.  For  the  past  56 
years,  he  has  used  his  phenome¬ 
nal  energy  in  making,  writing 
and  editing  the  news.  In  his 
half  century  of  newspaper  work 
he  has  become  the  friend  of 
celebrities  ranging  from  Buf- 
hdo  Bill  to  Jim  Farley. 

Loyal  to  3  Causes 
Ever  since  he  was  the  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Connecticut 
Catholic,  McGovern  has  been 
remarkable  for  his  unswerving 
loyalty  to  three  causes,  the 
Democratic  party,  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Ireland  ( the  South¬ 
ern  part,  that  is.)  Yet  among 
his  thousands  of  friends  are 
many  of  all  faiths,  races  and  po 
litical  beliefs. 

McGovern  was  born  in  Bridge¬ 
port  in  November,  1869,  and 
learned  the  trade  of  stone  cut¬ 
ter.  His  first  full-time  news¬ 
paper  job  was  on  the  Bridegport 
Morning  Union.  Shortly  after, 
he  joined  the  Bridgeport 
Farmer,  where  he  served  as  re¬ 
porter,  then  editor.  This  strongly 
Democratic  paper  was  run  in  the 
old  get-the-news-first-at-any-cost 
xhool. 

Many  a  news  exclusive  is 
credited  to  McGovern.  One  of 
his  "scoops,"  according  to  his 
Bridgeport  colleagues,  came 
when  the  income  tax  was  initia¬ 
ted  in  Connecticut.  Curiosity 
ran  high  as  to  who  was  paying 
how  much  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  then  was  Col. 
Robert  O.  Eaton,  a  Republican. 
Eaton  was  besieged  by  news¬ 
papermen  from  all  sections  of 
the  state,  seeking  the  list  of 
names. 

Delighted  at  the  challenge, 
McGovern  quietly  "kidnapp^" 
Colonel  Eaton,  wining  and  din¬ 
ing  him  lavishly.  Next  day  Mc¬ 
Govern’s  paper  carried  a  banner 
headline,  an  exclusive  story  of 
the  income  tax  list. 

McGovern  often  waits  until 


just  before  the  deadline  to  start 
writing  his  editorials. 

1*  or  years  McGovern  was  regu¬ 
larly  the  central  figure  in  a 
group  ot  newspaperman  who 
gathered  at  the  Algonquin  Club 
in  Bridgeport  to  relax  alter  put¬ 
ting  the  paper  to  bed.  A  natu 
ral  leader,  he  has  the  Celtic  gift 
of  gab  which  permits  him  to 
hold  forth  for  hours,  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  always  holding  his  audi 
ence  spell  bound. 

Aiter-Dinner  Wit 

McGovern  probably  holds  a 
record  for  the  number  of  ban¬ 
quets  and  dinners  at  which  he 
has  been  the  guest  of  honor. 
Spontaneity  and  wit,  plus  the 
ability  to  speak  without  notes, 
have  always  been  the  keynote 
of  his  success.  According  to  Art 
McGinley,  sports  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  who  is  himself 
an  orator  of  national  reputation, 
"Whenever  I  attend  a  banquet 
I  always  ask  as  soon  as  I  arrive. 
Where  is  Jim  McGovern  sit 
ting?’  ’• 

Recently  McGovern  was  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  at  a  newspaper  dinner.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  mayor,  he  was  the 
only  Democrat  present.  Said 
McGovern,  "I  am  a  Democrat, 
working  on  a  newspaper  with  an 
independent  policy.  My  trip  of 
over  1,000  miles  here  to  meet 
your  Republican  editor  shows 
you  the  magnanimity  of  us 
Democrats.” 

In  his  long  newspaper  career, 
McGovern  has  known  most  of 
the  political  leaders  of  several 
generations.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  appointed  him  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  for  the  Port 
of  New  London  and  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  that  he  interned 
the  German  submarine  Deutsch¬ 
land  which  had  escaped  the 
British  blockade  and  arrived  in 
New  London,  during  World  War 
I.  He  took  into  custody  Sub¬ 
marine  Capt.  Paul  Koenig,  with 
whom  he  soon  formed  a  lifelong 
friendship.  His  superb  handling 
of  the  enemy  and  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  directed 
their  internement  won  the  praise 
of  high  ranking  military  leaders. 

McGovern  has  been  a  long¬ 
time  friend  of  Col.  Eldward  J. 
Hicky,  Commissioner  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Police.  In  1925 
McGovern  covered  the  famous 
Gerald  Chapman  trial  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  According  to  Hickey,  “he 
possessed  a  good  sense  of  the 
legal  value  of  evidence  offered 
and  he  gave  the  story  extremely 
objective  and  complete  cover 
age.” 

Although  McGovern  is  a  mili¬ 
tant  Irishman,  and  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic 
tongue,  he  has  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  the  land 
of  his  ancestors.  Some  years 
ago,  Commissioner  Hickey  spent 
a  summer  in  Ireland.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  Hickey,  who  is  a  sleuth  of 
national  reknown,  reported,  “I 
searched  all  over  Ireland,  and  I 
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Third  TV  Station 
To  Start  in  Philly 

Philadelphi  a — With  the 
operation  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin's  television  station 
WCAU-TV  scheduled  to  get 
under  way  next  Monday,  Feb. 
16,  the  nation's  third  largest 
city  gets  its  third  television  out¬ 
let  in  action.  America’s  largest 
evening  newspaper  this  week 
released  its  initial  rate  card 
for  commercial  time. 

The  cost  of  class  A  time — 
6  to  11  p.m. — is  $200  an  hour 
live  and  $100  an  hour  for  film. 
Class  B  rates — before  6  p.m. 
and  after  11  p.m. — are  $150  live 
and  $75  film.  Sliding  rate 
scales  are  based  on  half-hour, 
20  minute  and  quarter-hour 
periods. 

The  city's  other  television  sta¬ 
tions  are  WPTZ-TV,  operated 
by  the  Philico  Corporation,  and 
WFIL-TV,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


couldn’t  find  a  trace  of  the  name 
McGovern.  The  nearest  thing 
to  it  was  McGuiren.” 

However,  not  long  after.  Ire 
land  recognized  McGovern.  A 
newspaper  in  West  Meath  car¬ 
ried  a  feature  story  on  McGov¬ 
ern  which  saluted  him  as  "a 
great  student  of  her  history  and 
culture,  who  speaks  Irish  flu¬ 
ently  and  whose  one  ambition  is 
to  visit  the  land  of  his  fore 
bears.” 

To  this,  McGovern  replies 
with  determination.  'Til  go 
there  yet.” 

True  Humanitarian 

To  his  friends,  McGovern  is 
known  as  a  true  humanitarian 
who,  among  his  other  achieve 
ments,  was  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  first  Federal  Housing 
project  for  slum  clearance  to 
Bridgeport.  He  was  the  leader 
in  promoting  liberal  legislation 
for  workmen’s  compensation  and 
employers’  liability  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Legislature.  Much  of 
the  advanced  social  legislation 
in  Connecticut  was  initiated  by 
him  either  directly  or  through 
editorial  support.  Recently  he 
successfully  sponsored  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  provided  free  bus 
transportation  for  outings  and 
picnics  for  the  crippled  children 
in  a  state  hospital. 

McGovern  is  the  founder  of 
the  Laurel  Club,  Connecticut 
press  club.  In  1933  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  World  Press  Con¬ 
ference  in  Mexico  City.  He  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Mi- 
tors,  the  Banshees,  the  Saints 
and  Sinners  Club  and  the  Bald 
Headed  Club.  The  last  is  an 
honorary  membership,  since  he 
has  a  thick  crop  of  white  hair, 
which  he  wears  a  little  long.  A 
friend  remarked  of  him  lately 
as  he  introduced  him  at  a  ban¬ 
quet,  "I  knew  him  when  he  had 
red  hair  and  a  white  face.  Now 
he  has  white  hair  and  a  red 
face.” 

■ 

New  Style  Book 

Yakima,  Wash. — The  Yakima 
Republic  and  Herald  have  is- 
su^  a  new  Style  Book  written 
by  Miss  S.  I.  Anthon,  news  di¬ 
rector. 


Carlsbad  Doily 
Wins  State- wide 
Press  Awards 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  —  The 
Carlsbad  Daily  Current-Argus 
won  two  major  awards  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association,  one 
for  community  service  and  one 
for  display  advertising. 

The  community  service  certifi¬ 
cate,  presented  annually  for  the 
best  job  of  community  service 
by  a  New  Mexico  newspaper,  is 
in  memory  of  the  late  E.  H. 
Shaffer,  editor  of  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  Tribune. 

The  advertising  award,  a  large 
loving  cup,  was  presented  by 
Sam  Papert  of  Dallas,  president 
of  the  Texas  Daily  Press  League, 
in  recognition  of  the  best  dis¬ 
play  advertisement  submitted  by 
a  New  Mexico  daily. 

Series  of  Projects 

In  awarding  the  certificate  for 
community  service,  the  judges 
said  the  award  was  for  "a  series 
of  interlocking  projects  through¬ 
out  the  year.” 

The  judges'  statement  said,  in 
part;  "During  the  year  the  Cur¬ 
rent-Argus  conducted  an  editor¬ 
ial  campaign  against  a  ‘no-re¬ 
ciprocity'  policy  of  the  State 
Dental  Board.  Since  the  Current- 
Argus  launched  its  campaign, 
the  governor  has  seen  fit  to  re¬ 
place  two  members  of  the  dental 
board,  and  one  new  dentist  has 
been  licensed  for  Carlsbad.  .  .  . 

"Articles  and  editorials  were 
carried  pointing  up  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  irrigation-water  sit¬ 
uation  in  Eddy  County.  The 
state  engineer  set  up  an  under¬ 
ground  water  district  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  planned  drill¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  diminishing 
water  supply.” 

Other  projects  cited  by  the 
judges  included  an  essay  con¬ 
test  on  "Carlsbad’s  Five  Biggest 
Needs,”  a  campaign  against 
gambling,  criticism  of  local  tele¬ 
phone  services,  farming  col¬ 
umns,  veterans’  columns,  traffic 
safety  campaigns  and  cleanup 
campaigns. 

The  report  also  mentioned  the 
paper’s  “objective  reporting”  of 
the  theater  strike  which  gripped 
Carlsbad  for  more  than  six 
months  and  its  position  as  an 
unofficial  "go-between”  in  the 
negotiations. 


^,.88  ln8UUafio“-  te- 

fiever 

„  our  veteran  ensi 
®’rve  you  with  ama*- 
swift  truoh8  that 
the  nation  .  • 
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,fpre*8.  BB-year-expen- 
aeaures  100%  service. 
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Casaday  Sees 
Higher  Street 
Sale  Price 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Rising  pro¬ 
duction  costs  have  forced  many 
publishers  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  in¬ 
creasing  street 
sale  prices,  J.  B. 

Casaday,  circu¬ 
lation  manager 
of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner, 
said  here  at  the 
thirty-third  an¬ 
nual  convention 
of  the  Midwest 
C  i  r  c  u  1  a  - 
tion  Managers 
A  s  s  o  c  i  a  - 
tion,  Feb  7-8-9. 

Casaday,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  declared  that 
in  the  face  of  skyrocketing  news¬ 
print  prices  and  large  wage  in¬ 
creases  for  members  of  the 
printing  crafts,  it  was  becoming 
evident  that  the  5-cent  price  can¬ 
not  remain.  Casaday  spoke  be¬ 
fore  about  200  association  mem¬ 
bers  from  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 

Notes  Past  Increases 

“There  has  been  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  per  capita  selling 
price  of  newspapers,”  he  said, 
"and  it  is  my  prediction  that 
most  publishers  will  follow  the 
trend  of  raising  street  sale 
prices. 

“The  most  frequent  objection 
to  raising  the  price  above  5- 
cents  is  the  customer's  objection 
to  breaking  a  nickel.  It  is  my 
belief  that  it’s  better  business  to 
sell  a  few  less  papers  at  a  high¬ 
er  price  than  a  few  more  at  a 
lower  price.  Suggestions  made 
recently  that  the  Treasury  de¬ 
partment  mint  a  7Vi-cent  piece 
might  be  the  answer  to  this 
problem."  . 

Casaday  praised  the  manner 
in  which  newspapers  furnished 
subscribers  service  in  the  war 
years  even  though  they  found  it 
necessary  to  curtail  advertising 
at  the  cost  of  a  large  amount  of 
revenue.  Good  will  generated 
by  this  move,  he  added,  more 
than  paid  off  for  the  financial 
loss. 

Casaday  said  it  had  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  increase 
circulation  is  to  publish  a  first- 
class  newspaper. 

The  welcoming  address  at  the 
convention  was  made  by  Hugh 
D.  Dasbach.  general  circulation 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
( Mo. )  Star,  who  also  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee. 

Other  ICMA  officers  who  at¬ 
tended  the  convention  and  spoke 
briefly  were  W.  G  Andrews. 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times;  first  vice- 
president;  L.  W.  McFetridge, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Tribune, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Shiel 
Dunsker,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
ICMA. 

Charles  B.  Cleaver  of  the  St. 
Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch  was 
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elected  president  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  association,  succeeding 
Frank  W.  Long  of  the  Wichita 
iKas. )  Eagle.  Other  officers 
named  for  the  year  were  Willis 
J.  Morrissey,  St.  Joseph  (Mo. » 
News-Press  and  Gazette,  and 
Darr  M.  Sims,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  vicepresidents;  Roy  W. 
Wohlford,  Topeka  t  Kas. )  Daily 
Capital  and  State  Journal,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  and  Walter  D. 
Tetrick,  Jefferson  City  (Mo.) 
News-Tribune,  convention  secre¬ 
tary. 

■ 

R.  I.  Papers 
Present  Gift 
To  Libraries 

Providence,  R.  I. — To  enable 
Rhode  Islanders  to  obtain  more 
detailed  information  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  Congress  and  in  the 
national  government,  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  distribute  the  week¬ 
ly  and  quarterly  services  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  News 
Features  to  32  libraries  in  this 
state. 

The  gifts  include  the  log  ser¬ 
vice  and  quarterly  volumes  for 
1947,  as  well  as  the  volumes  for 
1945  and  1946. 

The  first  volumes  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Gov.  John  O.  Pastore 
for  the  State  Library  in  the 
Capitol  by  Sevellon  Brown,  3rd, 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
Journal-Bulletin.  In  his  accept¬ 
ance,  Governor  Pastore  said  the 
new  service  would  be  a  valuable 
gift  to  the  people. 

Recipients  of  the  service  will 
include  the  libraries  at  Rhode 
Island  State  College,  Providence 
College  and  Rhode  Island  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  as  well  as  the 
Providence  Public  Library  and 
its  21  branches,  which  include 
the  public  secondary  schools  in 
this  city. 

■ 

Pearson  Suit  Dropped 
As  Editor  Retracts 

The  $100,000  libel  suit  by 
Drew  Pearson.  Bell  Syndicate 
columnist,  against  the  Jefferson 
Republican,  West  Virginia  week¬ 
ly,  has  been  dismissed  after 
withdrawal  of  charges  of  com¬ 
munism  by  R.  J.  Funkhouser, 
editor.  The  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  agreed  to  pay  court  costs. 

The  retraction  followed  a  rul¬ 
ing  earlier  in  the  four-day  trial 
in  Circuit  Court,  Charleston, 
that  the  term  “Commie”  was 
libelous  on  the  face  of  it.  After 
Judge  Decatur  H.  Rodgers'  rul¬ 
ing,  the  lawyers  for  both  sides 
conferred  with  him  and  the  case 
was  ended  with  the  judge’s 
reading  of  a  letter  from  Funk¬ 
houser  in  which  he  stated  he 
was  convinced  that  Pearson  is 
“neither  a  Communist  nor  a 
Communist  sympathizer.” 

■ 

SDX  Memorials 

San  Francisco — Memorial  ser¬ 
vices  for  Charles  S.  Jackson,  as¬ 
sociate  publisher,  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  William  D.  Chandler, 
associate  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  were  held  here  re¬ 
cently  by  area  chapters  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


Scripps-H  award 
Promotes  Riesz 

Harold  Riesz  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  business 
promotion  and  research  in  the 
general  advertising  department 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Vernon  Brooks,  department  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Riesz  now  holds  a  similar 
position  with  the  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Post,  a  Scripps-Howard 
paper.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  in  New  York  after  the 
necessary  personnel  changes 
have  been  made  on  the  Post.  In 
his  new  position  he  will  replace 
Arthur  J.  McAnally,  who  re¬ 
signed  last  month. 


PNPA  Urges  Caution 
On  Classified  Ads 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Newspaper 
publishers  and  ad  managers 
were  urged  to  clamp  down  on 
all  forms  of  questionable  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  in  action 
taken  here  by  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Phib- 
lishers’  Association. 

On  recommendation  of  the 
Association's  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  division,  the  committee 
united  in  instructions  to  its 
membership  “to  be  on  guard 
constantly  against  unscrupulous 
persons  and  groups  who  would 
misuse  want  ad  services  of 
newspapers.” 

The  committee  particularly 
suggested  that  “there  should  be 
a  constant  check  on  so-called 
blind  ads  placed  by  schools  be¬ 
cause  investigation  shows  that 
some  of  these  schools  are  not 
of  high  standards.  Protection 
of  youth  calls  for  our  support 
in  this  direction.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  no  school  advertis¬ 
ing  be  published  unless  it  car¬ 
ries  the  name  and  address  of 
the  school.” 

Also,  it  was  urged  “that  news¬ 
papers  refuse  advertising  which 
contains  objectionable  or  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims,  or  which 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  high 
regard  for  this  medium.” 

m 

Veterans  Retire 

Two  veterans  of  the  Republic 
Publishing  Co.,  Yakima,  Wash., 
have  reached  the  retirement 
age  and  are  leaving  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

Retiring  from  active  duty 
with  the  Republic  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  are  Mrs.  Lola  Horner  of  the 
bookkeeping  department,  and 
W.  L.  “Pop^’  Kinnaman,  district 
representative  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Both  have 
served  a  total  of  61  years  with 
the  company.  Mrs.  Horner 
started  her  work  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  its  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  in 
1916.  “Pop”  Kinnaman  became 
suburban  solicitor  for  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1918. 

a 

No  Advance  Copies 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Gov. 
James  E.  Folsom  has  announced 
to  newspapermen  that  no  ad¬ 
vance  copies  of  controversial 
speeches  would  be  given  out  in 
future. 


5- Year  Program 
Is  Adopted 
By  Texas  Group 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Texas  Prea 
Association,  in  its  first  postwar 
midwinter  meeting  here  Jan.  31 
did  these  things; 

1 —  Okayed  a  22-point  fivt 
year  program  for  Texas  news¬ 
papers. 

2 —  Approved  the  directors’ 
establishment  of  a  fulltime  as¬ 
sociation  office  in  Dallas,  head 
ed  by  Vernon  T.  Sanford. 

3 —  Launched  a  $50,000  cam¬ 
paign  for  an  expanded  budget. 

4 —  Condemned  publication  of 
campaign  newspapers  by  poli- 
ticians  at  a  time  when  estab¬ 
lished  publishing  companies  are 
unable  to  get  adequate  news 
print. 

5  —  Recommended  impartial 
allotment  of  advertising  space 
to  all  candidates  at  current 
rates  for  political  advertising. 

6 — Opposed  the  Federal  re¬ 
classification  of  independent  car 
riers  as  “employes.”  asserting 
that  such  action  would  “limit,  if 
not  destroy,  the  present  news¬ 
paper  practices  which  give 
younger  boys  and  young  men 
training  in  business.” 

200  Papers  Represented 

Despite  unusual  cold  and 
snowy  conditions,  representa¬ 
tives  of  200  Texas  newspapers 
attended. 

The  resolution  against  politi¬ 
cal  newspapers  was  timely  in 
view  of  the  expected  candidacy 
for  re-election  of  United  States 
Senator  W.  Lee  O’Daniel.  He 
has  previously  used  his  own 
O' Daniel  News  as  a  political 
weapon. 

Items  in  TPA’s  program  in¬ 
clude  legislative  work,  newspa¬ 
per  promotions,  public  relations, 
advertising  service,  publicity 
control,  newspaper  contests,  ad¬ 
vertising  tips,  etc. 

Mrs.  Irene  Simms  Reid,  ad 
vertising  director  of  the  Monroe 
(La.)  News  •  Star -World,  said 
newspapers  need  improved  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  She  de¬ 
plored  “disappointing  promises" 
in  advertising. 

Warning  on  Ads 

“The  records  of  the  FTC  and 
the  pages  of  any  big  national 
magazine  will  show  you  that 
most  modern  advertisers  wiU 
stop  at  practically  nothing," 
Mrs.  Reid  said. 

“But  the  big  point  about  all 
these  forms  of  appeal  is  that 
they  imply  specific  promise 
They  direct  us  to  do  certun 
things  with  the  stated  or  im¬ 
plied  promise  that  if  we  do  the« 
things,  certain  consequences  will 
follow.  ...  I  need  hardly  point 
out  that  most  of  these  promises 
are  never  kept. 

O.  H.  Laehenmeyer,  owner  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  newspa¬ 
pers  and  president  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association,  urged 
a  strong  legislative  committee 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  pub 
lishers  on  matters  of  legal  pub¬ 
lication. 

Paul  M.  Fulks,  Wolfe  City 
Sun,  presided. 
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Better  Paper 
Supply  Seen 
Due  by  1950 

Columbus,  O.  —  Newsprint 
supplies  in  the  United  States 
will  catch  up  with  the  demand 
by  1950,  Congressman  Clarence 
j  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Blanchester  ( O. )  Star-Republi- 
cjn,  predicted  in  an  address  at 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
convention  here  Feb.  6. 

Congressman  Brown  said  the 
demand  for  newsprint  in  the 
U  S.  last  year  was  about  235,000 
tons  above  supply.  Per  capita 
consumption  is  more  than  twice 
what  it  was  in  1913,  he  said,  as 
compared  with  a  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  that  showed  an  increase 
in  1M7  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

Despite  heavy  snow  and  icy 
roads,  300  Ohio  publishers  at¬ 
tended  the  convention  at  the 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Feb.  5 
and  6. 

Heading  the  speaking  program 
were  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wede- 
meyer,  director  of  plans  and 
operations.  United  States  Army 
General  Staff,  and  Gov.  Thomas 
J.  Herbert  of  Ohio. 

Other  speakers  included  Sid¬ 
ney  D.  L.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Cornelius  J.  Petzhold, 
Cincinnati,  attorneys  for  the 
publishers’  associations  of  their 
respective  cities;  Lynn  H.  Hol¬ 
comb,  managing  editor  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

Tribute  by  Governor 
General  Wedemeyer’s  talk  was 
lot  the  most  part  a  plea  for  more 
realistic,  all-out  planning  by  the 
United  States  toward  realiza¬ 
tion  of  well-outlined  national 
objectives. 

Governor  Herbert  paid  tribute 
to  the  newspapers  of  Ohio  “for 
their  steadfast  and  conscientious 
advocacy  of  all  those  principles 
which  serve  to  build  a  better 
nation,  state,  and  community.” 

"Shackle  the  press,”  he 
warned,  "and  the  press  as  well 
as  every  individual  become  as 
cogs  in  a  machine  subject  to  the 
whims  of  a  dictator.” 

In  a  talk  on  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  Mr.  Petzhold  said  that  as 
a  result  of  the  law  there  were 
reductions  from  1946  to  1947  in 
number  of  strikes,  number  of 
workers  involved  in  strikes,  and 
in  man-hours  of  idleness. 

He  described  the  act  as  "the 
first  attempt  by  our  Government 
to  arrive  at  a  proper  balance 
between  the  interests  of  labor, 
manageinent  and  the  public,  and 
the  individual  workingman  is 
protected  against  unfair  labor 
practices  of  unions,  as  well  as 
employers.” 

Mr.  Holcomb,  in  his  speech 
Juried  that  the  Chicago  situa¬ 
tion  proves  that  “printers  or  no 
printers,  newspapers  are  going 
to  be  publish^  by  determined 
™®~3nd  good  ones,  too!” 

The  processes  used  in  Chicago. 

are  being  improved  con- 
tantly  “and  the  time  may  come 
■j^metime  in  the  future,  when 
me  com^sing  room,  as  we  know 
out  moded  as  the 
model  T  Ford.” 

The  following  ONA  officers 
»ere  also  elected:  Roger  H.  Fer- 


ger,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  presi¬ 
dent;  R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  Lan¬ 
caster  Eagle-Gazette,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  E.  C.  Dix,  Wooster  Record, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Karl 
H.  Bull,  Cedarville,  treasurer. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
closing  day’s  program  of  the 
ONA  was  the  announcement  of 
weekly  newspaper  winners  in 
the  Osman  C.  Hooper  annual 
journalism  competition. 

Sweepstakes  awards  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  went  to  the 
Lebanon  Western  Star,  first; 
Barnesville  Enterprise,  second; 
and  the  Oberlin  Times,  third,  in 
the  over-2500  circulation  class. 
In  the  under-2500  division,  the 
Oak  Harbor  Exponent  was  first; 
Caldwell  Journal,  second,  and 
Jamestown  Journal,  third. 

Daily  Takes 
Court  Action 
On  Tax  Records 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  Provi 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  could  re 
port  progress  this  week  in  two 
of  its  current  campaigns  to  make 
and  keep  public  all  municipal 
records. 

In  its  fight  with  city  officials 
of  neighboring  Pawtucket  over 
tax  abatement  records,  a  Su 
perior  Court  justice  has  direct¬ 
ed  the  issuance  of  citations  com¬ 
manding  six  of  the  officials  to 
appear  in  court  Feb.  24. 


The  Pawtucket  City  Council 
Tuesday  passed  a  resolution 
which  would,  as  a  Democratic 
spokesman  described  it,  permit 
examination  of  city  tax  abate¬ 
ment  records  by  almost  anybody 
except  a  Russian  citizen,  a  Chi¬ 
nese,  a  native  of  Japan,  a  known 
criminal,  and  any  representative 
of  the  Providence  Journal  Bul¬ 
letin.  A  second  resolution  ex¬ 
empted  the  Pawtucket  Times 
from  the  city  ordinance  requir¬ 
ing  permission  of  the  council  to 
examine  records. 


Also,  after  the  newspapers  for 
several  years  have  been  agitat¬ 
ing  for  relaxation  of  secrecy 
regulations  concerning  State  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  rec¬ 
ords,  the  UCB  has  announced  it 
now  feels  that  “reasonable”  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  regulations  “may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  effectiveness  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  public 
confidences”  in  the  programs. 
The  regulations  in  question  per¬ 
tain  to  both  jobless  compensa¬ 
tion  and  cash  sickness  records. 

In  its  battle  to  force  into  the 
open  Pawtucket  tax  abatement 
records  for  the  years  1942  to 
1947,  inclusive,  the  Journal 
Company  has  obtained  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Attorney  General 
John  H.  Nolan  to  use  his  name 
in  connection  with  part  of  its 
court  action. 

The  company  move  follows 
repeated  requests  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  both  verbally  and 
in  formal  written  statements, 
that  they  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  tax  abatement  lists 
All  requests  were  denied  or 
ignored. 

One  of  the  tax  lists,  that  vot¬ 
ed  Dec.  31,  1947,  was  released 


to  the  Pawtucket  Times,  but  not 
to  the  Journal-Bulletin.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  city’s  board  of 
aldermen  passed  an  ordinance 
forbidding  city  officials  to  per¬ 
mit  examination  of  tax  abate¬ 
ment  lists  without  consent  of 
the  city  council.  Later,  the 
common  council  concurred  in 
passage  of  the  ordinance. 

In  its  court  petition,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  asks  whether  the 
action  of  withholding  the  infor¬ 
mation  sought  is  legally  justi¬ 
fied;  whether  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  Federal  and  State  constitu¬ 
tions;  whether  the  ordinance  is 
valid  under  State  law,  and  if 
valid  under  State  law  is  valid 
under  State  and  Federal  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  whether  refusal 
of  the  abatement  records  under 
pretext  of  the  ordinance  is 
legally  justified  and  constitu¬ 
tional. 

■ 

Burns  Mantle, 
Drama  Critic, 
Dies  at  74 

Burns  Mantle,  74.  dean  of 
New  York  drama  critics  and 
anthologist  of  best  plays,  died 
Feb.  9  in  his  home  in  New  York 
City.  He  had  been  seriously 
ill  of  cancer  since  Christmas 
Day. 

Joining  the  New  York  Daily 
News  in  1922  as  drama  editor, 
Mr.  Mantle  remained  at  this 
post  until  his  retirement  in 
1943.  He  continued  to  edit  the 
“Best  Plays,”  a  series  of  hand¬ 
books  of  information  about  the 
theater,  through  the  1946-47  edi¬ 
tion. 

Started  as  Compositor 

Born  Dec.  23.  1873  in  Water- 
town.  N.  ’Y.,  he  began  news¬ 
paper  work  in  California  and 
by  1892  was  an  expert  typeset¬ 
ting  machine  operator. 

Legend  has  it  that  he  re¬ 
viewed  his  first  play  working 
in  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

According  to  the  story,  the  re¬ 
views  written  in  long-hand  by 
the  paper’s  drama  critic  were 
so  illegible  that  only  one  ma¬ 
chine  operator  in  the  place 
could  decipher  them. 

The  night  came  when  this  op¬ 
erator  was  off,  and  the  job  fell 
to  Mr.  Mantle.  Unable  to  read 
the  reviewer’s  copy  and  having 
seen  the  play  himself,  he  ran 
off  a  review  of  his  own  on  the 
machine.  Soon  he  became  an 
established  play  reviewer. 

Serving  as  drama  critic  for 
the  Denver  Times,  the  Denver 
Republican,  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  and  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Mr.  Mantle  reviewed  his  first 
play  in  New  York  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail  while  on  a  business 
visit  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

He  stayed  with  the  Mail  un¬ 
til  he  joined  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  He  began  his 
“Best  Plays”  anthologies  in 
1920.  Each  year’s  volume  has 
become  a  standard  reference 
work  on  the  theater. 

His  widow  has  expressed  the 
wish  that  his  friends  desiring 
to  send  flowers  to  the  funeral 
would  instead  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Damon  Runyon 
Memorial  Cancer  Fund. 


2  Louisville  C-J 
Staffers  Die 
Within  a  Day 

Louisville,  Ky. — Two  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  staff  mem¬ 
bers  were  stricken  with  heart 
attacks  and  died  within  24  hours 
of  each  other  on  Feb.  4  and  5. 
Donald  M.  MctYain,  49,  financial 
editor,  died  while  getting  ready 
to  go  to  work.  Clifford  ,M.  Hull, 
also  49,  died  a  day  earlier  at  the 
apartment  of  a  friend  while  on 
a  visit  to  Chicago. 

McWain  was  a  native  of  Stark, 
N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I.  After  service  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  I,  McWain 
worked  for  the  old  Louisville 
Herald.  He  joined  the  Courier- 
Journal  in  1924  and  was  assigned 
to  cover  the  capitol  at  Frank¬ 
fort. 

McWain  was  recalled  to  Louis¬ 
ville  several  years  later  and 
named  promotion  manager.  In 
that  capacity  he  served  three 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  and  was  nationally 
known  for  his  promotion  of  the 
Courier-Journal's  annual  spell¬ 
ing  bees.  In  1938  he  was  named 
financial  editor  of  the  C-J. 

Hull,  a  C-J  copyreader  since 
July.  1947.  had  worked  on  ap¬ 
proximately  40  newspapers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Marysville.  Mo., 
and  the  son  of  a  publisher  there. 

Hull  had  been  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and 
news  editor  of  the  old  Detroit 
Mirror.  He  also  had  held  the 
latter  job  on  the  Chicago  Times 
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OTTO  PRAEGER,  77,  former 

Washington,  D.  C.,  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News, 
who  served  as  second  assistant 
postmaster  general  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Feb.  4,  in  his  Wash¬ 
ington  home. 

Mark  W.  Magruder,  43,  copy 
editor  for  the  Richmond  ( Va. ) 
Times  Dispatch,  Feb.  5,  as  the 
result  of  a  fall  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  in  his  home. 

Bernard  J.  (  Barney  )  Gloster, 
70,  veteran  Toronto,  Ont.,  news 
photographer  who  was  employed 
by  the  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  since  the  age  of  14,  at  his 
home  in  Toronto,  Feb.  3. 

Charles  Lloyd  Van  Fleet.  65, 
who  edited  and  later  owner  the 
architectural  magazine.  Stone, 
after  a  newspaper  career  in 
Kansas  City  and  New  York,  Feb. 
4.  Van  Fleet  served  as  ^itor 
of  the  Kansas  City  ( Mo. )  Jour¬ 
nal  and  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  before 
coming  to  New  York  before  the 
first  World  War.  He  served  as 
an  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  for  several  years  and  also 
was  representative  for  Reuters. 
British  news  agency. 

Donald  L.  Christiansen.  37, 
citv  editor  of  the  Appleton 
(Wis. )  Daily  Post-Crescent  since 
1937.  Feb.  1.  at  his  home  after 
an  illness  of  several  months. 
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INLANDERS  TOLD  ENGRAVED  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  HERE  TO  STAY 


continued  from  page  9  method  of  operation.  Instead  of  ion  of  newspapermen,  stating:  ent  ITU  cases  may  be  alm<ut 

.  -i.  *  ,  .  j,..  using  the  unit-page  method,  the  T  find  that  the  facts  are  usually  as  prolonged,  but  added,  m  the 

equipment,  that  could  Sun*and  Times  prepares  news  well  reported,  but  newspapers  long  run  I  have  no  douot  that 

come  obsolete,  must  for  their  pictures  in  zinc  today  are  almost  as  much  con-  the  ITU  will  be  compelled  to 

plates,  sending  such  editorial  cerned  with  opinion  and  proph-  comply,  for  while  the  wheels  of 

material  to  the  engraver  in  esy  as  they  are  with  news;  and  the  law  grind  slowly,  they  grind 


of  their  craft  reah^  malrrial  to  The  engraver"  in  esy  ^  the^  ar'e  with  news,  and  the  faw  grind  slowly 

and  cheaper  method  prodi^  separate  units  and  making  up  in  that  field  there  is  much  more  exceedingly  hne. 

tion  IS  rapidly  being  devel^p^  page  with  10  to  12  separate  room  for  bias  and  prejudice  He  said  the  ANPA  case  against 

I  cuts  of  news  and  picture  con  which  affects  the  picture  of  the  IIU,  in  which  liUand  and  bouth 


od,  from  this  day  forward,  will 

be  important  competition  edition  to  edition  "Newspapermen  are  natural  ciaiion  nave  intervened,  will  be 

Printers  Must  Help  j-  g  gyjj  Times  use  of  born  skeptics,  and  they  are  resumed  in  Chicago,  February 

This  competition  can  be  met  the  Graphotype  method  of  probably  a  little  more  skeptical  !«.  when  sever^  Inland  pubUsh 

quite  successfully  if  the  print-  punching  out  late  news  bulletins  about  politics  than  anyone  ors  wilt  be  askTO  to  testity.  The 

ers  will  join  with  management  is  different  from  that  of  other  else.  .  .  hearing  will  then  move  to  D*. 

in  taking  advantage  of  techno-  Chicago  dailies  in  that  such  bul  Taft  also  charged  the  press 

logical  improvements  and  will  letins  are  punched  on  mat  from  seldom  presents  a  “very  reli-  he  f,!®*  South, 

help  management  in  eliminating  which  a  shellcast  is  made.  This  able  picture  of  the  character  of  so  that  it  win  oe  several  weeks 

wasteful  methods  that  are  fast  adaptation  of  the  Addresso-  individual  public  men.”  He  said  betore  tne  case  can  he  submit 

pricing  many  newspapers  out  of  graph  machine  differs  from  they  are  classifi^  into  radicals,  to  the  trial  Jsxaminer  for 


tent,  which  can  be  changed  from  facts  itself. 


ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso 


"Newspapermen  are  natural  ciation  have  intervened,  will  be 
born  skeptics,  and  they  are  resumed  in  Chicago,  February 


that  of  other  Chicago  dailies  conservatives,  liberals  or  pro-  decision. 


"During  the  disgraceful  and  which  back  up  the  Graphotype  gressives. 


Referring  to  the  Indianapolis 


dishonest  slowdown  on  Chicago  plates  with  lead  or  plastic  ma  More  than  700  attended  the  hearing  on  the  governnients  in- 
newspapers  that  preceded  the  terial.  Taft  luncheon  at  which  Presi-  junction  petition,  Reilly  ex 

strike,  some  printers  took  it  up-  It  remained  for  William  J.  dent  Joe  Bunting,  Bloomington  P^®?b®d  the  theory  of  NLRBs 


on  themselves  to  decide  which  Harrigan,  Hammond  Times  busi-  <111.1  Pantograph,  presided.  pennon  is  inai  injuncnve  relief 
stories  they  would  set  and  which  ness  manager,  to  convince  In  Hear  ITU  Report  necessary  in  view  of  wide 

they  would  not.  I  say  some  be  landers  the  printerless  method  Inlanders  listened  with  inter  7!? 

raii^P  I  am  convinced  that  with  is  "simnle  to  work  "  Harriean  inianoers  iisienM  witn  iniw-  Hartley  law  on  the  part  of  the 

the  great  mass  of  printers  this  told  how  the  Times,  wholly  un-  RgiHy  Washington  attorney  rep  reouire^the  ^TU^t  '^****^ 

stowdown  was  as  <i,susW„,  prapar^  tor  the  strika  dasllned  ?a»Si„g  Y„3™  fhl  Sff  aasl  a"„d“3as™?Trom'toa"Sa?,  K 

them  as  it  was  to  the  editors,  to  meet  Chicago  Local  16  s  wage  haa  Krtaiiohf  tviom  nr.  tn  uesisi  iioni  uic  uniair  laoor 

"With  one  man  havina  as  demand.s  and  bevan  nublishine  a  __  _ ?  .  ,.-aj _ .  practices  in  which  it  has  been 


petition  is  that  injunctive  relief 
is  necessary  in  view  of  wide 
spread  violations  of  the  Taft 
Hartley  law  on  the  part  of  the 
ITU.  "The  prayer  for  relief 


them  as  it  was  to  the  editors,  to  meet  Chicago  Local  16's  wage 


"With  one  man  having  as  demands  and  began  publishing  a  ^ate  on  nroeress  of  litigation  tr.fr .hi  tK  ' 

photo-engraved  papor  the  "hard  SY'o oSdpSTbTatat'ing!  "  ?r"*m®1hl"‘‘ll‘egarii' 


printers  as  Randolph  ( ITU  presi¬ 
dent)  has,  and  with  this  man 
going  to  the  extremes  that  he 


way. 

Little  Circulation  Lost 
The  Times  has  been  handi 


from  the  illegal  instructions 
imposed  on  them  by  the  Interna 


"In  view  of  the  continuous  imposed  on  ther 
pressure  still  being  brought  by  tional,"  he  said 
the  subordinate  unions  of  ITU. 


^w*^\hat  ^*was  capped  from  the  start  in  getting  many  employers  have  been  seri 


violation  of 


photo-engraving  work  done,  ously  disturbed  by  the  slow 


Intervention  Sought 
"In  this  case,  as  in  the  hear- 


passed  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Harrigan  stated,  because  Chi-  progress  of  the  cases.  While  not  before  the  Trial  Examiner, 
duly-elected  r^resentatives  of  ^ago  shops  are  busy  with  Chi-  very  many  permitted  the  union  ibe  publishers'  association,  in 
the  people.  I  believe  you  will  cago  newspaper  work.  'With  only  to  post  conditions  of  employ-  eluding  the  Inland,  have  moved 
agree  with  me  it  is  high  time  Q^g  small  engraver  in  Ham-  ment,  a  great  many  of  them  intervention,"  he  continued, 
we  develop  a  i^ew  method  for  mond,  the  Times  has  been  forced  have  granted  wage  increases  and  “Board  Counsel  has  indicated 
the  mass  dissemination  of  news,  jq  send  its  work  to  cities  out  have  gone  on  without  a  con-  ^bat  in  order  to  expedite  the 
Tribune  Refinements  side  tbe  Chicago  area.  tract.  case,  it  will  oppose  all  motions 


the  mass  dissemination  of  news.' 

Tribune  Refinements 
Charles  Oysler,  Chicago  Tri 
bune,  presented  a  detailed  ac 
count  of  that  paper's  elaborate 
but  streamlined  method  of  pub 


to  send  its  work  to  cities  out 
side  the  Chicago  area. 

Although  Hammond  is  located 
in  the  highly  industrialized  Cal¬ 
umet  area,  where  CTU  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  vigorous  boycott  cam 


have  gone  on  without  a  con-  ihat  in  order  to  expedite  the 
tract.  case,  it  will  oppose  all  motions 

“Of  course  this  is  no  violation  intervene.  Even  should  an 
of  law,  on  the  employer's  part,  intervention  be  denied,  however, 
but  it  does  rob  the  industry  of  'vc  can  still  assist  the  Board  in 
any  stability.  It  must  be  re-  preparation  of  the  case  since 
membered  that  under  the  origi-  interest  of  our  mernbers  are 


lishing  under  strike  conditions,  paign  against  the  Times.  Harri-  membered  that  under  the  origi-  .ip^^^est  of  our  mernbers  are 
He  explained  how  the  Tribune  8an  said  the  paper  has  lost  less  nal  Wagner  Act,  it  took  more  idenucal  with  the  relief  which 
has  worked  out  refinements  of  than  3,000  circulation.  than  two  years  for  the  Board  seeks  to  obtain.” 


has  worked  out  refinements  of  than  3,000  circulation.  than  two  years  for  the  Board 

its  method,  including  making  of  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  ad-  and  courts  to  obtain  general  ac- 

photo  prints  of  dummy  pages  to  dressing  the  Tuesday  luncheon,  ceptance  of  that  statute." 
be  supplied  to  editors  so  that  took  occasion  to  give  his  opin  Reilly  indicated  that  the  pres- 
they  know  what  is  on  each  en¬ 
graved  page.  Such  a  means  fa-  _  _ 

cilitates  changes  which  may  be  i  .  i  . I 

made  in  editorial  content  from  | 

one  edition  to  the  next,  he  said.  I 

Oysler  showed  how  teamwork  I  'i  V 

and  ingenuity  have  solved  many  “  "  "  ‘ 

problems,  so  that  today  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  method  has 
been  devised  for  most  of 
the  complex  problems  which 
arose,  including  a  specialized 
method  of  handling  ad  copy 
whether  in  mat  form,  electro¬ 
type  or  plastic  plates.  He  told 
how  the  Tribune  assembles  its 
great  volume  of  classified  ads. 

One  ingenious  device  is  a  board, 
with  a  rubber  band  strung  from 
each  end.  providing  a  means  of 
holding  individual  ads  in  place 
so  they  can  be  re-arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  classification  up  to 
the  time  for  paste  up  on  the 
dummies. 

In  addition  to  Fototype  for 
headlines,  the  Tribune  is  now  ,  ,  .  „ 

reproducing  headlines  from  1“*®**®  President  Joe  Bunting  (left).  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph 
proofs  on  enamel  stock  produced  Fred  Schilplin  (right),  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  have  serious 

on  a  Linoscribe,  a  sign-setting  chat  with  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  Monday  luncheon  speakec 
machine.  Oysler  stated.  His  lor  keeps!  G.  S.  Withers  (right),  editor,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 

Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Sun  Bulletin,  accepts  permanent  possession  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  plaque 
and  Times,  explained  how  an  all-  ®>  winner  for  third  consecutive  year  in  Inland  typographical  contest 
tabloid,  with  eight  or  nine  edi-  Presenting  plaque  is  Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton,  Medill  School  of  Jour- 
tions,  needs  a  more  flexible  nalism.  Northwestern  University. 
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ITU,  Reilly  explained,  has 
moved  to  dismiss  the  petition  on 
"two  rather  technical  grounds": 
(1)  that  Section  10(j)  is  repug- 
nent  to  the  case  in  controversy 
..  because  of  the  Federal  Constitu 
f  tion;  (2)  that  the  petition  is 
,  defective  in  that  it  was  filed  by 
.  the  Regional  Director  rather 
)  than  by  the  Board  itself. 

I*  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
*  Bend  { Ind. )  Tribune,  chairman 
of  the  Inland  board  of  directors, 
reported  on  Inland's  role  against 
ITU,  stating  the  association  is 
raising  the  necessary  funds  by 
assessing  members  with  ITU 
contracts,  but  is  accepting  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  from  any 
newspaper  desiring  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Warns  on  Newsprint 
Further  advances  in  news¬ 
print  prices  may  be  expected, 
unless  publishers  individually 
talk  to  their  source  of  supply, 
explaining  that  rising  produc¬ 
tion  costs  have  a  definite  bear 
ing  on  print  paper  consumption, 
asserted  Irwin  Maier,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (  Wis. )  Journal,  chairman  of 
Inland  Newsprint  Committee. 
‘  Prices  cannot  continue  to  go  up 
indefinitely,"  he  declared. 

He  also  warned  Inlanders  that 
Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  can't  be  expected  to  con- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Chain  Store  Selling 
planned  by  Bureau 


CHICAGO — Plans  for  enlarge 
^ment  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad 
ertising's  Retail  Division  to  en- 
M  actively  "into  the  overall 
development  of  chain  store 
newspaper  advertising”  have 
‘djen  recommended  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  governing  board.  Alfred 
R  Stanford.  Bureau  director, 
•old  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa 
•  on  members  here  this  week. 

"The  new  program,  calling  for 
additional  personnel,  research 
and  promotion,  is  scheduled  to 
degin  March  1,  subject  to  final 
approval  by  the  governing 
board.  Stanford  announced. 

Stanford  also  highlighted 
gains  made  by  daily  newspapers 
last  year  when  national  advertis 
ing  volume  exceeded  all  previous 
records,  marking  the  turning 
point  in  the  dailies'  efforts  to  re¬ 
gain  top  position.  While  maga¬ 
zines  still  lead,  their  share  was 
cut  down  considerably  in  1947  to 
the  advantage  of  newspapers, 
he  pointed  out.  (E&P,  Jan.  17. 
page  T. ) 

The  estimated  $370,000,000 
spent  in  newspapers  last  year 
by  national  advertisers  was 
hailed  by  Stanford  as  an  in¬ 
dication  that  1948  may  well 
be  "the  historic  year”  in  which 
dailies  regain  first  place  among 
all  media.  He  warned  publish¬ 
ers,  however,  to  be  alert  to  the 
challenge  ahead,  urging  news¬ 
papers  to  be  "better  diplomats” 
m  dealing  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies. 

"We  are  fighting  now  to  be 
top  dog,”  he  said.  “Don’t  think 
t^t  magazines  are  going  to  let 
us  peacefully  continue  to  make 
inroads  at  their  expense.  Maga¬ 
zines  are  determined  to  defend 
their  leadership.  Radio  net 
works  are  likewise  joining 
forces  for  the  first  time  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  overall  presentation 
of  that  medium.” 

Giesen  Outlines  Changes 
John  Giesen,  director  of  the 
Retail  Division,  told  of  the  need 
for  the  proposed  chain  store 
selling.  He  traced  the  “inevi¬ 
table  changes  that  have  crept 
over  the  general  complexion  of 
retailing  in  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades”  and  urged  accordingly 
that  newspapers  “resale  their 
evaluation  of  the  types  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

“Newspapers  have  long  cen¬ 
tered  their  interest  on  their  own 
growing  pains,”  he  declared. 
'We  have  been  busy  in  our  own 
camp,  developing  techniques  in 
the  selling  of  newspaper  space 
which  far  outmode  the  practices 
of  only  a  few  years  ago.” 

Meanwhile  and  at  the  same 
ttme,  a  trend  toward  de-central- 
uition  entered  into  the  general 
retailing  picture,  Giesen  said.  He 
points  to  indications  that  “the 
traditional  status  of  department 
stores  as  bulk  producers  of 
newspaper  advertising  revenue 
undergoing  a  steady  change.” 
Newspaper  shares  of  the  de- 
Pertment  store  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  have  been  steadily  declin- 
he  stated.  “Since  1939,  de¬ 


partment  store  linage  has  ac¬ 
counted  for  approximately  40Vf 
of  total  retail  linage  as  meas 
ured  by  Media  Records  in  its  52- 
city  report. 

Cites  Chain  Volume 

“But  of  late  years,  department 
stores  have  been  reducing  the 
per  cent  of  their  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  invested  in  newspapers.  In 
1943,  stores  with  a  sales  volume 
up  to  $1  million  allocated  66c 
of  every  publicity  dollar  to 
newspapers.  In  1944  this  per 
centage  had  dropped  to  58c.  By 
1945,  newspaper  linage  invest¬ 
ment  accounted  for  only  53c  of 
every  department  store  promo¬ 
tion  dollar.  And  the  NRDGA 
Publicity  Analysis  for  1946  indi 
cates  further  decreases  in  de 
partment  store  investments  in 
newspapers  —  down  to  47c  for 
department  stores  in  the  under 
$2  million  group.” 

In  the  face  of  these  decreases 
in  department  store  allotments 
for  newspapers,  Giesen  outlined 
the  growing  importance  of 
chains  as  newspaper  advertisers. 
“No  type  of  advertiser  is  declin¬ 
ing  in  importance.”  he  stressed. 
“But  some  are  increasing  in 
stature  faster  than  others.” 

He  estimated  that  regional 
and  national  chains  now  account 
for  20-50%  of  all  retail  linage. 
“And  as  the  newsprint  situation 
eases,  it  is  fair  to  assume  an  in¬ 
crease  in  chain-store  linage  will 
accompany  it.” 

Outlining  a  “really  important 
job  to  be  done  with  chains,” 
Giesen  charted  numerous  areas 
in  which  newspapers  can  be  of 
vital  help  in  improving  the  ad¬ 
vertising  effectiveness  of  chains 
across  the  country. 

“The  public  relations  value  of 
advertising  has  never  been  ade¬ 
quately  stressed,”  he  pointed 
out.  “Many  chains  do  not  adver¬ 
tise  efficiently.  Others  do  not 
know  what  to  expect  from  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

He  stressed  additionally  the 
“spectre  of  rising  costs  which 
has  risen  to  haunt  chain  and  in¬ 
dependent  alike,”  and  which 
serves  to  “accent  the  need  for 
greater  productivity  from  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures.” 

“To  cut  actual  dollar  invest¬ 
ments  in  newspapers  would  be 
to  seek  a  false  economy,”  Gie¬ 
sen  emphasized.  “The  answer 
lies  in  allocating  a  profitable 
cost  of  advertising  in  per  cent 
to  sales — for  chain  and  indepen¬ 
dent  alike.” 

■ 

T  ruth-in- Ad  vertising 
Code  for  Oregon 

Portland,  Ore. — Newspapers 
here  are  cooperating  with  local 
advertising  agencies  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  media  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  acceptance  of  a  truth- 
in-advertising  code  for  Oregon. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting,  M. 
L.  Sharp,  local  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Journal,  and 
Barney  Twiford,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  were  named  to  the  code 
committee. 


Jury  Denies  Claim 
On  One-Edition  Error 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — After  delib¬ 
erating  for  more  than  two  hours, 
a  jury  of  eight  men  and  four 
women  recently  denied  a  $10,- 
000  damage  claim  for  libel 
brought  against  the  Patriot 
Company,  as  the  result  of  a  story 
appearing  in  the  Evening  News 
last  June. 

Harry  E.  Huber,  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  sought  the  damage  on  the 
basis  that  a  story  carried  in  the 
final  edition  of  the  News  on 
June  4,  1947.  reported  he  was 
convicted  on  charges  of  receiv¬ 
ing  stolen  goods.  Huber,  in¬ 
stead,  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  by  the  court.  The  next 
day  the  newspaper  carried  a  cor¬ 
rection  in  all  its  editions. 


Inlanders  Discuss 
Newsprint  Prices 

continued  from  page  70 

tinue  their  record-breaking  pro¬ 
duction  to  keep  pace  with  pres¬ 
ent  demands.  He  cited  several 
factors  which  may  effect  the  first 
quarter  of  1948,  including  the 
present  low-water  situation  in 
Canadian  mill  territories,  plus 
a  possible  curtailment  of  Pacific 
Coast  mills  if  fuel  oil  should  be 
rationed. 

Local  news  coverage  was  dis 
cussed  by  three  editors  whose 
papers  won  awards  in  the  In¬ 
land's  local  news  contest  last 
fall.  All  agreed  that  local  news 
is  the  backbone  of  the  average 
non-metropolitan  daily. 

Seek  Many  Local  Items 

George  Crawford.  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  which  took  first  place 
among  newspapers  of  10,000  to 
25,000  circulation,  told  how  that 
paper  has  impressed  both  new 
and  old  reporters  with  the  dic¬ 
tum  that  “anything  of  interest 
to  you  should  be  of  interest  to 
others.”  Such  a  policy,  he  said, 
has  provided  many  small  items 
of  local  interest. 

“Don’t  sell  local  news  short.” 
declared  G.  H.  Koenig,  editor 
of  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Free¬ 
man,  first  among  Inland  papers 
in  the  5,000  to  10,000  class.  “To 
us,  local  news  is  the  kingpin 
around  which  the  whole  day  re¬ 
volves.” 

Frank  Rucker,  Independence 
(Mo.)  Examiner,  related  how 
that  daily  meets  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  Kansas  City  newspapers 
by  intensive  local  news  cover¬ 
age.  He  divided  local  news  into 
four  general  headings:  (1)  daily 
happenings  from  routine  news 
sources;  ( 2 )  “big”  little  stories 
of  human  interest  value  carried 
in  a  daily  column:  (3)  personal 
interest  stories,  in  the  form  of 
interviews  or  contributed  arti¬ 
cles;  (4)  historical  and  factual 
features. 

Robert  M.  White,  Mexico 
( Mo. )  Ledger,  told  how  his  pa¬ 
per  has  developed  Negro  news 
by  hiring  a  Negro  girl  reporter, 
paid  on  space  rates,  to  gather 
church  and  school  news.  Such 
coverage,  he  said,  has  been  fa¬ 
vorably  accepted  and  has  aided 
in  making  Negroes  more  coop¬ 
erative  in  the  community  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Need  for  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  to  meet  rising  produc¬ 
tion  costs  was  emphasized  dur¬ 
ing  the  local  advertising  clinic 
conducted  by  R.  E.  Dix,  Wooster 
(O. )  Record.  He  presented 
highlights  of  a  recent  survey 
among  155  Inland  papers,  cover¬ 
ing  ad  rate  increases  announced 
within  the  last  12  months. 

The  survey  showed  that  55% 
reporting  had  increased  local 
display  rates,  with  an  average 
increase  of  12.4%;  43';^t  raised 
national  display  rates  an  aver¬ 
age  of  13.2%;  and  42%  had 
hiked  classified  rates  an  aver¬ 
age  of  17.2%. 

In  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  G.  A.  Winters,  Grand 
Island  (  N  e  b  r  .  )  Independent, 
stressed  the  importance  of  rais¬ 
ing  big  and  little  advertisers  the 
same,  contending  that  such  an 
increase  is  the  only  fair  way  to 
raise  rates. 

Paid  Radio  Listings 

The  question  of  paid  radio 
program  listings  was  discussed, 
with  some  variance  as  to  han¬ 
dling  of  this  problem.  Some 
papers  continue  to  publish  the 
radio  log  on  a  weekly  basis,  free 
of  charge,  running  such  listings 
in  the  Saturday  paper,  and 
charging  for  daily  program  list¬ 
ings. 

Others  do  not  publish  radio 
programs  free  at  all,  with  a  few 
getting  paid  for  such  listings.  In 
the  latter  category  is  the  Peru 
( Ind. »  Tribune  which  publishes 
radio  programs  each  Saturday 
for  the  coming  week,  with  local 
advertisers  sponsoring  the  list¬ 
ings  in  paid  ads  arranged  check- 
er-board  fashion  on  the  page. 

U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O’Mahoney  of  Wyoming  chal¬ 
lenged  the  press  to  become 
aware  that  concentration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  power  leads  to  concentra¬ 
tion  of  political  power,  in  ad 
dressing  the  Monday  luncheon 
meeting.  "When  the  people  have 
the  facts,  they  will  control  their 
government,  ”  he  declared  in 
urging  newspapers  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  preserving 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Few  Important  Changes 

There  has  been  few  important 
changes  in  typographical  appear¬ 
ance  of  Inland  dailies  in  recent 
years.  Charles  L.  Allen,  assist¬ 
ant  dean  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  stated  in  his  report 
for  the  judges  of  the  typography 
contest. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  top 
management  to  determine  the 
typographical  dress  of  each 
newspaper,  Allen  asserted,  urg¬ 
ing  that  management  begin  with 
a  legible  body  type;  select  one 
good  headline  face  and  stick 
with  it.  rather  than  buying  a 
number  of  different  type  faces. 
In  general,  he  said,  composition 
of  advertisements  exceeded  the 
overall  typography  of  the  news¬ 
papers  entered  in  the  contest. 

Byron  C.  Vedder,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.  )  Courier,  an¬ 
nounced  an  Inland  award  for 
newspaper  carriers  in  which 
member  papers  can  obtain  em¬ 
blems  to  be  awarded  to  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  boys  who 
meet  standards  set  up  by  the 
Inland.  Such  awards,  he  said, 
are  recommended  for  presenta¬ 
tion  during  National  Newspaper 
Week. 
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Education  Termed  Job 
For  Industry  P.R.  Men 


MANAGEMENT  must  increase 

and  improve  its  use  of  public 
relations  to  retain  the  people's 
confidence  in  the  face  of  intensi¬ 
fied  left-wing  attacks,  speakers 
agreed  last  week  at  the  Fifth 
National  Conference  of  Business 
Public  Relations  Executives, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers.  (See 
E&P,  Feb.  7,  p.  71,  for  earlier 
report. ) 

Summing  up  the  general 
theme  of  the  meeting,  John  P. 
Syme,  vicepresident  of  Johns- 
Manville  Corp.,  said:  “Should 
we  face  a  depression,  we  can 
confidently  expect  that  the  left¬ 
wingers  would  not  miss  such  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  gun  to 
their  attacks  on  our  whole  eco¬ 
nomic  system. 

'Charlatans'  Hit 

“Management  should  definite¬ 
ly  want  to  retain  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  the  best  bulwark  to 
protect  their  entire  investment 
against  increased  attacks  which 
could  mean  collapse  and  failure 
of  the  business.” 

Tracing  the  progress  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  since  before  1900, 
Mr.  Syme  stated  that  activities 
in  the  field  have  been  pictured 
in  distorted  fashion  because  of 
“quacks  and  charlatans  who 
cling  to  the  fringe  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.” 

“It  is  therefore  imperative,” 
he  added,  “that  if  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  is  to  be  sold  to 
top  management,  it  must  be 
sold  on  a  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  business  basis.” 

A  recent  poll,  he  noted, 
showed  that  while  more  than 
50%  of  the  top  businesses  sup¬ 
port  a  pub.ic  relations  function, 
only  15%  have  developed  “any 
kind  of  well-rounded  program.” 

Speaking  in  a  similar  vein, 
W.  F  oward  Chase  of  General 
Foods  Corp.,  quoted  at  length 
from  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  ANA  and 
AAA  A  (E&P.  Feb.  7.  p.  67),  of 
which  he  was  the  first  chair¬ 
man. 

Although  research  shows  that 
the  American  people  believe  in 
their  free  economic  system,  said 
Mr.  Chase,  they  have  often  vot¬ 
ed  against  the  principles  in 
which  they  believe  “because  the 
issues  have  been  decided  on 
the  basis  of  labels  rather  than 
logic.” 

'Void  Will  Be  Filled' 

“If  the  affirmative  side  re¬ 
fuses  to  speak,  the  arguments 
from  the  negative  are  going  to 
fill  the  void,”  he  declared. 
"That's  why  the  Communists 
have  been  able  to  wreak  untold 
damage  in  this  country  already 
— in  planting  lies,  in  promoting 
class  warfare,  in  fomenting  dis¬ 
sension  and  strife. 

“Information  about  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system’  is  vital  to  its 
preservation.” 

Franklyn  Waltman,  director 
of  public  relations  for  Sun  Oil 
Co.,  urged  business  to  correct 
the  public's  “widespread  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
free  market  economy  functions 


and  the  factors  which  make  for 
healthy  competitive  enterprise.” 

The  American  people,  said 
Mr.  Wa.tman,  will  not  embrace 
Communism,  Socialism  or  Fas¬ 
cism  as  long  as  they  can  recog¬ 
nize  them,  but  large  numbers 
have  been  influenced  by  the 
“false  labels  and  the  alluring 
garb"  in  which  these  ideologies 
have  been  wrapped. 

In  a  discussion  of  techniques 
for  communicating  with  the 
public.  Dale  Cox  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Co.,  termed 
mass  education  “one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  educational  problenns  of  the 
times.” 

Techniques  Outlined 

In  his  list  of  policy  techniques, 
he  inCiUded: 

1.  Inquiry.  “Public  under¬ 
standing  can  never  be  won  by 
guesswork.  It  calls  for  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  de¬ 
tailed  factual  information  .  .  . 
about  the  public's  thinking.” 

2.  Action.  “Fine  words  may 
come  marching  down  the  news¬ 
paper  columns,  but  unless  they 
are  backed  up  by  action,  they're 
not  going  to  impress  the  public." 

3.  Candor.  "We  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable  in  our  assertions  and 
modest  in  our  claims." 

4.  Timeliness.  “Information 
about  business,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  must  be  given  when 
such  information  is  of  interest 
to  the  public  and  is  wanted  by 
the  public.” 

5.  Facts.  “Specific  facts  im¬ 
press  the  public  more  than  gen¬ 
eral  assertions.  Most  people 
don’t  form  their  opinions  of 
American  business  as  a  collec¬ 
tive  unit.  They  form  their 
opinions  from  their  knowledge 
of  one — or  at  the  most  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  —  companies  with 
which  they  have  come  into 
fairly  direct  contact.” 

6.  Education.  “In  our  com¬ 
pany,  when  we  have  informa¬ 
tion  we  wish  to  take  to  the 
general  public,  or  to  certain  spe¬ 
cial  groups,  we  place  great  re¬ 
liance  on  advertising.  We  do 
that  because  advertising  per¬ 
mits  us  to  reach  large  groups, 
to  reach  them  when  we  want  to, 
and  to  tell  our  story  in  our 
own  words.” 

Robinson,  Peare  Speak 

Two  other  speakers  —  Dr. 
Claude  Robinson  of  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  and  Robert  S. 
Peare  of  General  Electric  Co. — 
said  one  of  public  relation’s 
most  pressing  jobs  today  is  to 
explain  inflation. 

Pointing  to  the  widespread 
belief  that  profits  are  too  high. 
Dr.  Robinson  said  that  “if  there 
were  a  wide  understanding  of 
the  facts  about  profits,  we 
might  expect  more  realistic  gov¬ 
ernment  policies,  more  realistic 
wage  demands,  more  interest  in 
worker  productivity,  less  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  public  to  believe 
that  management's  heart  is 
made  of  stone.  Above  all,  we 
might  expect  less  demand  for 
state  control  of  the  economy.” 

The  real  job  of  combating  in¬ 
flation.  Mr.  Peare  said,  is  one 


that  has  to  be  done  by  recogniz-  _ 

ing  the  facts  and  then  taking  Amona  Ad  Folk 

those  facts  to  the  people  "in  a  ^ 

way  that  they  can  understand.”  ^  ■ 

“That  is  a  hard,  slugging,  Wasey  Made  V.P. 
backbreaking,  long-haul  job,”  he  GEORGE  E.  WASEY  has  bw>n 
added,  ‘  starting  at  the  plant  named  a  vicepresident  of  Er 
and  community  level.”  win,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.  H* 

Recalling  GE  s  recent  ad  an-  joined  the  company  in  1934 
nouncing  price  reductions  in  coming  from  Barbasol.  T)i*i 
consumer  products,  new  exec  was  in  the  Navy  for 
Mr.  Peare  said  the  move  was  3V^  years,  and  since  his  return 
taken  despite  the  fact  that  costs  to  the  agency  has  served  as  ac 
n&d  not  fdllon  off  dnd  dcmsnd  count  ex6C. 
for  the  products  remained  high. 
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might  start  a  parade  that  could  GEORGE  VONDERLIN  is  the 
not  be  broken  up.  It  was  our  .  “«' 

method  of  telling  a  lot  of  in-  ..o'®®®  of  Batten  Barton, 

dividuals  all  over  America  that  D^^'^^tine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  He 
we  feel  the  only  cure  for  infla-  iY®”'  '®®*^®  two  years  ago  after 
tion  lies  in  aggressive,  volun-  three  years  in  the  Army.  Prg. 
tary,  individual  action,  at  some  f  the  New  York 

personal  cost.  It  was,  I  think,  ‘’‘"ce  of  BBDO  for  15  years, 
public  relations  action  on  the  „  -i  . 

economic  front.”  Miss  Bailey  to  Monsanto 

GERTRUDE  BAILEY,  of  Wil- 
liam  Esty  Advertising,  and 
IS  <5t  Accounts  former  woman's  page  editor  of 
«  World-Telegram 

inued  from  page  14  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  industrial  and  public  rela- 
ary  radio  outlets,  lions  dept,  of  Monsanto  Chem- 
npling,  house  can-  ical  Co.  Her  headquarters  will 
ot-of  sale  material,  be  at  445  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
advertising  in  trade  City, 
two  women's  mag- 

Gischel  Appointed 
will  be  c.  E.  GISCHEL  has  been  placed 
rv  reaching  gg  account  exec  with  John 

•  Mather  Lupton  Co.,  New  York 

stmfvPr  City.  Before.  Gischel  was  pub- 

f  relations  director  for  Walter 

i  Division,  said.  ^i^^g  Co.  He  has  lectured 

to  advertising  and  marketing 
ion  groups  on  marketing  problems 

or  advertising  pro-  and  product  development, 
planned  by  Brown- 

illers  to  introduce  Hurd  Heads  Dept. 

Label  whiskey  in  KENNETH  B.  HURD  is  now  a 
lula  and  package.  vicepresident  and  director  of 
:n  will  break  sep-  Federal  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
:h  major  market  as  York  City.  He  will  head  a  spe- 
•  available,  (.jai  dept,  of  drug  product  mar¬ 

ls  Friendly  Fla-  keting.  Since  1927  he  has  been 
with  American  Druggist,  where, 
fo'^  several  years,  he 

,000  to  201  lines,  jjg^  been  publisher  and  vice- 
isertions  will  run  president, 
gazines.  Sales  pro- 

'rial  exceeds  more  *  e*  1  H  1 
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I  time — $.50  per  line 
isearch  Foundation  4  times — .40  per  line 

ating  its  1948  ad-  HELP  WANTED  AND 
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d  transportation  ad  Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
3  major  markets  is  words,  one  line. 

G&B  said.  Major  Forms  close  Wednesday  noon, 
et  You  Do  Better  There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
IS  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
tts  incurred  tor  forwarding  PACKAGES 

RSTINE,  INC.,  has  vuill  be  billed. 

jinted  by  Fashion  forward  all  mail  received  in  an- 

^orp.  to  handle  ad-  numbers  but  will  not  be 

the  company  s  line  fesponsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
foundation  gar-  to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
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Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

use  of  primary  radio  outlets, 
pin-point  sampling,  house  can¬ 
vassing.  point-of-sale  material, 
and  national  advertising  in  trade 
papers  and  two  women's  mag¬ 
azines. 

The  ad  campaign  will  be 
backed  by  sales  efforts  reaching 
virtually  every  retail  outlet  in 
cities  of  over  10,000  population, 
Harry  C.  Westmeyer  of  Solven- 
tol  Household  Division,  said. 

Brown-Formon 
A  NEW  major  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  is  planned  by  Brown- 
Forman  Distillers  to  introduce 
King  Black  Label  whiskey  in 
a  new  formula  and  package. 
The  campaign  will  break  sep¬ 
arately  in  each  major  market  as 
the  product  becomes  available. 
Basic  theme  is  “Friendly  Fla¬ 
vor.” 

Newspaper  copy  will  vary  in 
size  from  1,000  to  201  lines. 
Two-color  insertions  will  run 
in  seven  magazines.  Sales  pro¬ 
motion  material  exceeds  more 
than  20  items,  ranging  from  a 
window  display  in  color  to  a 
“talking  bottle.” 

Lid  Is  Off 

THE  Hat  Research  Foundation 

is  inaugurating  its  1948  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  which  use 
of  radio,  carcards  and  news¬ 
papers  is  planned,  according  to 
the  agency,  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing. 

For  the  first  six  months,  a 
spot  radio  and  transportation  ad 
program  in  23  major  markets  is 
scheduled,  FC&B  said.  Major 
theme  is  “Bet  You  Do  Better 
in  a  Hat.” 

Appointments 

ROY  S.  DURSTINE,  INC.,  has 

been  appointed  by  Fashion 
Foundation  Corp.  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  company's  line 
of  women’s  foundation  gar¬ 
ments. 

Churchward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  “world's  largest 
builders  of  steel  boats,”  to  Hicks 
&  Greist,  Inc.,  effective  Mlarch  1; 
S.  L.  Hirschberg,  account  exec¬ 
utive. 


- legal  notices 


pl'RSUA.NT  to  the  Charter  and  Bj- 
l^wi,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  The  Kditor  and  Pub- 
liiher  Company  will  be  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  company,  Suite  1700, 
Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New 
York  18,  N.  T.,  at  11:00  a.  m.  on 
Wednesday,  February  18,  1948,  for 

tiio  transaction  of  such  business  as 
-,T  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

'  JAMES  W.  BROWN 
■tinnary  20,  1948. _ Secretary 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


■  newspaper— BROKERS 

— “  Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  S27  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  DAJLIES,  WBEKUE8. 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

Culver  City,  California. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  baying,  sell- 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Fleassnt.  Michigan. 

"confidential  information 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Established  1914.  Newspapers 
bonght  and  sold  without  publicity. 
Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 

Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  UKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
437  West  5th,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
SOUTH'S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  0. 
WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  publisher  of  experience. 


J.  B.  OABBERT,  3937  Orange  St. 

_ Riverside,  California _ 

AW  We  are  interested  in  listing  only 
life  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
line  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
635  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5, 
Cilifornia. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

NKWSWEEKLl-Snopper.  Net  prohi 
1947  $15,UUU;  easily  increased.  Rich 
NW  New  Jersey  area.  $75,000,  terms. 
Box  9172,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA  SEMI-WEEKLY 
Sound  property.  1947  net  $60,000 
after  owners’  salaries.  No  job  work. 
Expansion  possibilities.  Priced  right. 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  CO.  Brokers. 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  SPRING  LIST  of 
Newspaper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  Y'ork. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


D.41LY.  In  the  East  preferred.  New 
England.  Have  cash  to  acquire  ma¬ 
jority  interest  or  full  ownership.  Will 
deal  with  owners  only.  Box  9186, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


$25,000  TO  INVEST  in  full  or  part 
purchase  of  strong,  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Paper  must  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  outside  mechanical  personnel. 
Purchaser  can  do  only  editorial  and/or 
reportorial  work.  Books  must  be  in 
good  order  and  available;  location 
reasonably  attractive;  no  local  compe¬ 
tition.  Suburban  papers  or  papers  in 
towns  very  close  to  metropolitan  area 
need  not  reply.  Private  party.  First 
letter  should  include  full  confidential 
statement,  citing  reason  for  selling. 
Reply  Box  9197.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  substantial  weekly 
or  small  daily  in  southern  Florida. 
Information  treated  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  A.  L.  Carson.  417  Guardian 
Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

WEEKLY  WITH  JOB  PLANT  WANT¬ 
ED — Prefer  Florida,  New  Mexico,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Advertiser  in  Florida  and  can 
inspect  nearby  offering  quickly.  Write 
full  information  at  once.  Box  9134, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY  A  DAILY 
Newspaper  in  Ohio  or  Illinois.  Can 
you  help  us?  All  answers  confidential. 
Box  9180,  Editor  3t  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

MODEL  25  LINOTYPE  (mixer  ma¬ 
chine),  completely  rebuilt;  39* 
Chandler  &  Price  Anto,  Power  Cntter; 
Model  A  and  B  Kelly  Automatics; 
Goss  full  page  Plat  Shaver;  1,000  lb. 
Automatic  “Quick”  Metal  Furnace; 
2!-^  ton  Hoe  Stereo.  Pot.  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18. _ 


TEXAS  FLASH 

Weekly  newspaper,  established  1910, 
inopposed  in  county  seat  town  of 
3,500;  only  newspaper  in  the  county; 
{rolling  $25,000.  Owner’s  net  last 
rear  $8,000.  Fine  plant,  mostly  new. 
Ovn  two-story  brick  building  in  heart 
of  business  seetion  with  living  apart¬ 
ments  upstairs  besides  five  rooms  for 
owner.  Price  for  all  $35,000.  Terms. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  York. 
FOR  SALE — Prosperous  trade  journal. 
Official  organ.  Exclusive  in  field. 
Oroised  $16,676  in  1947.  Should 
troll  $20,000  for  1948.  No  plant, 
but  paper  assured.  Published  in  pleas- 
nt  Gulf  Coast  resort  area.  One  man 
tin  easily  operate  and  net  $6,000  an- 
tnslly.  Price  $15,000  cash.  Box  9192, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

'  NEW  JERSEY  FLASH I 
high-class  weekly  and  modern 
job  shop,  unopposed  in  community  of 
3,810.  Noted  for  fine  printing.  Two 
tmployes  and  proprietor  achieved  net 
profit  sfter  salaries  of  $10.6*24  in 
1847.  Price  $24,500;  terms  arranged. 
may  BROS..  Binghamton.  New  York. 


COLORADO  PROPERTY 


FOR  SALE:  One  X  Pattern  Hoe  Sex¬ 
tuple  Press;  2S  0/16  cat  off;  angle 
bars  and  donble  folder;  OE  Press  Con¬ 
trol;  50  H.P. ;  AO  drive;  40  years  old 
and  in  good  cendition;  24,000  per 
hoar  maximum  speed;  suitable  for 
small  daily  or  export.  Box  9048,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


COMPLETE  plants  for  weekly  and 
small  dailies  at  one  package  prices 
installed  to  your  specifications  ready 
to  run.  Publishers  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany,  161  Garnett  Street  South  West, 
Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 


HOE  32-Page  Press,  2  Units  with  AO 
drive,  casting  equipment,  can  be  used 
as  16-page  press.  Write,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


3-Unit  Duplex  Metro.,  22%" 

AC  Drive,  Crane,  Stereo,  Chases, 
October  delivery 

32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2II/2" 
32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  22%" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433,  Inverness,  Florida 


Grossing  over  $60,000 

Hiking  about  $1,000  monthly,  can  be 
wnght  for  less  than  gross.  Exeellent 
Mill  field  for  owner-manajfoment — 
now  foreign  owned. 

Ben  Shulman  &  Associates 

Suite  1724.  500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22 H”,  6  column,  4  plates 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1948 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

^lEWSP-RlNT,  your  sizes,  your  quan* 
tity.  Immediate  delivery.  Standard 
32-lb.  base.  Reasonable.  Phone: 
2-8859  \\  ilmington,  North  Carolina  or 
write  Port  City  Paper  Co..  Box  1056, 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66-inch  rolls.  Tele¬ 
phone:  New  York  City— ORchard 
4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any^  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian 
or  European.  For  immediate  and  fu¬ 
ture  deliveries.  Alfred  Horn.  79  Wall 
Street.  New  York  City.  'Telephone: 
HAnover  2-0165. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  siie 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9084,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


-MODEL  FIVE  LINOTYPE,  low  base, 
two  molds  in  two  mold  discs,  .$1,850, 
four  molds  and  four  mold  discs  $2,000. 
Publishers  Equipment  Co.,  161  Garnet 
Street,  Southwest,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE.  Serial  No. 
20835  equipped  with  Mohr  Saw  and 
gas  pot.  In  operation  daily.  March 
delivery  ’as  is  where  is’.  Also, 
R  Hoe  full  page  mat  roller  with  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  News-Piedmont  Co.,  Green¬ 
ville,  South  Carolina. 


FOR  SALE 


GOSS  HI-SPEED 

12  Units,  3  double  folders,  Cline 
reels,  tensions  end  pasters,  23-9/16" 
cut-off.  Available  90  days  as  4  or 
6  Unit  Presses. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

High  Speed.  40  page  press,  23-9/16" 
cut-off,  AC  drive.  Compensators  for 
color. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics;  all  black  or 
circulars;  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


GOSS  QUAD 

16 — Pago  Straight,  32  collect  22%  in. 
cut-off.  AC  Drive,  Double  width. 
Double  Folder,  Electric  Hoist,  Jones 
tensions,  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Pago;  2-to-l. ratio 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Electric  Pot  &  Feeder,  Mohr  saw. 
Automatic  Quadder,  3  main  3  aux¬ 
iliary  ma-gazlnes  and  mats,  AC  motor. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  “Shulpress  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEW  EQUIPMENT — for  Press  and 
Composing  Room:  Hall  Form  Tables, 
Dump  Trucks  and  6*  and  8-ft.  Steel 
Make-up  Tables;  Composing  Room 
Saws;  Galley  Cabinets;  Bailing  Press¬ 
es,  both  hand  and  power;  New  Na¬ 
tional  36"  Hydraulic  Power  Cutters 
— best  new  cutter  on  market  and 
cheaper.  Prompt  deliveries.  Send  for 
illustrated  bulletin.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 

Flat  A  Curved 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 


GOSS  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  available. 
Goss  36,000-speed,  double  delivery, 
double  former  folder  built  in  1923 
now  in  plant  of  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Press-Telegram.  In  good  con¬ 
dition.  Write  Conway  Craig,  Corpus 
Christ!,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE  —  STANDARD  AUTO¬ 
PLATE  SH.AVER,  22>4  cutoff,  im¬ 
mediate  delivery,  reasonable  price, 
Houston  .Await.  Express  Publishing 
Company.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE:  .Scott  33  x  48*  dry  mat¬ 
rix  roller;  Armore  3  H.  P.,  A.  C. ; 
1730  K.  P.  M..  220  V.;  A.  B.  starter 
switch  and  Colt  safety  switch.  Goss 
Stereo  Metal  Furnace,  single  hand 
pump;  capacity  of  pot  4800  lbs;  gas 
burners  with  Partlow  Automatic  ther¬ 
mostat  heat  control  and  ^Pyrometer, 
Galv.  iron  hood  and  12"  piping.  Goss 
double  cooled  self-balanced  plate  cast¬ 
ing  box  with  double  page  head  ring  to 
cast  22*  page  length.  Goss  stereo 
plate  tail  cutting  machine;  Armore  8 
H.  P.  motor,  1730  R.  P.  M.,  220  V.. 
A.  C.  with  starting  switch.  Goss 
Plate  Shaving  Machine,  foot  throwont, 
Armore  3  H.  P..  1750  R.  P.  M..  220 
V.  A.  C.  32  X  25  X  16*  Stereo  plate 
cooling  bath.  Stereo  machinery  listed 
above  will  finish  a  plate  8  cols,  wide, 
60°  bevel,  7/16"  thick,  22  col. 
length.  Sold  on  floor  as  Is.  Ene 
Dispatch,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. _ 

MODEL  22  LINOTYPE  —  Serial 
$39850,  72-channel  machine  with  34 
channel  auxiliary,  gas  pot,  feeder, 
motor,  mold,  five  extra  aplit  magaamet, 
five  fonts  of  mats.  Now  in  good  oper¬ 
ating  condition.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Box  9099,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE 
DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Two-way,  excellent  condition,  com¬ 
plete  with  motor,  chases,  etc.  Can  be 
seen  running  daily;  early  release  on 
installation  of  tubular  ready  for  in- 
**'*'la'iOpAILY  NEWS-CHIEF 
Winter  Haven,  Florida 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS— Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintensuce,  aervico  nation 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.. 

See  our  ad  on  page  67 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

HOE  SIMPLEX,  16-psge  single 
widths,  2214*  cutoff  with  or  without 
color.  DUPLEX  FLATBED,  8-page 
press,  E-Model.  State  age,  price  and 
delivery.  Box  9127,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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MECHAWiCAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity 
Box  9083,  Editor  t  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Hiyhest  cash  prices  paid  for  Lino¬ 
types,  Intertypes,  Monotypes,  Printing 
and  Newspaper  presses. 

PAYNE  *  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beckman  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 

WANTED  —  Used  Cutler-Hammer 
newspaper  conveyors  in  good  rondi- 
tion.  Shopping  News,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W'ANTED 

GOSS  OR  HOE  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY 
MAT  ROLLER.  AC  Motor  Drive.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Give  age,  price 
and  delivery.  Box  9128.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  ROTARY  PRESS  TO  32 
PAGES.  Full  details.  Box  9175,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magatine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1133 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES,  rotary,  flat 
bed,  magaxine  or  gravure;  stereotype 
and  composing  room  machinery. 
Walter  W.  Meso  Co.,  400  West  Madi- 
son  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13H  inch  printing  diameter. 
21 H  inch  cnt-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  foil  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CJOMPLETE  stereotype  equipment  for 
Hoe  press,  22H  inch  cutoff,  AC. 
Daily  Current-Argus,  Carlsbad,  New 
Mexico. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

DOES  YOUR  HOUSE  ORGAN  LACK 
SNAP!  Send  it  to  a  New  York  ex¬ 
pert  (or  a  new  atreamlined  format. 
Special  columns  edited  and  written  to 
order.  Publicity  Counselors,  17  East 
48  St  .  New  York  17.  N.  Y. _ 

CAN  YOU  CHIN 
A  STRIKE? 

Far  sighted  publishers  are  preparing 
to  print  by  photo-engraving  in  the 
event  of  their  inability  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  ITU. 

Prodncion  costs  may  continue  to  mount 
until  the  use  of  an  alternative  method 
of  printing  could  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

You  may  send  your  executives  to  study 
an  emergency  operation,  or,  with  less 
disruption  to  your  office  routine  you 
can  have  a  qualified  production  engin¬ 
eer  come  to  yon. 

In  January  I  made  a  study  of  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  struck  plants  in  Chicago. 

I  formerly  owned  an  engraving  plant. 
In  1946  I  completed  a  30-ye8r  hitch  as 
managing  editor  of  The  Daily  Okla- 
hninan  and  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

If  interested,  write  or  wire.  I  am 
ready  to  study  your  needs,  present  a 
detailed  plan  and  orient  your  key  men. 

WALTER  M.  HARRISON 

421  N.  W.  16th  Street  Oklahoma  City 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


NEW  YORK  FEATURE  ASSIGN¬ 
MENTS  bandied  at  your  prevailing 
tpace  ratea.  Newa  about  bometowners 
working,  studying,  visiting  Gotham 
writtan  with  personal  touch,  to  All  your 
needs.  Box  9032,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU I 


Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1.  It’s  complete.  Realis¬ 
tic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to-sell 
campaigns.  Sound  management  tips. 
Opportunity-alerting  bulletins.  Promo¬ 
tional  aids.  Personalised  counsel  on 
your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks  in 
daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-growing 
Want  Ad  department,  3,  PAP  ideas  are 
use-tested.  Write  today  for  details  of 
the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes  you 
more  money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Florida 


YOUR  NEW  YORK  BUREAU 
.''pecial  Ashigiiments-Interviews,  Hu¬ 
man  Interest,  Politics,  Police,  U.  N., 
Hometown  Visitors,  etc..  covered 
swiftly,  accurately  by  large,  compe¬ 
tent  staff  New  York  City.  Mail  or 
press  collect.  Each  assignment 
handled  with  individuality,  in  strict 
confidence.  Write  nr  wire  for  low 
monthly  rates.  Allied  News  Service, 
475  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


NOTICES 


CARTOONISTS— The  best  informed 
artists  read  Pen  and  Brush  Newslet¬ 
ter  (or  reliable  market  information  on 
magaiinea,  syndicates,  books.  Three 
months,  $1.00.  P.  O.  Box  189  EP, 
Jackson  Heights,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


Editors,  reporters,  eopyreaders,  etc. 
Get  a  job  through  LLOYDS  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York.  Send  record  and 
pix  now. 


MR.  EDITOR:  When  staff  vacancies  oe- 
cur  for  editors,  reporters,  eopyreaders, 
etc.  wire  or  write  LLOYDS  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  load¬ 
ing  weekly  chain  in  large  Eastern 
city.  SelLstarting  executive,  ability 
to  sell  large  linage.  Salary  open. 
Box  9171.  Editor  A  Publisher _ 


advertising  salesman  with 
push  and  gumption.  Tops  in  layout 
and  original  on  copy,  with  real  ability 
to  close  sales.  Here  is  Opportunity 
Unlimited  for  a  man  who  can  “go  to 
town.”  Ohio  veterans’  publication 
with  record  of  successful  operation ; 
city  of  300,000.  Your  own  car  a 
must  I  Box  9154,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN— who  knows 
layout,  copywriting  and  can  handle 
diversified  accounts.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  fine  newspaper  in  upstate  New 
York  city  of  25,000.  Write  Box  9155, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTTSING  MANAGER  to  head 
local  display  staff  on  fast  growing 
South  Florida  Daily.  Experience  in 
highly  competitive  field  essential. 
Salary  open.  Submit  photo,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  full  details  first  letter. 
Miami  Beach  Sun-Star,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 


ADVERTISING  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  ALASKA 

New  daily  starting  in  Alaska’s  largest 
city  wants  up  and  coming  ad  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  including  sell¬ 
ing,  administrative,  management.  PAr- 
ticnlar  emphasis  for  present  would  be 
on  building  classified  and  national.  If 
you  like  towns  12.000  to  15,000  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  stiff  competition  and  still 
get  along  with  everybody  reply  air¬ 
mail.  Anchorage  News,  Box  1660,  An¬ 
chorage.  Alaska. 


DIRECT  Mail  Copywriter.  Part  or  full 
time,  either  sex.  offered  partnership, 
revolutionary  news  service,  already 
tested.  No  capital  required,  G.  E. 
Ryan,  Psychologist.  439  Cedar  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon.  New  York.  Phone: 
8-0851,  9  a.m.  or  6:30  p.m. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


EXi'.\NDlNG  deparimi-nll  liiimediate 
opportunity  for  young  man  with  some 
display  advertising  experience  or  vet¬ 
eran  who  can  qualify  for  on-the-job 
training  program.  Herald-Press,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Indiana.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  man  who 
is  expert  in  laying  out  ads  and  is  a 
good  salesman.  Write  experience  and 
qualifications  to  GAZE’ITE  TELE- 
GR.-VPH,  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


Somewhere  in  the  Southeast  there 
must  be  a  young  man  presently  work¬ 
ing  in  the  National  Department  of  a 
newspaper  who  is  seeking  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  To  such  a 
man  there  is  an  opening,  on  one  of 
the  largest  newspapers  in  the  South¬ 
east,  to  start  as  assistant  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Manager.  For  the 
right  man,  this  position  offers  a  fine 
opportunity.  In  answering  state  your 
age,  number  of  years  experience  and 
all  other  facts  which  will  enable  us 
to  pass  on  your  qualifications.  Apply 
Box  9148,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WAN'l’ED — Young  man  qualified  by 
experience  and  record  for  position  as 
National  Advertising  Manager  with 
long-established  progressive,  Indiana 
newspaper.  State  all  qualifications, 
experience  and  record  in  first  letter. 
Box  9193.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  man  to  organise  de¬ 
partment  and  promote  increased  circu¬ 
lation.  Excellent  opportunity.  News 
Herald.  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  A.  B.  C. 
evening  daily  seven  thousand ;  Little 
.Merchant  operation,  three  district 
mnnagei-s:  Now  changing  from  flat  bed 
to  new  rotary  press;  want  aggressive 
high  class,  experienced  man,  excellent 
opportunity  in  one  of  best  newspaper 
organizations  in  California.  Apply 
George  McQueen,  publisher  Burlingame 
Advance.  Burlingame.  California.  (Fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  .San  Francisco.) 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  (lO.UOO  circu¬ 
lation)  wants  young  man  who  knows 
and  likes  sports  side  and  is  capable 
of  breaking  into  city  hall,  courthouse 
beat.  State  salary,  references,  etc. 
Box  9189,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 


Man  with  thorough  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  including  ropy  desk  and  makeup, 
for  all-round  editing  and  writing:  job 
on  well  established  weekly  business 
paper  in  New  York  City.  Give  full 
details,  salary  expected,  in  first  letter. 
Box  9174.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER — Accurate,  sober  desk- 
man  wanted  for  p.m.  daily.  Write 
Managing  Editor.  Peoria  Journal.  Ill. 


CORRESPDONDENCE  invited  to  en¬ 
large  staffs.  Desk  man,  home  econom¬ 
ics  writer-reporter,  photographer  and 
junior  fruit  and  industry  man  with 
ability  to  step  ahead,  needed.  Quality, 
in  22-40  age  bracket  required.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  ’The  Republic,  Yakima. 
Washington. 


EXPERIENCED  TELEGRAPH  EDI¬ 
TOR  for  morning  paper.  Permanent  job 
open  onlv  to  competent  man.  Top 
salary.  Transportation  will  be  rebated 
to  man  who  can  hold  joh.  Send  ap¬ 
plication  airmail.  Idaho  Statesman, 
Boise.  Idaho. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  alert  young 
Editorial  Man  qualified  to  take  over 
City  Desk  Situation  on  aggressive 
Western  Pennsylvania  Daily  with  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  5.000.  Write 
Box  9194,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTERMOUNTATN  EVENING  PAPER 
has  steady  position  for  experienced 
society  editor.  Job  requires  experience 
medium  sized  city  with  layout  ability 
and  responsibility  for  own  assign¬ 
ments  8nd_  page.  Good  salary  and 
transportation  to  person  accepted. 
Give  all  details  of  experience  and  in¬ 
clude  tear  sheets  your  society  page. 
Box  9206.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDlTORur" 

EXPEKIENOED  DhTaKAlAN  tn  hg; 
two  man  desk,  direct  local  itaff 
“  expanding  5^4  day  eveain 


O  vaa  a,  — V  -  -w,  «TCIUU 

paper.  Want  man  who  really  deiini 
to  settle  in  thriving  Great  Lakes  eitt 
of  25,000.  Rush  background,  pheig 
possible.  Box  9161,  Editor  A 
Usher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
are  thoroughly  seasoned  inii 


If  you  aiu  aooiiea  ini 

mature — in  short,  if  you  already  hin 
the  genuine  •  know-how'' — can  orjsn 
ize  -  . - . 


genuine  Know-now  — can  orjsn 
a  staff,  supervise  production  nil 
in  general  turn  out  three  fast,  wel' 
edited  P.M  editions  daily  based  on  the 
eream  of  three  press  services  unj 
Win-photo,  make  coiita.-t  at  once,  jj,. 
ing  all  details  of  experii-nce.  persou; 
data,  and  picture  if  possible.  Brysi 
Collier.  Editor,  Ledger.  Columbus.  6| 


PARIS  CORRESPONDENT  —  iuj; 
New  York  Magazine  Publishing  Honsl 
seeks  Paris  correspondent.  Age  30. 
35.  Must  be  experienced  newspsp,. 
or  magazine  man  with  engineering  or 
economics  background.  Salary  open 
Permanent  company  affiliation,  genii 
all  background  information  first  letter 
Box  9184.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


REPORTER  .  REWRITE 


Well  established  weekly  buiiaeii 
paper  has  opening  for  a  yooni 
reporter,  feature  writer,  rewrita 
man  at  its  home  office  in  New 
York  City.  Must  have  good  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  writing. 


Send  complete  record  of  ednci- 
tion,  business  experience,  agi, 
marital  status,  salary  expected 
and  date  available  for  employ 
ment.  Box  9173,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Must  know  all  sports,  be  good  writer, 
good  citizen,  smart  make-up  man  ind 
otherwise  know  his  job  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  sparkling  sports  pages  for  pi 
paper  in  attractive  Southern  city.  Oite 
all  details  and  asking  price  first  letter 
Box  9196,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  night  shift 
Give  references,  experience  record 
and  salary  requirements  in  letter  to 
The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque.  lovi. 


YOUNO  man  for  general  aasignmrati, 
features,  possibly  sports.  Joomidin 
graduate  preferred.  Modest  itarting 
pay  with  real  opportunities  on  ont- 
standing  North  Carolina  aemi-wetkly. 
Write  Box  9143,  Editor  A  Publiibcr 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


SYNDICATE  SALESMEN,  part  time, 
for  top  notch,  tested  panel.  Generous 
commission.  New  Era  Enterprisei,  S45 
Somerset  St.,  East,  Ottawa,  Cantdi. 


UTERART  AGENCT  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AOENOY,  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  8t.,  X.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  Manager,  Pacific  Cent 
Daily,  age  39.  10  years  Manager  top 
performance.  Reasonable  salary.  Spe¬ 
cial  ability  Production.  Buyer,  Photo¬ 
engraving  and  Advertising.  Experience 
on  newspapers  6,000  to  30,000.  Top 
record.  Present  position  eliminited 
by  sale.  Box  9191.  Editor  A  Pabliiher 


PICTURE  EXECUTIVE 
With  present  employer,  a  major  viro 
service,  7  years.  Reaaona  promptlif 
change  will  bear  the  most  aearchlil 
scrutiny.  Box  9159,  Editor  A  Pzb- 
lisher. 


SOME  PUBLISHER  needs  my  20 
years  Metropolitan  experience.  He 
wants  his  departments  effectively  co¬ 
ordinated,  can  profit  from  cleaner  re¬ 
production,  desires  relief  from  bon- 
dling  labor  problems,  or  is  intereited 
in  “Chicago”  printing  -piocessei;  « 
brief,  needs  seasoned  business  MO 
prodnetion  executive.  In  late  forti«. 
excellent  health,  college  education, 
good  appearance,  firm  diplomat,  belt 
reasons  for  change  after  10  yein- 
Salary  10-15,000;  no  contract  lint  ’ 
months.  Box  9211,  Editor  A  Publisser 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  14,  1948 
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^^sTfUAfiONS  WANTED— 

administrative _ 

rr^JxlTsSAilvertiiiinij  Muuttger.  2U 
”»ri"  adviTtisiug  busiuesH  otnce  ex- 
Unenct  larg*-  aud  small  dailies  seeks 
\uige  by  owu  clioiie.  Last  10  years 
i^ness  advertising  manager  b.OOO 
idly  Splendid  record.  A1  refer- 
Married;  41;  veteran.  Strictest 
'"slidence.  Lox  0213,  Kditor  &  Pub- 
jilier. _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


iDVEKTISlNti,  business  oflice,  circu- 
iliun  trained  newspaper  man.  now 
Kj.iness  manager,  b.2U0  daily  wants 
iorking  interest  in  small  daily  with 
ater  opportunity  lull  ownership, 
.'ipsble  complete  management.  22 
nsrs’  e-xperience.  Personable ;  40 ; 

(Beran;  splendid  record.  Box  9212, 

flilor  k  Publisher. _ 

^VEKTISIAU  MANAGLK,  ^ 
ployed,  seeks  similar  connection  with 
Hie  daily.  Capable  Director;  experi- 
ticed  in  selling,  writing,  lay-out. 
Salary  open.  Write  Box  9190,  Lditor 
j|  Publisher. _ 


OLASSlb'ILD  MA>'AQEK  or  Atsiit- 
lut — Female,  age  37.  Thorongh  work- 
ii|  knowledge  all  phases  of  classified 
iielnding  personnel  and  management, 
large  and  small  newspapers.  Present 
pMition  baa  no  farther  opportunitj 
hr  advancement.  What  can  yon  offert 
Box  #068.  Editor  t  Pnblisher. _ 


EhOliKLY  MAM,  now  "advertising 
dopartraent.”  of  prize-winning  small 
town  middle  west  daily,  experienced 
copywriter-space  salesman,  wants  new 
connection.  Write  Box  9198,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


WEST  COAST  PUBLISHEUSI 
Seasoned  advertising  manager  of  me¬ 
dium  eastern  daily  desires  real  oppor- 
innity  in  your  territory.  Welcome  com¬ 
petitive  situation  or  paper  needing 
ijgres.sive  leadership.  $7,500  plus  po- 
lentisl.  Request  resume  from  Box 
9188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


3P0RT  CARTOONIST.  Excellent 
background.  Former  professional 
lootball  player.  Box  9129,  E  dk  P. 


SITUATIONS  WANim- 
CIRCULATION 


OIBCULATION  MANAGER  of  many 
yaira  experience  on  both  large  and 
uull  papers.  Morning,  Evening  and 
Snnday.  Twenty-four  years  in  highly 
Mipetitive  field.  Desirous  of  making 
Htitfactory  connection.  69  years  of 
ap.  Qo  anywhere.  Will  consider  as- 
liatsnt  or  country  manager  on  metro¬ 
politan  paper.  Box  9033,  Editor  dk 
hblisker. 


CIHOULATION  MANAGER  toon  avail 
tUe.  Mow  on  eastern  daily  of  9,000 
eirenlstion.  Age  35,  excellent  refer- 
neat.  Box  9073,  Editor  dk  Pnblisher. 


WORKING  circnlation  manager,  now 
■■ployed,  50%  increase  in  circulation, 
100%  increase  in  circulation  revenue 
■  present  job.  Wonid  like  to  make 
einnection  on  southern  daily  with 
ulsry  and  commission  or  straight 
twmitsion  basis.  Excellent  refer- 
neet.  Replies  confidential.  Box  9063, 
Mltor  db  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AVAILABLE  FOR  WEST  COAST  GAL  REPORTER— Experienced  gov 
REPRESENTATION  of  eastern  pnbli-  ernment,  police  reporting,  feature  and 
cations  or  for  responsible  job  in  San  general  assignment  on  midwest  daily, 
Francisco  area.  Am  38.  with  16  years'  anxious  to  get  back  to  work.  Box  9120, 
experience  as  writer-research  man.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
first-rate  academic  commercial  back-  .skWS  EDITOR  of  lively  MiaWe>i 

‘Aud?r“"'  ““ 

■  ‘i - - - - -  experience  daily,  weekly,  public  re- 

CHANCE  to  work  bard,  advance,  lutiuri.s.  Can  double  as  photographer- 
sought  on  medium  midwest  daily  or  reporter.  Journalism  graduate  .Age 
radio  by  young  woman,  over  year  .>7;  married;  no  children.  Bo.\  92il5 
varied  experience  small  daily,  college  Kditor  &  Publisher 
degree.  Box  9178.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  4  years’  met¬ 
ropolitan,  small  town  experience, 
wants  job  reporting,  rewriting,  edit¬ 
ing  ill  New  York  City.  Box  9220,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publi.sher. 


-N Evv  SP.APERM AN,  27,  now  state  edi¬ 
tor,  city  of  100,000.  Seeking  job,  per¬ 
manent  home  for  family  in  spot  with 
year-round  mild  climate.  SDX.  B.  .A 
.lournalism  major.  More  than  5  years' 
experience,  weekly  and  dailies.  Ex- 
.Marine  officer.  Box  9215,  Editor  \- 
Publisher. 


POLITICS  PRIMARY  INTEREST.  25, 
alert,  dependable  man,  now  on  New 
York  City  Daily.  Desires  to  learn 
from  bottom  up  at  Washington  Bureau 
or  similar  beat.  Speed  Steno,  college. 
Box  9160,  Editor  &  Piihlisher 


iBLE,  experienced  newsman,  29.  seeks  Preferably  where  there 
filing,  writing  post  in  New  York,  healthful  environment 
Jeney  area.  Resume  on  request.  Box  and  young  son  for  1 

fl81.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  Please  write  to  Box 

alert  YALE  man.  Graduates  this  Piihlisher. _ 

line  Will  go  anywhere  for  newspa-  MANAGING  EDITOR 
J!  ,  p  record  in  medium  s 

Box  9182,  Editor  &  Publisher,  hetter  opportunity.  L 
CAPABLE  reporter,  rewriter,  4  years’  University  graduate.  . 
ttperienee.  Wants  newspaper,  maga-  munity  affairs.  Highest 
Me  spot.  Box  9207,  Editor  &  Pub-  arrange  interview,  Br 
'•Mf-  &  Publisher. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  February  14,  1948 


COPYREADER — East,  accurate.  Ex- 
pcriciice  in  biggest  cities.  Excellent 
references.  Now  employed.  Box  9219, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  _ 


COi’l  KE.ADEK  rewrite,  good  on 
Rim  or  in  Slot;  at  typewriter  or  desk; 
40,  Married.  Best  refereiiees.  Box 
9208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CCB  REPORTER :  AB  English;  Hs 
and  University  puhlii  atioiis ;  Reserve. 
Officer;  Now  A-1  copyboy  New  York 
City  a. 111.  daily  (dead-end);  ambitious, 
23;  news-family  product;  want  North 
east.  Box  9201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DON'T  read  this  unless  you  need  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  with  college  de¬ 
gree.  Box  9200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT — 3  Vi  years 
newa  agency  and  picture  magazine  ex¬ 
perience.  Research  and  writing.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Seeks  opportunity  with 
young,  growing  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  Box  9132.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  POSITION  ON  WEEK¬ 
LY  or  small  daily  sought  by  young 
journalism  graduate  with  sixth  sense 
for  spotting  newa.  Box  9163.  Editor 
A  Piihlisher. 


EDITOR,  Assistant,  heavy  experience 
magazines.  Skilled  rewrite,  niake-np. 
proofs.  East  typist.  Box  9183,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


EDITORS  I  USE  TO  Y’OUR  ADVAN¬ 
TAGE  25-year-old  unmarried  college 
graduate’s  wide  experience,  both 
Army-division  newspapers,  public  re¬ 
lations  office,  radio  news  writing,  and 
Civilian — proof-reading,  radio  analysis, 
house  organ  reporting,  editing,  pho¬ 
tography,  ghost-writing,  research. 
Wanted :  reportorial-editorial  or  re¬ 
search-creative  position.  Box  9202, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  New  York  newspa¬ 
perman  and  Public  Relations  writer 
seeks  position  with  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Also  New  York  correspondent 
for  out  of  town  papers.  30.  10  years’ 
experience,  college.  Box  9209,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FASHION  REPORTER.  Experience  re¬ 
porting,  merobandiiing.  editing,  proof¬ 
reading.  rewrite,  publicity,  styling. 
General  market  knowledge.  Seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  trade  or  coniumer  pabli- 
cstion.  New  York  City.  Box  9095, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR 
Proved  linage  bnilder.  One  of  beat 
known  in  East.  Large  city  only.  Box 
9053.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


FIRST  RANK  editor  who  has  nice 
spot  but  is  tired  of  easy  going  wants 
tough  editorial  assignment  with  vigor¬ 
ous  outfit.  Interested  only  in  real  job 
that  demands  real  ability.  Box  9109, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


FREE  LANCE  foreign  correspondent 
leaving  for  Western  Europe.  Can  sup¬ 
plement  your  regular  sources  with 
sound  features,  news,  or  heavy  pieces 
throughout  current  critical  year.  Con¬ 
tact  immediately.  Box  9210,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  H.AVE  worked  25  years  as  reporter, 
editor,  foreign  correspondent;  topped 
by  four  years  as  radio  news  commen¬ 
tator.  Although  profitably  employed. 
I  am  looking  for  big  responsible  job. 
Preferably  where  there’s  sunshine  and 
healthful  environment  for  my  wife 
and  young  son  for  next  20  years. 
Please  write  to  Box  9195.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  outstand¬ 
ing  record  in  medium-sized  field  wants 
hetter  opportunity.  Long  experience. 
University  graduate.  Active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Highest  references.  Can 
arrange  interview.  Box  9203,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

TUO  MUCH  COLD  WtAl'HliRl 
Top  deikman  and  rewrite,  20  yeara 
New  York  and  Chicago  experience, 
wants  job  in  warm  climate.  Small 
lowu  preferred  with  good  swimminf 
and  boating.  Box  9124.  E  A  P. _ 


WANTED 

FREE  LANCE  WRITING 

Box  9216,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


lUUNG  WOMAN  EDITOR-WRITER. 
Wellesley  graduate;  6  years  magazine 
experience;  articles,  features,  blurbi, 
captions,  layout,  make-np,  typography, 
imagination,  initiative,  executive  abil¬ 
ity.  New  York  City.  Box  9116.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  ■ _ 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  genuine  love 
for  newspaper  work,  abetted  by  8 
yesri’  experience  and  Master’i  degrea, 
welcomes  opportunity  to  work  for  in¬ 
telligent  editor.  Box  9061.  E  &  P. 


YOUNG  WOMAN — Literary,  research 
and  department  store  experience,  de¬ 
sires  to  break  into  editorial,  rewrite, 
fasliion  writing.  Box  9199,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher.  _ 


KEi’ORTER,  now  writing  for  top  wire 
service  in  New  Y'ork,  desires  overseas 
news  or  feature  work.  23,  single, 
ETO  veteran.  Daily  and  Trade  paper 
experience.  Some  college,  Berlitz 
student.  Box  9214,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTING.  Editorship  desired  in 
middle  west.  College  graduate.  3  year.s’ 
exiierience.  Mary  M.  May.  518  Toner, 
Rockford.  Illinois.  2-3428, 


.SPECIALIST  IN  VERSATILITY — 
editor,  reporter,  executive,  typogra¬ 
pher,  editorial  writer,  production  man, 
promoter — and  successful  15-year  re¬ 
cord  to  prove  it.  Traveled,  broad  edu¬ 
cation.  Dependable,  thorongh,  self¬ 
starter.  Now  employed,  but  desire 
position  better  utilizing  enquiring 
mind,  driving  energy  to  develop  and 
progress.  Box  9221,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — age  35.  Ten  years 
sports  editor  Wisconsin  daily.  Last 
five  years  spent  on  zporti  staffs  of 
four  Chicago  dailies.  Now  employed 
but  would  like  to  leave  Chicago 
Please  write  Box  9157.  Editor  A  Pnb 
Usher 


SLOT  MAN 

Fully  capable,  reliable  deskman  now 
on  600,000  circulation  daily\  Experi¬ 
ence  on  top  papers  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  other  major  cities.  Alert,  imag¬ 
inative.  Best  references.  Minimum 
$110-125  depending  on  city.  Available 
3  weeks.  Box  9218,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUMMARY  LEAD! — I  CAN  WRITE 
’EMI  W'ant  chance  on  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily;  26.  married,  B.  B.  A.,  in 
Journalism,  eligible  for  G.  I.  training; 
Associate  editor  college  paper;  C.  X. 
Hunt.  444Vj  East  231  St.,  Wilmington, 
California. 


THOROUGHLY  competent  eollegs 
graduate  jnst  back  from  Enmpe  wants 
cub  reporter  job  on  small  to  medinm 
daily.  Prefers  San  Franciieo  Bay  area 
hnt  will  consider  anything.  'Veteran 
24  yeart.  single  and  teriona.  K  L 
Pittman.  555  Hill  Terrace.  Winnetka, 
Tllinois 


TRADE,  union,  daily  newspapers  and 
periodicals — do  you  need  general  and 
special  coverage  in  Nashville.  Tennes¬ 
see.  Box  9185,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IV .ANTED:  reporting  job  leading  to 
political  and  labor  reporting  on  large 
metropolitan  daily.  Informed,  vigor¬ 
ous.  resourceful  manager  national 
commercial  weekly  wants  to  return  to 
editorial  work.  Former  editor  of 
radio  trade  journal;  one  time  CBS 
newswriter.  Masters  degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  from  Columbia  University. 
BA  degree-Major:  economics  and  polit¬ 
ical  science.  Investigation  and  re¬ 
search  experience.  Age  32.  Box  9217, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAMTED- 
MECHANICAL 


CUMPUSING  RUUM  foremanabip  in 
California.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  23  years  on  large  daily.  5  yeara 
on  desk.  38  years  old,  aggressive,  well 
versed  on  union  law.  Best  recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  9167,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


fcAURAVER.  Newspaper  and  Oommei- 
cial  experience,  deaires  change  as  fort- 
man  or  superintendent.  Able  to  work 
any  branch  if  neceizary.  Uavs  equip¬ 
ment  to  install  plant.  Will  leava 
United  States  if  attractive.  Box  9058, 
Editor  &  Publiaber. 


ENGRAVER  with  ten  yeara  all  aroond 
newspaper  experience,  plua  commar- 
eial  shop  experienee,  desires  position 
aa  foreman  or  engraver.  Box  9114, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
INSTRUCTORS 


JOURN.ALIS.M  INSTRUCTOR  in  east¬ 
ern  college  or  university.  Five  years’ 
experience  daily,  weekly  and  public 
relations  work.  Currently  writing 
thesis  for  M.  A.  Now  employed  as 
news  editor.  Desires  return  to  east. 
Top  references.  Married;  27;  no 
children.  Box  9204,  Editor  A  Pub. 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ONE  OF  country’s  best  newsphotog- 
raphers  with  15  years’  experience 
wants  job  supervising  staff,  developing 
assignments  and  helping  with  over¬ 
all  output.  Box  9098,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  full  time 
job  with  newspaper.  Young  graduate. 
Write  M.  D.  Koppert,  Butler,  Ohio. 


SOUTHERN  EDITORS:  A-1  photog 
rapher  owning  all  equipment  wants 
permanent  job.  Married,  with  one 
child.  Dale  Wallace,  Box  813,  Val¬ 
dosta.  Georgia. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ENTHUSIASTIC  PROMOTION  MAN. 
clear  and  lively  writer,  now  employed 
by  national  public  relations  organiza¬ 
tion  at  $5400  wants  to  change  to 
ehallenging  job  offering  around  $6,000 
and  opportunity  for  profitable  advance¬ 
ment ;  28.  single,  college  graduate,  ex- 
Infantry  officer,  willing  to  travel ; 
newspaper  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Box  9168.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  Ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  organizing,  directing  pro¬ 
grams  with  sales  and  good  will  ob¬ 
jectives.  Editorial,  radio  background. 
Seek  position  with  corporation,  trade 
association  or  agency.  Box  9162,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


HOW  MANY  editors  have  had 

delegations  of  local  merchants, 
politicians  or  just  plain  citizens 
call  on  them  to  protest  some 
story  or  article  he  printed? 
Probably  every  one. 

A  lot  of  such  protests  arise 
because  some  people  believe  any 
story  not  favorable  to  the  com¬ 
munity  is  therefore  detrimental 
to  it  and  they  can  t  conceive 
why  newspapers  should  print 
such  items.  Others  protest  be¬ 
cause  of  statements  made  by  lo¬ 
cal  leaders  with  which  they  do 
not  agree  and  therefore  can't 
understand  why  they  should  be 
printed. 

Most  editors  have  wished  at 
times  that  they  could  have  re¬ 
corded  their  conversations  with 
these  protesting  groups  and  pub¬ 
lished  same  in  lull.  But,  then 
again,  most  of  them  reject  the 
protest  firmly  but  politely,  say¬ 
ing  “the  newspaper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  print  the  news  and  both 
sides  of  every  question’’  and 
then  thank  the  delegation. 

One  editor,  Oxie  Reichler  of 
the  Yonkers  (N.  Y. )  Herald 
Statesman  went  a  little  further 
recently.  He  devoted  almost 
two  columns,  starting  on  the 
front  page,  to  a  "he  said”  and  “1 
said”  report  of  such  an  event. 
And  it  carried  a  three-column 
head  below  the  fold. 

It  seems  that  a  merchant  and 
civic  leader  in  one  part  of  town 
had  vigorously  criticized  the 
proposed  parking  improvement 
plans  for  another  section.  He 
said  it  in  two  speeches  before 
different  groups  and  the  Herald 
Statesman  carried  a  complete  re¬ 
port. 

Whereupon  a  delegation  of 
merchants  directly  involved  in 
the  parking  plan  called  on  the 
editor  to  protest  publication  of 
the  remarks  as  “destructive 
criticism."  Reichler  printed  a 
blow-by-blow  account  of  the 
visit,  cleverly  interposing  his 
own  statements  that  “this  news¬ 
paper  is  glad  to  print  the  group’s 
retort  to  Mr.  Beiter”;  “the  edi¬ 
tor  said  he  would  not  even  re¬ 
motely  consider  suppression  of 
news  of  this  kind  or  of  any  other 
kind  and  that  all  sides  of  this 
and  other  problems  would  be 
aired  in  this  newspaper's  col¬ 
umns”:  that  although  the  news¬ 
paper  approves  the  parking  plan 
“it  does  not  hesitate  to  publish 
contrary  views — whether  in  the 
form  of  speeches,  contributions 
to  the  Public  Opinion  column  or 
otherwise;”  “that  the  project 
must  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  meet  any  onslaught 
from  critics.” 

In  inclusion  the  story  said: 

“Reichler  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  interest  displayed  by 
the  merchants  and  commended 
their  interest.  He  said  the 
paper  would  continue  to  present 
the  news,  including  criticism  of 
the  project,  without  interrup- 
himself  to  covering  the  news  re- 

Thus  one  editor,  who  devotes 
tion.” 

gardless  of  protest,  cleverly 
printed  the  opinions  of  these 
men  while  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 


senting  the  editorial  and  news 
philosophy  of  the  paper. 

It  is  a  technique  that  could 
be  used  more  often. 

•  «  • 

WILLIAM  T.  EVJUE,  editor  of 

the  Madison  tWis. )  Capital 
Times,  won  an  important  victory 
in  court  last  week  for  editors 
of  that  state.  A  1925  law  forbid¬ 
ding  the  naming  of  a  woman  in 
a  rape  case  was  invoked  last 
November  and  Evjue  was  ar¬ 
rested  when  he  printed  all 
names  in  a  sensational  affair  in 
which  a  student  was  kill^  and 
his  sister-in-law  kidnapp^  and 
raped  by  two  desperadoes.  The 
editor  claimed  the  law  was  am¬ 
biguous  and  incomplete  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  woman  would 
have  placed  a  cloud  of  scandal 
on  the  murdered  man. 

The  judge  acquitted  Evue  and 
declared  the  law  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

We  bring  up  the  case  because 
down  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  there  is 
a  battle  going  on  in  the  letters 
column  of  the  Republic  on 
whether  a  newspaper  should  call 
a  spade  a  spade  and  a  rape  a 
rape. 

Some  readers  write  that  “a 
better  choice  of  words  should  be 
us^  in  painting  crime  pictures” 
and  that  it  should  be  called  “at¬ 
tack”  instead  of  “rape.”  Other 
readers  agree  it  is  a  nicer  word 
but  quote  the  dictionary.  “My 
own  fails  to  mention  ‘rape’  once 
in  defining  the  word  ‘attack.’ 
And  who  is  a  mere  reporter  or 
headline  writer  to  split  words 
with  our  learned  lexicograph¬ 
ers,”  one  wrote.  He  also  stated 
the  dictionary  does  not  mention 
the  word  “attack”  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “rape.” 

We  agree  with  the  reader  who 
wrote:  ’“rhe  important  thing  is 
to  hate  rape  and  all  other  crimes 
and  to  do  something  about  them. 
The  Republic  is  doing  its  share 
in  bringing  them  into  the  open 
so  that  the  public  can  take  safe¬ 
guards  and  check  on  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers.  Hating  a 
word  is  childlike  and  wanting 
not  to  know  about  crime  is  a 
head  in  the  sand  ostrich  trick.” 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that 
“cancer”  was  a  taboo  word  in 
obituary  columns.  It  still  is 
in  some  newspapers — but  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made,  people  are 
not  afraid  to  talk  about  it  any 
more,  and  more  importantly 
something  is  being  done  about 
the  disease. 

The  same  goes  for  “syphilis.” 
That’s  a  horror  word  and  still 
doesn’t  appear  in  newspapers 
except  on  rare  occasions.  But, 
here  again,  people  talk  about  it 
more  freely  than  they  did  two 
decades  ago,  and  newspapers 
have  gotten  around  to  writing 
about  “venereal  disease”  which 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Calling  these  problem  words 
by  their  right  names  helps  to 
reduce  the  reticence  of  people 
to  talk  about  them.  And  when¬ 
ever  people  start  to  discuss  a 
problem  openly  and  frankly 
something  is  usually  done 
about  it. 


Lots  for  Ads 

Detroit,  Mich. — "The  more  we 
spent  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  the  more  we  realized  on 
sales  during  1947.” 

That  was  what  Cecil  C.  Bru¬ 
ton,  Detroit  realtor,  told  the 
brokers'  division  oi  the  Detroit 
Real  Estate  Board. 

Mr.  Bruton  said  his  sales  for 
last  year  totaled  more  than 
$8,500,000.  operating  out  of  one 
office,  and  he  spent  upwards 
of  $43,000  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  (95%  oi  his  budget). 

Lunches  In  Museum 
For  Designers 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
will  sponsor  a  series  of  seven 
monthly  luncheons  to  acquaint 
the  personnel  in  leading  bor¬ 
ough  retail  establishments  with 
the  value  of  Brooklyn  Museum 
as  a  source  of  creative  reference 
material  to  designers  in  fashions 
and  home  furnishings. 

Eagle  publisher  Frank  D. 
Schroth  has  invited  top  execu¬ 
tives  of  Brooklyn’s  Fulton 
Street  stores  to  attend  the  first 
luncheon  at  the  Museum  on 
h^rch  11.  About  25  fashions 
and  home  furnishings  items 
originated  from  the  museum’s 
material  will  be  shown  at  the 
luncheon.  Speakers  will  include 
Louis  W.  Fairchild,  president  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  and 
Charles  Nagel,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  museum. 

Buyers  and  stylists  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  field  discussed  will  be 
guests  at  each  luncheon  and  the 
fashion  boards  of  the  stores  will 
attend  the  final  meeting. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  McAllister, 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Eagle, 
conceived  the  project 
Mr.  Schroth  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  parent  organization  of 
the  museum. 

■ 

Nat'l  UNESCO  Group 
To  Meet  in  Washington 

Fourth  meeting  of  the  United 
States  National  Commission  for 
the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  will  convene  Feb.  17  and 
18  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Commission  is  an 
advisory  group  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  for  the  purposes  of 
formulating  national  policy  for 
the  international  organization. 
One  of  the  foremost  of 
UNESCO’s  current  projects  is 
world  freedom  of  information. 


T  ruman  Puts 
Nations  Trust 
In  Finnegan 

Washington  —  President  Tru- 
man  has  concluded  that  Richard 
J.  Finnegan  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
and  Times  is  the  kind  of  citizen 
who  won’t  take  any  wooden 
nickels  ( or  inferior  coins  of  any 
other  denomination  for  that 
matter )  so  he  has  appointed  the 
publisher-editor  to  the  Mint  Bu¬ 
reau’s  156th  annual  “trial  of  the 
coins”  court. 

The  “trial”  smacks  somewha! 
of  the  medieval.  The  first  step 
is  to  open  the  pyx  box,  in  which 
specimen  coins  are  stored,  and 
determine  that  the  count  of  its 
contents  is  correct. 

Coins  Sampled 

Into  the  pyx  box  throughout 
the  calendar  year  goes  one  speci¬ 
men  coin  from  each  lot  of  10,000 
silver  coins  minted.  After  the 
count  is  verified,  sample  coins 
are  removed  and  weighed.  Other 
coins  are  turned  over  to  the 
committee  on  assaying  for 
chemical  tests  to  verify  their 
silver  content.  Finally,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  coins  from  each  of 
the  three  mints — Philadelphia, 
Denver  and  San  Francisco— will 
be  melted  together  and  the  sil¬ 
ver  mass  assayed. 

Upon  completion  of  its  work 
the  commission  will  prepare  a 
formal  report.  It  will  then  be 
discharged  with  the  reward 
Uncle  Sam  provides — a  bronze 
medal  commemorating  the  trial. 
But  theres  no  salary,  not  even 
expenses  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
ceremony. 

The  chore  will  require  two 
days  to  complete,  following  a 
formula  laid  down  in  1792  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  first  secre 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

■ 

Spokane  Newspapers 
Resume  Market  Study 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  A  detailed 
study  of  the  Spokane  market 
is  offered  by  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Daily  Chronicle  in 
a  new  Consumer  Analysis,  pre¬ 
pared  by  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  Thia 
is  the  first  of  these  Spokane 
studies  completed  since  1936 
and  the  third  of  a  series  begun 
in  1932. 

The  new  report  is  presented 
in  a  book  of  more  than  100 
pages  which  reflect  the  enlarged 
scope  of  the  survey,  which  in¬ 
cludes  brand  preference,  auto 
buying  plans,  etc. 

The  actual  survey  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  June,  1947. 
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What’*  in  a  name?  Plenty,  as  applied  to  “HASKIN."  By 
a  fortunate  quirk  of  chance,  that  vital  word  “ASK”  is  *> 
embedded  part  of  it.  And  rightly  so.  When  readers  aik 
questions  of  editors,  the  answer  is  “Ask 
Haskin.”  With  readers,  it’s  the  same.  More 
and  more  newspapers  feature  The  Haslds 
Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
good  reason. 


IN 


The  Devenport  Democrat 
3SS;  S’"20,U7 )  has  renewed  itt 
contract  for  The  Haskin  Servics* 


Hrii 
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Spiral  Automatic  stops  the  show 
.  .  .  to  keep  production  moving 


DisTHIIU  TION  OF  M  ATUK'KS— <'(»ntinil(»US 
(lisli-il)iilioii  — is  :m  cxiiclinj'  oprralioii 
thill  rciiuinvs  iirccision  control,  'lo  keep 
(list rilxit ion  inovinji:  sinootlily.  Lino¬ 
type  1‘eiilnres  an  iniionions  |)rot('etivo 
(lexiee  llnit  teinponirily  l«wks  tin*  dis- 
trilnitor  screws,  the  instant  iiny  inter¬ 
ference  tiikes  pliiee. 

'I'lu'  spiral  iintoinatie.  iis  this  device 
is  cidled,  stops  tin*  show  short.  Itnl  only 
for  ii  inoinent.  Onee  the  interference  Inis 


lieen  elciired,  it  tiikes  l)nt  a  .second  to 
start  the  distrihntor  on  its  wiiy  iiffain. 

'File  action  of  the  spiriil  iintonnitic  is 
siin])le  iis  it  is  instantiineons.  Any  po.s- 
sihility  of  damage  to  matrices  or  chan¬ 
nel  entrance  piirfitions  is  eliminated. 
Production  time  is  .saved.  Only  Lino¬ 
type  has  the  spinil  antomiitic— standard 
e(|ni|>ment  on  iill  models. 

M  Kin.K.NTM.M.F.n  lilNOTYCK  Co.MC.VXY 
jy  lljjcrsoti  Street,  IfriHik'li/ii  o,  Xeie  York 


Stt  IN  Linotype  Scotch  So.  2  and  Spartan  Heavy 
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Factual  studies  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRI 

answer  all  your 
questions  about: 


Buying  habits 


Cleveland  consumer 
purchases  each  month 


Write  for  the  CLEVELAND  HOME  INVENTORY, 
covering  family  preferences  in  groceries,  toiletries,  ap¬ 
parel,  appliances,  furniture,  automotive  supplies.  11th 
study  available  March  1st. 


for  26  grocery  classifications 


Write  for  the  OHIO  LIQUOR  SALES  ANALYSIS, 
showing  sales  of  all  brands  of  over  21%  alcoholic  con¬ 
tent,  by  districts,  wholesale  and  retail.  Published  an¬ 
nually  . . .  about  April  1st. 


for  25  items  of  wearing  apparel 


Write  for  the  CLEVELAND  CONSUMER  PANEL 
studies.  These  give  store  and  brand  information  on 
a  volume  basis  for  groceries;  store  and  price  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  same  basis  for  apparel.  Reports  will 
soon  be  published  monthly. 


Write  for  the  quarterly  NEW  CAR  SALES  ANALYSIS 
of  342  Census  Tracts  in  Cuyahoga  County.  Detailed 
cross-analyses  by  makes  and  economic  area  published 
each  Spring. 


As  a  continuing  service  from  another  of  Scripps-Howord’s  great  test  cities. 
The  Cleveland  Press  offers  ail  this  material,  and  more.  For  your  copies  of 
any  Qeveland  study  including  Cleveland  Route  Lists  on  food  outlets, 
drug  stores,  appliance  stores,  hardware  stores,  liquor  outlets,  write  to 
the  General  Advertising  Offices,  The  Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


^  Here  are  facts  no 
Cleveland  advertiser 
can  be  without: 


NEW  YOEK  .  .  . 
aiVHAND  .  . 
PITTSBUROH  .  . 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS . 


.  .  Rocky  Ml.  Now,  EVANSVILLE  . 

. Poll  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commorciof  Appoo/  FORT  WORTH 
.  .  Prou-Scimilar  ALBUQUERQUE 
. Now,  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


WorU-Tologrom  COLUMBUS .  Cilizon 

....  Prow  aNaNNATI . Poil 

....  Prow  KENTUCKY  . Port 

....  Now,  Covingfon  odilion.  Cineinnali  Port 

. Timo,  KNOXVILLE . Nowt-Sonliml 


Gonorat  Advorlising  Doporlmonl 


Chicago  -  San  Franciico  •  DofroH  •  ancinnoU  >  PhilortolpMa 
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